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Members present: 
Mr. Frederick Willey, in the Chair. 


Mr. Sydney Bidwell. Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Mr. A. G. F. Hall-Davis. Mr. Anthony Steen. 
Mr. Hal Miller. Mr. William Wilson. 


Mr. Eric Moonman. 


Memorandum by the Home Office 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Introduction 


1. The administration of race relations is a matter that concerns a number of 
organisations, both national and local. These include Government Departments, 
local authorities, the Race Relations Board, the Community Relations Commission 
and local community relations councils. The promotion of good race relations 
also concerns many voluntary and professional bodies, trade unions, employers 
organisations, bodies set up by groups of ethnic minorities themselves, and many 
others. Within this complex the Home Office plays a central part in two particular 
respects: it is concerned with the co-ordination and development within Govern- 
ment of national policies; and it controls and administers the statutory agencies— 
the Board and the Commission. This memorandum describes briefly these two 
areas of administration. 


National Policies 


2. The Home Secretary has since 1966 been the Minister responsible for general 
policy on race relations and for the co-ordination of Government activity. At the 
official level there is a Division in the Home Office which deals with these matters. 
This Division is located in the Community Programmes Department which is 
responsible, in addition, for the Urban Programme and grants made under Section 
11 of the Local Government Act 1966 (see paragraphs 5-7 below) as well as for the 
Community Development Project, the Urban Deprivation Unit and the Voluntary 
Services Unit. The Assistant Under-Secretary of State who is the Head of this 
Department reports to the Deputy Under-Secretary of State who is also responsible 
for immigration and nationality. The present complement of the Division concerned 
with race relations is set out in the Anfex. 


3. Machinery exists for regular consultation between Ministers and officials on 
race relations matters. There are also frequent ad hoc discussions between officials 
on matters of day-to-day administration. In recent months, for example, use was 
made of this machinery to co-ordinate and prepare the Government’s response to 
the Select Committee’s Report on Education. This machinery also provides the 
means by which numerous other recommendations at present before the Govern- 
ment (for example, from the Community Relations Commission, PEP and the 
Race Relations Board) are currently being studied. 


4. These arrangements do not detract from the responsibility of other Depart- 
ments with special departmental concern for the problems of ethnic minorities— 
for example, housing, education and employment. The role of the Home Office 
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is to take the lead within Government in promoting the development of concerted 
policies—based, so far as possible, on common principles. These principles are 
at present under review. 


5. Associated with its general co-ordinating functions described above is the 
Home Offfice’s direct responsibility for two programmes of grant-aid on local 
authority expenditure related wholly or partly to helping race relations. Under 
section 11 of the Local Government Act 1966 local authorities may claim grant 
if they are required to employ extra staff in consequence of the presence within 
their areas of substantial numbers of immigrants from the Commonwealth whose 
language or customs differ from those of the community. Authorities are not 
required to seek prior approval to expenditure but follow guidance given in Home 
Office circulars to claim grant (payable at 75 per cent) on relevant expenditure. 
Grant is payable on— 


(a) the full costs of the salaries of staff whose entire activity is attributable to 
the difference in customs or language between Commonwealth immigrants 
and the indigenous community: e.g. liaison officers, interviewing staff and 
interpreters, certain clerical staff, specialist teachers, ancillary helpers in 
schools, education and welfare officers and specialist social workers; and 


(b) proportionate costs (computed by formulae set out in Home Office circulars) 
of services in which individual officers cannot be readily identified as 
specially employed to deal with extra pressures created by differences of 
language and custom: e.g. children in care, local authority day nurseries and 
public health inspectors. 


6. Under the Local Government Grants (Social Need) Act 1969 local authorities 
may propose for approval of Urban Programme grant-aid (payable at 75 per cent) 
expenditure required by reason of the existence of special social need in any of 
their urban areas. In administering this grant, the Home Office has always 
borne in mind that many areas of special social need tend to have large numbers 
of Commonwealth immigrants; local authorities are reminded of this in the 
periodic circulars issued inviting applications for grant-aid on expenditure to be 
approved on a wide range of social, educational and community provision. The 
circulars indicate how much total new expenditure may be permitted, encourage 
the participation of voluntary bodies, give guidance on the information required 
in support of applications and ask that proposed schemes should be listed in order 
of priority. Projects are assessed by interested Departments and selected for 
approval after interdepartmental review co-ordinated by the Home Office. 


7. In 1974 the Programme was the vehicle through which addition: i 
£6,000,000 over the period 1974-75 to 1976-77, bottespanding to the meee a 
would probably have been provided as capital aid to Uganda if circumstances 
there had been different, was channelled to local authority areas where the social 
educational and related services have been particularly under strain because of 
the presence of large numbers of Commonwealth immigrants, including those areas 
which have received large numbers of Asians from East Africa. A special Urban 
Programme Circular (No. 12) was issued in April 1974 inviting local authorities to 
apply for grant-aid on the costs of projects designed to help deal with the difficulties 
mentioned above. After extensive consultations within Whitehall and with the 
Community Relations Commission the Home Office last month approved grant-aid 
on 74 capital projects costing £2:3 million and 112 non-capital projects costing 
£0°6 million per year. The recurrent implications of these approvals will brin 
expenditure over the three-year period concerned up to £6 million by March 1977. 


_8. Also associated with the Home Secretary’s co-ordinatin is hi i 
bility for research. Section 26 of the Race Relations Act 1968 soe ae Heme 
Secretary to conduct or assist others in conducting research into race relations 
matters and since 1969 some £88,000 has been spent by the Home Office in 
support of race relations research, including for example, the financing, jointl 
with the Gulbenkian Foundation, of the Study of Racial Disadvantage by Political 
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and Economic Planning, the results of the first part of which were published in 
“Racial Disadvantage in Employment” in June 1974. In 1969 the then Home 
Secretary appointed a committee to advise him, with the following terms of reference: 


“To advise the Secretary of State on a programme of research likely to be 
relevant to the formulation of policy concerning the relations between people 
of a different colour, race or ethnic or national origins settled in Great Britain, 
and on the priorities for Government expenditure under Section 26 of the Race 
Relations Act 1968.” 


9. The membership of the committee, which was reconstituted in 1971 under the 
chairmanship of Professor Marie Jahoda of Sussex University, was drawn largely 
from academic circles outside Government, but representatives of the Community 
Relations Commission and the Race Relations Board and, when appropriate, of 
Government Departments attended. meetings as observers. The committee sub- 
mitted a report to the Home Secretary in May 1974. 


10. The Government are considering, in the light of this report, what arrange- 
ments should be made for the future co-ordination of research in the race relations 
field with a view to ensuring a balanced and comprehensive programme. Research 
relevant to race relations is supported not only by the Home Office under Section 26 
of the 1968 Act but also by other Government Departments and the advisory 
committee’s report, which the Home Secretary intends to publish, identifies priority 
areas for research which are of concern to a number of Government Departments. 


Race Relations Agencies 


11. The Race Relations Board was originally set up under the Race Relations 
Act 1965, but reconstituted in its present form in 1968 under the Race Relations 
Act of that year. The 1968 Act also established the Community Relations Com- 
mission. Both agencies have a full-time Chairman and up to 11 part-time members. 
These are appointed by the Home Secretary for two years in the first instance in the 
case of members of the Commission and for three years in the case of the two 
Chairmen and members of the Board. Members are not appointed as representa- 
tives of particular groups in the community or of particular interests, but every 
effort is made to include individuals from the minority communities as well as 
persons having particular knowledge of, for example, industry, education or the 
social services. 


12. The functions of the two agencies are laid down in Sections 14 and 25 of the 
Race Relations Act 1968. It is the function of the Board, under Section 14, to 
secure compliance with the provisions of the Act which make unlawful any discrim- 
ination on the grounds of colour, race or ethnic or national origins in the fields of 
employment and housing and the provision of schools, facilities and services, and 
to resolve differences arising out of any of those provisions. Section 25 of the Act 
lays upon the Commission a duty to encourage the establishment of, and to assist 
others to take steps to secure the establishment of harmonious community relations 
—(defined as relations within the community between people of different colour, 
race or ethnic or national origins)—and to co-ordinate on a national basis the 
measures adoped for that purpose by others: and to advise the Home Secretary 
on any matter referred to the Commission by him and to make recommendations 
to him on any matter which the Commission considers should be brought to his 
attention. For the purpose of discharging these functions, the Commission may 
establish services for giving advice to local authorities and other local organisations 
and for collecting information, with respect to community relations ; provide training 
courses and arrange or promote the holding of conferences. They may also, with 
the Home Secretary’s approval, give financial assistance to any local organisation 
appearing to them to be concerned with community relations and appoint advisory 
committees for such of their functions as they see fit. 


13. The Committee will no doubt seek evidence from the Board and the Com- 
mission and the following paragraphs are accordingly confined to a brief description 
of the arrangements for administration of the two agencies by the Home Office 
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under the 1968 Act. The working of this Act is currently under review and the 
Home Secretary announced to Parliament on 21st November 1974 his intention of 
introducing proposals for amending legislation in due course. 


14. The Home Secretary is not responsible for the day-to-day activities of the 
Board or Commission. Such control as is exercised by the Department is princi- 
pally directed (and largely confined) to the level of expenditure by the two bodies 
from public funds and to the size and composition of their staff complements. As 
to expenditure, the Race Relations Board receives a grant from the Exchequer ; 
the Community Relations Commission receives a grant-in-aid. (For present purposes, 
there is no practical difference between the two, the difference in title arising merely 
from the Commission’s ability under the Race Relations Act 1968 to receive funds 
from other, private sources towards the discharge of its duties). The amount of 
grant or grant-in-aid is assessed on the basis of proposals submitted annually by 
each body to the Home Office for expenditure in the next financial year, together 
with any revised proposals for the current year. These proposals are examined by 
the Home Office with a view to achieving an acceptable balance between the require- 
ments of general public policy in relation to Government expenditure and the need 
to ensure that the two bodies have sufficient resources to discharge the duties laid 
on them by Parliament in the Race Relations Act 1968. Appropriate provision is 
subsequently sought in Parliamentary Estimates. 


15. Within the limits imposed by the size of the grant or grant-in-aid, the Home 
Office, in consultation with the Treasury and the Civil Service Department, approves 
the numbers and gradings of staff employed by the Board and the Commission. 
In considering staffing proposals, regard is paid to the standards applied to posts of 
a broadly similar nature in other fields of Government service. This can entail 
study either of individual posts or of staff structures in the two bodies concerned. 
Several such studies have been carried out by Home Office or Civil Service Depart- 
ment management services officers since the 1968 Act came into force. 


16. Home Office approval and the consent of the Treasury are also required 
under the Act for grants made by the Commission to local bodies concerned with 
community relations. These grants are of two kinds—those made to community 
relations councils for administrative purposes, including the employment by those 
councils of community relations officers and assistant community relations officers - 
and grants towards the costs of projects run by local organisations for community 
relations purposes. The overall sum that may be disbursed by the Commission in 
both kinds of grant is determined annually in the course of the discussions referred 
to in the preceding paragraph about the Commission’s total projected expenditure. 
Within the approved total, the Commission has had since 1972 delegated authority 
to make grants in support of local projects, subject to predetermined criteria as to 
the nature of the projects which may be assisted, and subject also to a ceiling of 
£3,000 for any one grant. Proposals for making individual grants outside the 
criteria or above the £3,000 ceiling are referred to the Home Office for approval 
Such reference is in practice only rarely made. ~ 


17. Home Office approval is also required under Sections 
the 1968 Act for arrangements relating to the way in which’ thee Board ietare 
their functions and for the appointment by the Commission of advisory committees 
Under these provisions the Home Office have approved the establishment of com- 
mittees of members of the Board to handle certain kinds of complaint or other 
administrative or legal matters requiring a decision of the Board, and the establish- 


ment by the Commission of advisory committees on educatio 
housing. n, employment and 


18. Reports on the exercise of their functions are made to the 


annually by both bodies and these reports are laid before Fadia poe 


lith February, 1975. 
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ANNEX 


HOME OFFICE COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES DEPARTMENT— 
(1.1 Drvision) 


Complement 


1 Assistant Secretary 
Principals 

Higher Executive Officer (A) 
Higher Executive Officer 
Executive Officer 

Clerical Officer 

Personal Secretaries 


NR Pe eb 


& 


Examination of Witnesses : 


. T. A. CritcsLey, Assistant Under Secretary, Head of. the Community Pro- 


grammes Department, and Mr. G. P. RENTON, Assistant Secretary, Head 
1.1 Division, of the Home Office, called in and examined. ee ets 


Chairman. 


1. We are much obliged to you for the 
Memorandum that you have submitted 
to us. Could we turn to the first four 
paragraphs together with the annex? 
You give a complement there. Is this 
the compiement of the department or 
of the division? ——(Mr. Critchley.) This 
is the complement of the division only. 


2. Within the department, apart from 
that division, you have a No. 2 division, 
for administration of the urban pro- 
gramme and of community development 
projects, and you also have an urban 
deprivation unit and a voluntary services 
unit?——-Yes. 


3. These obviously are also concerned 
with race relations but the division that 
you are representing is the one directly 
concerned? Yes, that is true. Could 
I make a slight clarification of the open- 
ing paragraph? We refer here to the 
administration and control of the two 
statutory agencies. I should like to 
clarify, if I may, the word “control” in 
this context. Later in the memorandum 
we make it clear that control is essen- 
tially control of staff and finance, not 
day to day control. 





4. This subsequently becomes clear in 
the memorandum itself?——I think so. 


5. There is one point arising on estab- 
lishment. Presumably you are under the 
umbrella of an Under Secretary of State 
or a Deputy Under Secretary of State? 
‘Yes, a Deputy Under Secretary of 
State. 





6. You are dealing with the White 
Paper. Yours is the department respon- 
sible, in the lead, on this? On race 
relations policy generally within govern- 
ment? Yes. 





7. I presume that you have a working 
party, an inter-departmental committee, 
or whatever you care to call it. What 
other departments are represented? 
We have the conventional machinery 
within central government. This com- 
prises the Departments of Education, 
Health, Trade, Industry and Employ- 
ment, and the Treasury. I think that 
all the departments with a major or, 
indeed, a peripheral interest in race 
relations, are concerned, and others are 
brought in as appropriate. 


8. But you are in the lead and hold 
the chair. Who in fact chairs the meet- 
ings of the White Paper working group? 
The Home Secretary chairs meetings 
of ministerial committees, but the chair 
of official committees varies from time 
to time. 








9. When you say that it varies from 
time to time, does it vary in the case of 
the matters being raised, or because of 
the importance of the matters. In other 
words, is it an establishment change 
within the Home Office or a depart- 
mental change? It is always within 
the Home Office, depending, as you say, 
on the importance of the subject. 





10. You refer at the end of the para- 
graph to common principles. You say 
that the role of the Home Office is to 
take the lead; their lead is based on 
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Mr. G. P. RENTON. 


common principles. What are the com- 
mon principles? These are at present 
under review. I think I would say that 
I am not at all clear that it is either 
desirable or feasible to establish common 
principles over this very complex field, 
but when we refer to common principles 
I think we have in mind, for example, 
the recognition that problems of race 
are much rooted in the wider problems 
of urban deprivation. Should we, for 
example, be seeking common principles 
that would attack the problems of race 
in that wider context—improving the lot 
of the indigenous white population along 
with ethnic minority groups simultane- 
ously—or should we to be going for what 
I think the term in vogue is positive 
discrimination, recognising that the prob- 
lems of the minority groups are even 
greater than some of the problems of 
those of the indigenous population living 
in deprived areas. 


11. This is obviously of primary im- 
portance because the principles will 
determine the lines of the White Paper. 
I can see that whilst you are considering 
the White Paper you are uncertain about 
what the principles as they may later 
emerge may be, but I cannot see what 
uncertainty you have about the common 
principles which obtain now. In other 
words, as you say in your last sentence, 
these principles are at present under re- 
view. If you do not know what they 
are, it is very difficult to review them? 
I think perhaps we were a little san- 
guine in implying that there are common 
principles at present. 





12. Would it be fair to say—I am not 
trying to be unfair to you—that you find 
it somewhat difficult to extract the prin- 
cipies from the work that you are carry- 
ing out? In other words, it is largely 
work determined by circumstances? 
I think this is absolutely true. It is, 
indeed, very difficult to deduce any prin- 
wiple here. 


Mr. Bidwell 


13. On a matter of common prin- 
‘ciples, since the field of race relations 
cannot really be divorced from the 
matter of Government’ policy and the 
Home Office application of immigration 
policies, particularly so far as the new 
Commonwealth is concerned, is not one 





of the common principles that is likely 
to be maintained, that of accepting 
family unity in this country? Is not this 
the prime activity in the relation field 
of the Home Office in fulfilling what has 
really emerged as a common principle 
between, let us say, the three major 
parties in the House of Commons. 
Would that in your view be one of the 
common principles to which we are 
likely to adhere in the future as much as 
in the past? Yes, I should certainly 
accept that. 





Mr. Smith 


14. This is a sensitive area, as we all 
know on all sides. Is Mr. Critchley 
happy that the Government of the day, 
with these various advisory statutory 
bodies, is keeping the balance of opinion, 
bearing in mind that so often in so many 
spheres, both right and left, there are 
pressure groups which are vociferous, 
which operate on a very professional 
plane and which sometimes make their 
voices much better known than perhaps 
might be the reality of the situation. 
Is there some approach on behalf of 
officialdom, on behalf of the advisory 
body to the Home Office, to keep in 
mind the fact that all the various levels 
of opinion should be evaluated and 
weighed? Yes, indeed, and I think 
that the Home Secretary has very much 
in mind the need for wide consultations 
with, as you say, the pressure groups as 
well as with the statutory agencies,— 
representatives of Commonwealth organi- 
sations, immigration organisations, and 
indeed any other responsible body before 
publishing a White Paper. 





15. May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion on this? That is, that this Com- 
mittee is, in fact, thinking of paying a 
fairly important visit abroad. In para- 
gtaph 3 you talk about the machinery 
which exists for regular consultation 
between Ministers and officials on race 
relations matters. Have you looked at 
the practice in other countries which have 
an immigration problem as to how they 
carry out that particular function? -—— 
The Home Secretary was himself in the 
United States last month with this very 
much in mind, and I believe that repre- 
sentatives of the Community Relations 
Commission have been to America from 
time to time. 
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16. Have you looked at any other 
countries besides America?———Not to 
my knowledge. (Mr. Renton.) No. We 
do receive a certain amount of informa- 
tion, usually in a written form, from 
European countries, for example, and 
we have the occasional visit from 
officials. . For instance, I was visited 
recently by a French official who came 
to exchange information about practices 
in our respective countries. This kind 
of contact exists. 


Mr. Miller. 


17. As a new member J am not so 
fully aware of the position, but I should 
like to explore a little further with Mr. 
Critchley the question of the common 
principles. Am I correct in understand- 
ing that the aim of the White Paper will 
be to deduce common principles or to 
establish a new set of common prin- 
ciples? I think that in an earlier reply 
you said it was hard to deduce any 
principles, but surely we have to start 
somewhere. Am I correct in assuming 
that the White Paper will try to estab- 
lish some principles? ——(Mr. Critchley.) 
I am afraid that I cannot really answer 
that question. The White Paper is still 
a very distant document. 


Chairman. 


18. Can I intervene to clarify this? 
You say that it is a very distant docu- 
ment. I was present at the time, and 
I gathered from the Home Secretary 
when he was replying to questions last 
week that he regarded it as something 
very proximate. I know how depart- 
mental committees work, but very 
proximate in the sense that it would be 
published in the late summer? I am 
sorry ; I was a little misleading, I think, 
in my reply. When I said “ distant” 
what I really meant was that we are 
only at the beginning of a wide range 
of consultation. I did not mean distant 
in time, but distant in conception, really. 


Mr. Miller. 


19. If I might anticipate a paragraph 
or two, is part of the work of the re- 
search commission of the Department 
intended to help establish these prin- 
ciples, or is it a device to put off a 
decision, or how would you envisage 
it?——It is certainly not a device in- 
tended to defer any decision. I think 








that the research—rather meagre re- 
search, I am afraid, at present—is rela- 
tively long term and is not related in 
any way to the preparation of the White 
Paper. 


20. But would it be correct to say 
that this putative White Paper would 
start from the principle that every effort 
should be made to avoid discrimination 
inside the borders of this country, 
amongst those resident here? I 
think, if I may say so, that it would 
perhaps be wrong of me as an official 
to anticipate what the Home Secretary 
might say in the White Paper, but having 
said that I think that I can safely say 
that I would certainly expect any White 
Paper to-say something on those lines. 


21. Therefore, would it be dangerous 
to take steps of positive discrimination 
in favour of minorities of whatever 
description? Here, I think, we are 
touching on issues of policy that really 
I should have thought with respect 
should await the White Paper. 


Mr. Smith. 


22. May I go back to a previous ques- 
tion, the point at which you distil in- 
formation? Looking at other countries’ 
experiences, and how far they might be 
able to set a framework for our ideas, 
you mentioned that the Home Secretary 
had been to the United States. Presum- 
ably he was accompanied by officials. 
How does this information circulate 
through the department? He was 
accompanied by the Permanent Under 
Secretary of State, Sir Arthur Peterson, 
and by one of his special advisers, Mr. 
Anthony Lester, and they have prepared 
material for consideration within the 
Department and for discussion with other 
departments. 











Mr. Moonman. 


23. Are we saying, in fact, that a paper 
was produced by the personnel con- 
cerned and that this was then a matter 
for discussion and debate within the 
Department? Yes. Several reports 
have been made available. 


Mr. Wilson. 


24. May I ask, referring back to the 
first sentence in the introduction to your 
memorandum, have you any idea in 
the Home Office how many organisa~- 
tions there are; whether national or 
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local, which are dealing with the ad- 
ministration of race  relations?——I 
could not answer that offhand. I think 
one would need to define rather care- 
fully the kind of organisation. I am 
aware of a number of local church 
groups and many voluntary bodies 
helped by the race relations unit of the 
British Council of Churches who work 
at local level to great effect in this area. 
But how many, I do not know, and 
they tend to change from time to time. 


25. I imagine that you cannot answer 
this next question that I want to ask you. 
Is any effort made by the Home Office 
to see that in the realm of race relations 
there is not a great deal of overlapping 
of effort on the one hand, and, on the 
other that areas which should be covered 
are not covered? Is there any con- 
scious effort by the Home Office to 
achieve efficient administration? No. 
I think that this is the statutory respon- 
sibility of the Community Relations 
Commission. The 1968 Act places on 
them the duty of co-ordination. I think 
section 25, subsection (3), places a duty 
on the Commission “ to co-ordinate on a 
national basis the measures adopted for 
that purpose...”. That is to say, 
securing harmonious community rela- 
tions. I think that the Home Office view 
would be that it is for the Commission 
to discharge that duty. 





26. Going on from there, is any posi- 
tive action taken by the Home Office to 
see that this co-ordination, which is 
clearly so important, is actually being 
put into effect, or are all of them going 
along in their own sweet way, hoping 
to arrive at the same place? I think 
that it is the uncertainty about the 
answer to that question which is one 
of the factors underlying the Home 
Secretary’s wish to review the whole of 
the administration. 





27. Could I ask you another question 
based on the same theme? In para- 
graph 3, you say “In recent months, 
for example, use was made of. this 
machinery to co-ordinate and prepare 
the Government’s response to the Select 
‘Committee’s report on education.” That 
report was published in September, 
1973. I am concerned that the only 
example that you are able to quote is 


Mr. T. A. CRITCHLEY and 
Mr. G. P. 
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from something which happened in 
September, 1973. Have you got any 
more recent examples which would show 
that this work is going on all the time, 
rather than refer to something which 
happened almost 18 months ago? 
We had a report from the Community 
Relations Commission published last 
year on homelessness and unemployment 
among West Indian youths. That reached 
the Home Office, I think, in the spring 
of 1974, and was processed very rapidly 
by this kind of machinery, and Minis- 
ters did reach decisions in July of last 
year, the effect of which was to give a 
good deal of financial help to West 
Indian self help groups. 





28. Could I ask a final question to 
tidy all this up? I am not being dis- 
respectful, but on reading through these 
first four paragraphs I had the feeling 
that in the realm of race relations, as 
far as administration is concerned, those 
who were engaged in it were largely 
going along in their own sweet Way and 
that the Home Office had very 
little control and not much know- 
ledge of what was going on. Is 
that truly the position? Do you 
feel that you have got control of what is 
happening, or are you just hoping that 
things will work out all right? I 
think I really come back to the answer 
that I gave a little earlier, that, as I 
understand it, a principal object of the 
Race Relations Act 1968 was to place 
on the Community Relations Commis- 
sion the kind of duty that you are sug- 
gesting might be undertaken by the 
Home Office. My understanding is that 
the two agencies were set up at that 
time to do jobs which it did not seem 
appropriate for a government department 
to undertake. So that I think my answer 
to your question is probably no, the 
Home Office does not know a great deal 
of what is going on. Under present 
arrangements I do not think that it has 
the capacity to do so. 





29. Do you look upon that as being 
a Satisfactory position, or that more 
should be learned by the Home Office? 
I think that the decision really was 
implicit in the Act passed by Parliament 
in 1968, and I do not think that it would 
be proper for me to criticise Parliament’s 
view. 
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Mr. Smith 


30. As a rider to that, do you really 
feel as a permanent official, that some- 
how the government agency should be 
initiators and innovators rather than 
merely reacting to events which Parlia- 
ment might impose upon them?——I 
should certainly like to see the Com- 
munity Relations Commission as an effec- 
tive initiating body. 


Chairman 


31. You referred to the initiative. that 
the Home Secretary took. Did that initia- 
tive precede or follow the inquiry made 
by the special unit in the Cabinet Office? 
——I think that chronologically it fol- 
lowed that. I think the report prepared 
by the CPRS was made available to the 
previous Conservative administration and 
was inherited by this administration. 


32. I would ask you whether this is 
within your knowledge: do you know 
from where the initiative for that inquiry 
arose?——I do not know that. It was 
before I came into my present job. 


Mr. Hall-Davis 


33. Regarding some of the earlier ques- 
tions, I think you said that you regard 
the initiatory or active role to lie pri- 
marily, under the legislation, with the 
Race Relations Board and perhaps with 
the Community Relations Commission. 
What interests me is the question of the 
flow of information to officials, primarily 
in your division but also in other depart- 
ments, about the actual situation and the 
problems that are arising. May I ask 
whether there is any machinery within 
the various departments for those officials 
who would be expected to be in con- 
tact with race relations problems to fur- 
nish continuing and regular reports? One 
thinks of education, where obviously 
Her Majesty’s inspectors are in a par- 
ticularly good position to highlight some 
of the problems, and one would imagine 
that in your own Department the pro- 
bation service might be. One can also 
think of certain sections of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security. Is 
it, in fact, the practice for reports to be 
prepared regularly within those depart- 
ments by those people who would be 
expected to be able to furnish factual 
information as opposed to initiating 
actions as to how the situation stands? 





——Yes, to some extent.. I think that my 
knowledge on this is necessarily limited 
because we are concerned here with 
administrative practices in other depart- 
ments. I do know, however, that as you 
yourself say, some of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science specialise in race rela- 
tions. That department recently set up 
its unit in response to the Select Commit- 
tee’s report. The Department of Employ- 
ment have their own race relations advi- 
sory staff which I think is based on a 
regional organisation. To my knowledge 
no other department has specialist statf 
on race relations. 


34. And there is no regular reporting 
channel? There are no papers regu- 
larly available to your co-ordinating 
committee for reference when they are 
considering the advice that they should 
offer the Home Secretary on general 
policy matters? No, the systematic 
arrangements for consultation are 
roughly those that are touched on in 
this memorandum, but there is nothing 
going beyond that. 





35. Do you, therefore, derive your 
information from the annual reports of 
the Race Relations Board and the Com- 
munity Relations Commission and such 
other external studies or comments as 
may come to the notice of the officials? 
Is there no internal departmental feed 
of what might be considered relevant 
monitoring of how these matters are 
developing? There is a very large 
number of reports and recommendations 
totalling at the moment something of 
the order of 300, at present before the 
Government, focused in the Home Office 
and touching upon a very wide range 
of Government activity—notably educa- 
tion, housing, social services and em- 
ployment. We are, in the Home Office, 
co-ordinating this mass of material, and 
we have regular discussions with the 
other departments in an effort to evolve 
common policies and to work towards 
the preparation of the White Paper that 
the Home Secretary foreshadows. 


Mr. Smith. 


36. Do you also take into account 
individual representations and letters 
from members of this House, often com- 
bined with representations made to them 
by constituents? Certainly, yes. 
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Chairman. 


37. Not anticipating the later para- 
graphs in the report but confining our 
attention to the preparation of the White 
Paper, have the agencies any representa- 
tion on the group, or the groups, con- 
sidering this? No, this is entirely a 
matter within the internal machinery of 
government. 





38. Have you asked them for advice? 
——I understand that the Home Secre- 
tary intends to consult them shortly. 


39. As far as the Commission is con- 
cerned, will he use his statutory powers 
to ask for advice, or will he do it in- 
formally? I should expect him to 
do it informally. 





40. I suppose that the disadvantage 
of asking for advice under the statutory 
provisions is that that would have to 
be available? ——Quite so. 


41. Does this not place the agencies 
in a difficulty? I can see your own 
position in formulating policy within a 
government. You have got to reconcile 
the different departments to present a 
policy, but does it not place the agencies 
at a disadvantage if they are not party 
to those discussions particularly as at the 
moment the position is very uncertain 
and the principles are not defined? 
I think that there is certainly every 
intention of consulting fully the two 
agencies. I think it is simply a ques- 
tion of the time and manner in which 
they are consulted. 





42. I was going to take next para- 
graphs 5, 6 and 7, which deal with your 
grant aiding powers. If we take the first 
paragraph, these are distinguished in the 
sense that the full costs are specific and 
can, I assume, be easily identified, but 
the proportionate costs are obviously 
more difficult to identify. May I 
ask you generally whether you have 
had, or are having, difficulties in this 
distinction in aiding the local authorities? 
I am not aware of any. The effective 
control here lies with the district auditor. 
I think that the arrangements for paying 
grants under section 11 of the Act are 
now well established and do not give 
rise to any difficulty. 





43. I am not asking for it at the 
moment, but can you give uwus_ the 


amounts that have been provided over 
a period of years? Yes, certainly. 





44, Thank you very much. We turn 
now to paragraph 6. Here you deter- 
mine an element, as it were, within the 
urban programe related to the diffi- 
culties of minorities within the local 
authority areas? Not quite. We in- 
vite applications at large, giving guidance 
about the kind of projects that we our- 
selves, or the Government as a whole, 
regard highly. We invariably encourage 
applications from local authorities which 
are proposing schemes to aid ethnic 
minorities, and through them voluntary 
bodies which are also concerned. We 
send copies of our invitation to com- 
munity relations councils so that they 
are well aware of the opportunities, and 
in considering applications we give high 





priority to proposals to help these 
problems. 

45. That goes, of course, into the 
departmental review. How substantial 


is the race relations element? ‘We 
find this very hard to cost because a 
number of schemes encouraged by us 
have been multi-racial and the defini- 
tion is not an easy one to draw. We 
refer in paragraph 7 of the paper to a 
sum of £6 million which was made 
available last year, money which would 
otherwise have been used as capital aid 
to Uganda, and the whole of this has 
been made available, or has been 
allocated, rather, to them. 





46. It was because of paragraph 7 
that I was asking these questions. I 
was going to conclude by asking you 
whether you would prefer, as is factually 
the case in the illustration of Uganda, 
to have an amount designated for this 
purpose rather than to be enveloped in 
the urban aid programme? I think 
that to the administrator it is much 
tidier and easier to have a specific alloca- 
tion. Otherwise questions of judgment 
creep in which are really very difficult. 





47. In establishing your case in the 
inter-department review, what are the 
criteria that would give you an element 
of priority? We attach importance 
first to the order of priority assessed by 
the local authority. Subject to that we 
take the advice of relevant departments, 
which themselves have professional ad- 
visers on, for example, educational 
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schemes, pre-school provision, day 
centres, hostels for old folk, and so on. 
We rely really on the professional ad- 
vice of the departments. 


Mr. Smith. 


48. May I ask what quality that 
advice is, because obviously the Home 
Office is much more attuned to this 
whole problem than any other depart- 
ment? Does it tend to be the poor 
relation in respect of other activities 
within those departments that you men- 
tion?——-I do not think so. I think 
that all Whitehall regards the urban 
programme as very important. It is 
very limited, in size, of course, but it 
is nevertheless potentially very valuable, 
and I am quite sure that departments 
regard it very seriously and take advice 
at a high professional level. 


Mr. Steen. 


49. Mr. Critchley, I think everybody 
knows of your wide experience of the 
Ugandan Asians and the tremendous 
work that you and your Department did 
in rehousing them, but you have got me 
on to the very area which you know 
I have been somewhat critical about in 
relation to voluntary agencies, and now 
it is applied to race relations agencies. 
That is whether urban aid is getting down 
to the grass root groups which could 
most benefit from it. You may know 
that last June or July, I tabled about 
30 questions to the Home Office on 
urban aid. The answers have corrobo- 
rated my view that it is not getting to 
the grass root voluntary groups which 
could benefit from small:sums of money. 
On your view that local authority pre- 
ference is important and that the civil 
service has machinery for saying 
whether one scheme is to be preferred 
against another, I should like to ask 
whether you feel that we ought to be 
looking at ways in which you can either 
bypass a local authority, which I know 
creates problems, or at ways in which 
we can say that the local authority must 
give x per cent. of its funds to grass root 
community groups which are desperately 
trying to identify themselves with their 
purposes and objectives and which have 
tremendous problems to get funds, and 
the very large established voluntary 
agencies which know the processes, and 
how to apply and so on. I am very 
anxious to explore with you how, if 


we take it as a good thing, we are going 
to encourage ethnic groups to start doing 
things which they desperately want to 
do but which they cannot do because 
they have not got the funds, nor the 
machinery to get them. I should like 
to know what your views are?——I 
sympathise very much with the thoughts 
expressed here by the hon. Member. I 
think we are keenly aware of the im- 
perfections of the urban programme, and 
any advice and help we can get from 
this Committee we should certainly 
warmly welcome. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


50. I should like to follow Mr. Steen 
in the spirit in which he has raised the 
question. If we look at the Ugandan 
exodus, the idea of the re-settlement 
camps was to ease their passage into 
British society and to some extent to 
achieve their dispersal and not to see 
them gravitating towards the areas of 
concentration of people of Asian origin 
which already existed. That has not 
really been successful, so you have had 
the understandable attitudes, I think, of 
local authorities like Leicester and 
Ealing whose reaction was, “ We have 
got all we can cope with now, without 
any more.” Local authorities in many 
parts of the country courageously, I 
thought, made decisions especially to set 
aside housing. This will apply in future 
particularly so far as Kenya is concerned, 
although the exodus may well be much 
more steady, I understand. I gathered 
this from the Foreign Secretary recently. 
But a local authority in an area where 
there is already overcrowding and has 
a heavy concentration, such as my own, 
dare not especially make efforts to house 
refugees in the interest of race relations. 
For the same kind of people, particularly 
with the aid of monies in respect of 
Uganda because of mad Amin and the 
withdrawal of British aid to Uganda 
in consequence, those funds could be 
used. What is your reaction to the idea 
that they could, as Mr. Steen has hinted, 
be used much more effectively in assist- 
ing the re-settlement of people, perhaps 
through assisting organisations that are 
in being, to achieve the best harmonious 
possible arrangements that can be arrived 
at? I absolutely agree that the more 
flexible, the more imaginative, arrange- 
ments that we can get for the adminis- 
tration of this programme, the better, 
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and I very much hope that we can 
improve. We did last year consult fully 
with the Community Relations Commis- 
sion about the dispersal of the so-called 
Amin money, the £6 million. I do not 
know how far they in turn consulted 
local community relations councils. 


Mr. Bidwell.] They are not the best 
body, as I shall show later, I hope. 


Mr. Wilson. 


51. But surely, it not the position this, 
that there simply is not enough money 
to do all the things which need to be 
done? Absolutely. 


52. Going on from there, when the 
local authorities have used the money, 
and it has not gone down to the grass 
roots as we have heard, is there any 
evidence that what the local authorities 
did with it was to waste it? I can 
only say that I personally am not aware 
of any evidence of that. 


' 53. So that really the situation is this. 
Although money may not be getting 
down to the grass roots, not enough 
money is being provided for the local 
authorities to do the things that they 
want to do, let alone provide ample funds 
for grass root usage? I think that we 
are concerned with issues of public ex- 
penditure, which at the moment are very 
sensitive, but I agree in general, of 
course, that the more money one can 
make available the better. 











54. As things stand at the moment, if 
more money went to the grass roots it 
would mean that things which the local 
authorities are trying to do, and need to 
do, could not be done. Would that be 
the position? I should like to think 
about that, if I may. 





Mr. Steen. 


55. You may not be able to answer 
this question, but do you believe that the 
money is always better used by the local 
authority to help race relations, rather 
than promoting grass roots work? Is 
the local authority always more right 
than the people who are the so-called 
problem, who are wanting to do some- 
thing about their own situation? ——I 
hold no brief for local authorities, but I 
should think it ‘unlikely that local 
authorities are generally better able to 


spend urban programme money than 
many of the voluntary organisations who 
are in the field. We lack proper research 
on this and this is one of the deficiencies 
of which we are very conscious. 


Chairman. 


56. I have one question before we turn 
to research. Do you find that there are 
any disadvantages in the fact that you 
are dealing with local authorities and 
that yours is not the department that 
ordinarily deals with them in _ these 
matters? The Department of the En- 
vironment has all the machinery to deal 
with local authorities on these questions. 
Do you find that disadvantageous, or 
do you find that it is counterbalanced by 
the fact that you are pursuing a single 
objective? I have not been aware of 
any disadvantage. The Home Office does 
deal with local authorities in a police 
capacity, and in a fire capacity, through 
our urban deprivation work, and we do, 
of course, work very closely with the 
Department of the Environment and the 
other departments, such as the DHSS, 
with links with local authorities in the 
administration of these programmes. 





57. I was not suggesting that the Home 
Office had not got relations with local 
authorities. JI was suggesting that in the 
fields of these activities, the Department 
of the Environment would be the Depart- 
ment ordinarily in contact with and 
giving guidance to, the local authorities? 
I can say is that we have not 
felt handicapped. 





Mr. Moonman. 


58. Perhaps there is a little difference 
between not having felt handicapped 
and seeing it more constructively better. 
I wonder whether we could ask you 
whether you feel that at any level on 
which this interface takes place it might 
be better? Within another depart- 
ment? 


59. I am thinking in terms of where 
the Home Office has this responsibility, 
and that so much of it, in terms of local 
authorities, is dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment and whether in 
fact you have this responsibility. Your 
point was that the Home Office has links 
locally through the police, the fire ser- 
vice, and so on. What we are saying 
is not just, has there been a handicap, 
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but could it be better? Could the rela- 
tionship be more effective locally? —— 
I do not think I am qualified to answer 
the question. 


60. Why not? If you are being coy, or 
it is diplomatically impossible to answer, 
I can understand it, but why should you 
not be qualified? I think it is because 
I would take a subjective view of this. 





Mr. Moonman.] That might not be un- 
reasonable. 


Chairman 
61. This is a matter that is very much 
alive at the Home Office because you 
have lost responsibilities on this very 
ground? The Children’s Department? 


62. Yes. To put it very simply, there is 
no natural association between these acti- 
vities and the two that you have cited— 
police and fire protection? No. I 
think that underlying this is the Home 
Secretary’s concern for law, order and 
policing and this was before I was myself 
involved in this area of administration. 
I think that the view was taken by Minis- 
ters of the day that it would be appro- 
priate for the Home Secretary to take on 
the responsibility in 1966 for race rela- 
tions policies becauses they were thought 
to touch closely questions of law and 
order. I think that the same thinking 
has underlain the later decision to give 
the Home Secretary responsibility for co- 
ordinating policies on urban deprivation. 
This complex, I think, is very clcsely 
inter-related and we work very closely 
with the other departments, and in par- 
ticular with the Department of the 
Environment, in carrying forward these 
policies. 








Mr. Smith. 

63. Is there not in that respect some 
kind of subconscious underlying feeling 
that these matters are primarily ones of 
law and order, whereas in effect if the 
whole responsibility for providing pro- 
perly for immigrant populations were 
transferred to some other authority or to 
some other department, one might get it 
out of that particular sphere and it would 
become a general problem as part of the 
ordinary scene of the country rather than 
a specialist one which requires the atten- 
tion of, for example, the Home Secre- 
tary? Yes. I find myself open- 
minded on this. I think that there are 


arguments for placing this responsibility 
on other departments. I am not clear 
that there is any department that is 
uniquely better qualified than the Home 
Office to take it, but I can see that there 
are arguments for this. 


Mr. Wilson. 


64. Can I ask a question on section 
11, of the Local Government Act, 1966, 
and the Local Government Grants 
(Social Need) Act, 1969? Under each of 
those it is necessary for the local autho- 
rity to be prepared to pay 25 per cent. 
of the cost. How many cases are there 
that occur where the Home Office refuses 
to make a grant of 75 per cent. when the 
local authority puts in an application? 
I think that the demand for the 
amount of urban programme money is 
about four or five times the amount 
available, so necessarily something of 
the order of, perhaps, a quarter of the 
applications is approved. 


65. That means that even where local 
authorities are prepared to spend the 
money, there is not sufficient cash avail- 
able to provide the 75 per cent. from 
central funds? That is right. 








Chairman. 


66. To turn to research, which is 
dealt with in paragraphs 8, 9 and 10, 
we have already conceded the import- 
ance of research, and I see that since 
1969 some £88,000 was spent. That is 
about £15,000 a year. That is minimal, 
is it not?——Yes. 

67. It is a pitiful amount on research, 
is it not? This is the amount spent 
by the Home Office. 


68. How much did Gulbenkian pro- 
vide for that particular study? This 
was jointly financed by the Home Office 
and Gulbenkian. 


69. You do not know what Gulben- 
kian provided? I am told Gulbenkian 
provided £65,000. 


70. So that the Home Office is say- 
ing that since 1969 it has provided 
£80,000 and on one occasion The Gul- 
benkian Foundation provided £65,000 
themselves? That is correct. 


71. It does not put the Government 
in a very strong position in saying that 
they think research is important in this 
field, does it? It does not. 
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72. Shall we turn to the committee 
to see what it has done? It was 
appointed in 1969. How many times has 
it met since then? It has been meet- 
ing about six times a year. 





73. Can you tell me how many times 
it has met since 1969, because I notice 
that it was reconstituted in 1971? J 
am afraid I do not know. 


74. We should like those-figures. It 
was reconstituted in 1971. I notice that 
the committee, which is referred to in 
paragraph 9 consists of academics, but 
why are the practitioners not members 
of the advisory committee? I notice 
that they are observers? I was not 
familiar with the considerations in mind 
when this advisory committee was set up. 
We could certainly put in a paper if 
you would like us to. 


75. I should be much obliged, be- 
cause I notice that the committee have 
submitted a report fairly recently, and 
it is the intention, I believe, to publish 
that report? Yes. 


76. Could we have advance notice of 
that? We shall not publish it until 
their publication. We shall assume that 
publication will take place before our 
report is published but it would be very 
helpful to us? ‘Yes. 














Mr. Hall-Davis. 


77. Is the £88,000 the product of an 
annual budget figure, a departmental 
internal budget figure? If so, is that 
the sum of a budget that was fully 
expended, and if it is not, how much 
was the budget and what is the un- 
absorbed portion, as it were? Could 
you also give us some definition of what 
constitutes research in this field? Does 
it include, for instance what I would 
call experimental/research field projects, 
such as you get in the education field in 
certain areas, some of which have pro- 
duced very interesting results? JI won- 
dered what research is in this field. Is 
it a study of statistics, need, and 
illiteracy, or does it cover actual ground- 
work of a particular basis with particular 
supervision and controls and additional 
professional resources available?——The 
answer to the first part of the question 
is that the amount of money spent on 
research has been less than the budgeted 
amount. I have not got that figure in 


my head but I can let the Committee 
have it. As to the second question, I 
understand that the terms of reference 
of the advisory committee were wide 
open, to propose research on any of the 
lines that have been mentioned. They 
did in their report identify areas 
where they thought research should 
have priority. These were, firstly, the 
need for a study of how to obtain 
statistics of ethnic minorities and where 
they can be collected—a very sensitive 
area—and the Office of Population Cen- 
suses and Surveys has since set up a 
working party to follow that up. Their 
second priority was the need for action 
research, which I do not think they 
defined very clearly in their report. 
Thirdly, they were concerned with the 
need for research into problems of hous- 
ing and employment among ethnic 
minority groups. This report has, of 
course, been circulated to the depart- 
ments—the DOE and the Department of 
Employment—and those recommenda- 
tions are being followed up by them, 
and I could not speak as to how far 
they have got with them. Another point 
raised, I think, was the fact that the 
advisory research committee comprised 
academics with observers from those in 
practice. This has been well heeded and 
when the Home Secretary makes his 
statement about the reconstitution of the 
committee, he will, I think, make clear 
that any new committee will be com- 
posed very much more of those who are 
administering this matter, perhaps with 
some academics in a minority. 


Mr. Steen. 


78. Could I ask you whether you 
know, or whether it would be possible to 
find out, what recommendations for 
action which research threw out, have 
been implemented? (Mr. Renton). 
Could I perhaps try to think of an illus- 
tration? Race relations research, which 
in itself is a difficult enough concept to 
define, does not just include what the 
Home Office may or may not do under 
section 26. The total effort, which is, of 
course, the important question, is what 
is done by a variety of agencies, the 
Home Office amongst them, as well as 
by other government departments, the 
Social Science Research Council and, of 
course, the Community Relations Com- 
mission and the universities. So that the 
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total effort that is going into race relations 
research in this country is very much 
bigger than is indicated by the small 
figures mentioned here. The practical 
illustration that occurs to me of research 
or of a research type investigation, which 
has led to practical results which are now 
being implemented is the one to which 
Mr. Critchley referred before. That is, 
the problem of the alienated, disaffected, 
unemployed young West Indian youths. 
The reference unit of the Community 
Relations Commission, which is a kind 
of research agency, did this investigation, 
and produced a report. On the basis of 
that report and such other information 
as we had, decisions were taken by 
ministers which have resulted in more 
money being made available to deal with 
the specific problem of the self help 
groups. 


79. That is very helpful. What, I think, 
would be even more helpful, subject to 
the Chairman’s view, is this. We are 
talking about research and the thousands 
of pounds that go into it. If we are 
considering research in terms of race 
relations, before we consider how much 
more needs to go into it, I think we 
ought to have a reference back to see 
how much has been put into it, to do 
what research, and to see what action 
has been taken. I should say that my 
hobby horse on this point is that in this 
country we are doing far more research 
than we are able to implement by action. 
This is certainly very true in a number 
of other fields but 1 think it might be 
relevant before you put more money into 
research, to see what recommendations 
have been made in existing research 
which have not been implemented? 
We can, I think, provide some in- 
formation on that. Whether we could 
make it comprehensive I rather doubt, 
because I imagine so much of it lies 
within the spheres of responsibility of 
other departments and possibly even of 
other agencies. For example, I believe 
that a fair amount of research which 
has race relations implications has been 
carried out by such bodies as_ the 
National Foundation for Educational 
Research sponsored by the Department 
of Education and Science. That kind of 
activity and research goes on. I think 
that we should find it in practice a little 
difficult to produce a comprehensive 
summary. 





Chairman. 


80. This was the point that I had in 
mind, the effectiveness of this commit- 
tee, and how far Professor Jahoda’s 
contmittee had been able to do just what 
you are suggesting—that the Social 
Science Research Council should carry 
out research and that the Foundation 
should carry out research, and how far 
this had been done. I think what is 
needed in any particular field like this 
is some influence on general bodies pro- 
moting research? Indeed, but I think 
that the basic function of Professor 
Jahoda’s committee was to look at the 
broad questions of priorities and of 
needs for research; and it is only when 
answers to those questions have been 
reached that you can really decide which 
agencies are the ones best fitted to carry 
them out. 





81. So that at the moment we are 
not in a position to influence the bodies 
responsible for promoting research be- 
cause we have not decided the fields of 
priority? ——I think that is broadly true. 


Mr. Miller. 


82. I am neither a practitioner nor an 
academic. Can I ask for a clarification 
of the term “action research”? 
(Mr. Critchley.) I am not sure that I 
can give an accurate description or one 
that would be generally agreed by prac- 
titioners in this perhaps slightly esoteric 
field. I think that what Professor 
Jahoda’s committee had in mind was 
the model of, for example, the com- 
munity development project where in 
twelve areas in Great Britain there are 
teams of action workers paralleled by 
teams of academics drawn from univer- 
sities or colleges of higher education 
undertaking social action projects with 
the community, involving the community 
in the identification of their needs, and 
bringing those needs to the attention of 
the local authority and other statutory 
bodies to see how far a community can 
better itself. This is the action side. The 
research side ‘parallels that—monitor- 
ing progress. I think that this is the 
kind of thing that Professor Jahoda’s 
committee had in mind. 


83. Will this extend to those com- 
munities that have done some self help, 
such as, for instance, the Polish com- 
munities in my constituency, or the 
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Ukrainians or other forms of minorities 
which run clubs, or promote language 
instruction, or music dancing? I 
doubt whether Professor Jahoda’s com- 
mittee applied their minds to this. 


Mr. Smith. 


84. In view of Mr. Critchley’s very 
fair comment, I think that the Home 
Secretary of the day will look on this 
kind of committee with the idea that it 
might perhaps be too academically 
weighted, should we not regard this par- 
ticular report that is coming up with a 
certain amount of healthy suspicion be- 
cause, in fact, it might well have been 
weighted too much one way? (Mr. 
Renton.) If I might reply to that, I think 
it is not so much that Professor Jahoda’s 
committee was too heavily weighted 
academically for the job that it was 
doing. The type of issue that it was 
considering was one in which it was ex- 
tremely valuable to have the advice of 
eminent experienced academics in the 
research field. It is when their advice 
is available, as it now is, that the cus- 
tomer requirement can be more usefully 
discussed in the light of that advice by 
the people who are in effect the 
customers. 








Mr. Moonman. 


85. I think that if we are to take a 
correct definition of action research, it is 
clearly to implement your findings even 
before you have reached your conclu- 
sions. In other words, what we are saying, 
and this is a perfectly legitimate inter- 
pretation of past studies over many years, 
is that one does not need to isolate 
research from training or from com- 
munity activity. On that basis I think 
that the composition of the committee 
is much less important. What I think 
we perhaps have not heard of is the 
actual breakdown of the research. I 
wondered whether you were in a position 
to tell us what training element was 
contained in the research. When dealing 
with action research, it is difficulty to 
know whether it is research in the narrow 
sense or whether there is concealed 
within the cost a training factor, a 
training expenditure, which of course 
would make a very great difference 
to the figures that have been given 
to us. I wondered whether you might 
like to comment on the breakdown of 
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that research and whether there are 
any action research projects that have 
been completed and whether they have 
been implemented as models in other 
parts of the country?——I think I 
am answering the question when I say 
that no programme of action research 
has yet been initiated as a result of 
this recommendation, which as I re- 
collect it, was also qualified somewhat by 
the need first for the Home Office to dis- 
cuss with, I think, the Social Science 
Research Council and others, the precise 
opportunities for exploiting this some- 
what esoteric technique. Certainly at the 
moment we are still at the stage of con- 
sidering this recommendation, and as 
such no programme of action research 
on the ground has been initiated as a 
result of that recommendation. 


86. Can I pursue this a little bit fur- 
ther? We are using the word “ esoteric ”. 
It has been with us for 20 years maybe 
in one form or another, and I think that 
it is bedrock in some forms of training 
of people, and is not just confined to 
social services but is indeed so in indus- 
try—particularly in industry. What is in 
fact the delay? Is there a delay in this, 
or is there just an inability to get the 
ideas across? Why has there been a 
hold up? May I make two points in 
answer to that? First, I did not mean to 
imply, of course, that no action research 
was going on. Mr. Critchley has explained 
the CDP programme. So far as the 
second point is concerned, the position 
is that this report was made available a 
month or two ago and naturally requires 
very careful consideration, particularly 
at a time when the Government is in 
general reviewing the whole of the 
arrangements for race relations legisla- 
tion and machinery. 


Mr. Steen.] I think that if we are 
going to do this properly we need to 
know all the research programmes that 
all the organisations are engaged in, the 
cost, the duration, those that have recom- 
mended, shall we say, since 1968, certain 
action, who has actually considered that 
action and whether any action was taken. 
To consider recommending more money 
for research before we even know what 
action has been taken on existing research 
is something which I feel needs very 
careful looking at, because there is a 
great deal of research going on in this 
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country and often there is a gap between 
the research and the translation into 
action. That is the area in which I 
should like some further guidance 
accepting that the Home Office may not 
have it and that we may have to draw 
“up a list of people who have. As I 
understand it—this is my second point 
—Professor Jahoda’s committee had a 
completely different function. It was 
really to highlight those areas that need 
careful attention, and more careful 


looking at. Those two points do not 
seem to be in conflict. 
Mr. Moonman.] One would accept 


that it is action research, because this 
comes back to the point that the two 
need not necessarily be divided; hence 
my point about how much is the train- 
ing element in this budget? 


Mr. Steen.] That is right. 


Mr. Wilson. 


87. Those of us who have sat on this 
Committee for some time have been 
inundated with reports and comments, 
advice, and so forth. If we were to 
say that we will have no more research 
and that we have got enough knowledge 
to get on with doing the things which 
we have already been advised should 
be done, would you not agree that it is 
time now to call a halt to research and 
to get on with the practical application 
of the recommendations that have been 
put forward?——(Mr. Critchley.) I 
think we find that, with respect, a very 
refreshing point of view. 


Chairman. 


88. That is a comforting point at 
which to turn to the remainder of your 
memorandum, which deals with the race 
relations agencies. May I put a very 
general question to you first? You have 
got two agencies, the Board and the 
Commission. In your judgment do you 
find that they have been satisfactory in 
discharging the responsibilities put upon 
them? I find that a very difficult 
question to answer. I think that both 
bodies have worked under very consider- 
able difficulties in a field that was largely 
new when they were set up, and clearly 
they have been pioneering their way. 
The Race Relations Board, I think, has 
been generally acclaimed as a successful 
agency within its terms of reference and 
given the limited powers available to it, 





and given, too, the resources in terms 
of staff, which necessarily were limited. 
The Community Relations Commission 
has, I think, been placed in a very diffi- 
cult position, as a creature of the estab- 
lishment enjoying the confidence of the 
establishment, while at the same time 
seeking to build up the confidence of the 
ethnic minority groups, and I suppose 
being seen by them as something as a 
pressure group on the government. I 
think that this situation places the com- 
mission in a very difficult position, and 
when you ask me whether we are satis- 
fied with its activities I can only, reply, 
I think, that it would be a little impudent 
of me to say yes or no to that question. 


89. I am not asking you to be im- 
pudent in any degree at all. You say 
“a creature of the establishment.” How 
does this arise? Could I put it com- 
prehensively? How does this arise, and 
if it does arise, and the implication is 
that this is undesirable, how would you 
avoid it, presuming that you have to 
have some grant aided body to operate 
in this field? I think that probably 
from the outset it has been regarded by 
the ethnic minority groups as very much 
the creature of the establishment. It was 
in that sense that I used the term, and 
it is precisely that which places it I 
would have thought in great difficulty in 
winning the confidence of those people. 
I am sure that you will take evidence 
from the chairman of the Commission 
on this matter, but this is how it appears, 
I think, to us in the Home Office. 


90. How would you overcome that 
hurdle? I can see the point you are 
making, that the Board is an enforcing 
agency, and is not in the same position 
as an advisory promotional body, but an 
advisory promotional body that is grant 
aided is suspect, as you say, being a 
creature of the establishment. How do 
you overcome that? With respect, I 
do not think that an answer from me at 
this point would be helpful. 


91. At what point do you think that 
it would be?——-When we have under- 
taken wide consultations. 


92. We are in a difficulty about this 
because the select committee is making 
an inquiry into this and it is either help- 
ful or not, so you must be able to tell 
us when you can answer these questions? 
I could answer them——— 
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93. We would be in a very invidious 
position—we are dealing with the admin- 
istration—if we found that you had a 
particular point of view and had not con- 
veyed it to us. This is absolutely vital 
to the administration of race relations, is 
is not? Absolutely crucial. 





94. We ask you what your principles 
are. You say, “ Well, it is all very diffi- 
cult; we cannot enunciate them yet”. 
You really cannot get very far until you 
have decided the principles. We now say, 
“Look, here is an organisational ques- 
tion”. You say, “ Well, we are thinking 
about this”. All I am asking you is 
to tell us quite precisely when you will 
be in a position to tell us that you can 
answer this question? The answer, I 
think, is when we have completed con- 
sultations with the Board, with the Com- 
mission, and with representatives of the 
coloured minority groups, but for me 
to express a personal opinion, now, I 
think, would be 


95. You have to appreciate our diffi- 
culties because the Home Secretary has 
said “I very much want the report of 
the Select Committee. I do not want the 
legislation next session to be prejudiced 
by any delay”. But, quite frankly, what 
can we do if you say to us, “ Well, we 
are looking at this very carefully, we are 
consulting, and later on we shall tell 
you?” Ail I am asking you, and you 
must tell us, is what you mean by later 
on? I am subject to the Home 
Secretary’s direction here. 











96. Should we ask the Home Secretary 
to come?——DMay I report this exchange 
to the Home Secretary and seek his 
instruction? 


97. Please. We are in very real diffi- 
culties when we-are told that this is a 
matter of great expedition, and when we 
find that at this comparatively late 
stage we have not got over the basic 
difficulties that face an examination of 
these problems?——_I do appreciate that. 


Chairman.] I think we will adjourn 
and meet against next Thursday. 


Mr. Smith.] May I support the Chair- 
man? I think that it is absolutely crucial 
to the kind of investigations that we are 
undertaking, and I think that he is 
entitled, perhaps after further consider- 
ation, to some further answer on this. 


Chairman.] In adjourning, may I make 
it quite clear that it is no reflection upon 
you? We appreciate what you are say- 
ing. It is a very real difficulty—some 
matters are for political decision in the 
department and we are being as helpful 
as we can to you but we cannot reply 
to some questions until the political 
decisions are taken—I quite appreciate 
that, but equally we are concerned, and 
should like to know what the programme 
is for the political decisions. I assure 
you that this is no reflection upon you 
at all. You have been most helpful 
and I should be very insensitive if I 
did not realise the difficulties that you 
are in. Thank you very much indeed. 
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Mr. B. GANGE, Principal, I 1 Division, of the Home Office, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


98. We were anxious at our last sitting 
not to embarrass you by pressing matters 
on which you were not in a position to 
reply. We understand that, in fact, the 
Home Office is not in a position to assure 
us about general decisions on policy and, 
therefore, for this session we accept that 
constraint and we will not expect you 
to be definite about matters which are 
not yet decided. I should like, if I may, 
to follow up one or two points arising 
from our last meeting. The first is this. 
As I understood it, when you raised the 
position of the Home Office you said 
that they had been originally primarily 
interested in this question because of its 
relationship to law and order, but that 
subsequently this had been widened to 
a concern about the problems of urban 
deprivation. The point I should like to 
put to you is this. You have had 
some experience. Do you feel that 
from that experience the Home Office 
has been the right department to be in 
the lead on these matters? I am putting 
this in the context-of what we discussed 
last time, that some of these matters 
go across into other departmental respon- 
sibilities but you, on the other hand, 
have a single responsibility to look at 
this from the point of view of the 
deprived? ——(Mr. Critchley.) My own 
view is that this responsibility links very 
closely with the work that we are carry- 
ing forward on urban deprivation. It 
links very closely, too, with the volun- 
tary services unit in the Home Office, 
and I think that all my colleagues 
involved with urban deprivation work 
and with the voluntary services unit 
would very readily go along with me in 
saying that we think that this is well 
situated in the Home Office. 


99. May I put this in a broader con- 
text? In your traditional field of respon- 
sibility for law and order, do you feel 
that this is a good thing, that through 
this additional responsibility you are 
looking beyond the enforcement of law 
and order and are looking to the causes, 
it may be, of disorder, crime and the 
rest?—Yes, I think that is true. I 
think that experience within some of the 
inner city areas—and the problems that 
have been building up over the years 
are certainly not diminishing—available 
through the administration of the police, 
to the extent that the Home Office does 
administer the police, certainly helps us 
in understanding the problems of these 
areas and in particular the racial dimen- 
sion that aggravates the problems. 


100. To pursue a little further the 
position of the Home Office and your 
relationship to other departments, you 
mentioned the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science having a unit to deal 
with this aspect of their responsibility, 
and the Department of Employment 
having its own special advisory staff. 
Can you say whether that has helped, or 
has not helped, your position in giving 
a lead on race relations policy? It 
has certainly helped us during the last 
twelve months, when we have been 
addressing our minds to the appraisal 
of existing policies. The fact that there 
has been this greater expertise built up 
in those two departments, has enabled 
us as administrators to discuss with the 
departments much more effectively, and 
on a more informed basis, ways in 
which we can go forward together. 


101. Having been encouragingly posi- 
tive, now to be negative. You also said 
—and I felt that it was rather discourag- 
ing—that there were reports and recom- 
mendations totalling 300 at present 
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before the Government. Accepting that 
as an undesirable background what 
would you suggest as a means of deal- 
ing with those matters more effectively? 
You have said that you have now got 
means for the departments to be 
more responsive. What would you 
say might further help to deal with this 
more effectively?7——-I think, perhaps, 
that my statement of fact that we have 
some 300 recommendations being 
focused within the Home Office, while 
true, carries a slightly misleading impli- 
cation. A number of these recommenda- 
‘tions are in overlapping fields, and the 
work to be undertaken, although wide 
ranging and important—of fundamental 
importance, I think—is perhaps less in 
scope than that implies. I think that it 
is well within the capacity of the existing 
inter-departmental arrangements to 
handle these recommendations reason- 
ably expeditiously. 


102. I can see that this has got two 
aspects. We are promised legislation for 
next session and obviously some of the 
backlog cannot be dealt with without 
legislation. But how much of this back- 
log do you think could be dealt with if 
you had a more receptive means of 
dealing with this, not necessarily through 
your own department, but through de- 
partments generally?——-We are well 
advanced with plans for strengthening 
the part of the Home Office that is 
handling this. I am expecting very 
shortly that our existing organisation 
centrally is going to be strengthened, and 
I think that this is going to be the way 
in which we can bring departments more 
effectively to address their minds to these 
recommendations in the short term. 


Mr. Steen. 


103. I am slightly troubled about the 
ways in which one talks about strength- 
ening in terms of more staff centrally. 
I should like to know whether the Home 
Office is addressing its mind to how it 
is going to get some of the things that 
have already been agreed in race rela- 
tions operative down at the grass roots. 
One tends to think that by improving 
the mechanism and the management at 
the centre, everything will flow more 
smoothly as a result, but in practice we 
seem to be building larger bureaucracies 
which in turn do not ameliorate the con- 


ditions. I am wondering whether the 
Home Office are conscious of the fact 
that, although the urban deprivation units 
and others are no doubt doing good 
work, they are unbelievably remote and 
removed from the actual bodies in 
various parts of the country. It seems 
that the further they are away from 
London, the more remote they feel. What 
steps, if any, are being taken with this 
problem other than just having more 
staff?——_I think that if the Com- 
mittee looks at the annex to the 
memorandum that we circulated it 
will see that the complement of 
the Home Office division concerned 
with race relations comprises only nine 
people. A year ago it was only six, and 
this is, of course, very small related to 
the staff complement of the Community 
Relations Commission of upwards of 
120. I think my answer to the hon. 
Member is that the people who are con- 
cerned with the problems on the ground, 
who are familiar with those problems 
and who are carrying out the policies 
formulated by the Commission with the 
approval of the central Government, 
are really in the Community Relations 
Commission and in the community rela- 
tions councils locally. 


104. If that is the case, which I accept, 
what is this Home Office group not only 
doing and what is it planning to do? 
Why increase them? Why not decrease 
them? I realise that nine is a small 
number? The essential purposes of 
this small unit in the Home Office are 
firstly the administration of the two 
agencies, the Board and the Commission. 
This involves a deal of day to day busi- 
ness in relation to staffing complements, 
financing, and so on. Secondly, the divi- 
sion is the focal point within the Home 
Office which is processing the recom- 
mendations before the Government; in 
short, developing the policies within the 
Government. If, as I think we all hope, 
we are going to develop fresh policies or 
to appraise our present policies quickly, 
I think we must strengthen this small 
unit. 





Chairman. 


105. May I raise two points arising 
from the question that Mr. Steen has 
asked? Do I take it that your sources 
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of information are the Community Rela- 
tions Commission? You would not seek 
to go beyond them for information about 
grass root activities? ‘We would, I 
think. Certainly the Community Rela- 
tions Commission is a main source of 
information, and the statutory advisory 
body to the Home Secretary. We seek 
information from any quarter from 
which we can obtain it and I think that 
all members of this division go out from 
time to time to local areas to talk to 
community relations councils and officers 
and seek information locally on the 
ground or indeed from any other source. 





106. To put it specifically, you are 
going to hold discussions for the purposes 
of formulating policy through the White 
Paper. Will you seek discussions with 
grass root organisations, or do you 
regard the Community Relations Com- 
mission as the proper spokesman _ for 
those organisations? The Home Sec- 
retary, I think, has committed himself 
to extensive consultations, and I think 
I would infer from that that his object 
will be to go beyond the Community 
Relations Commission, and to talk to 
whatever representative bodies of the 
immigrant communities there are that are 
available, and that are willing to talk to 
us. Certainly that is the intention. 





107. I shall not press this any further ; 
I will raise a specific point about it in a 
moment. But it seems to me that it is 
a very difficult relationship if you have 
a body that you recognise, a grant-aided 
body, to inform you, and as a result of 
that you have a very small complement 
at the Home Office, and at the same time 
you by-pass them and say, “ Notwith- 
standing what you may pass on to us we 
shall seek information ourselves”. It 
seems to me that organisationally that 
presents difficulties. I will put my second 
point at the same time because it is rele- 
vant. You are also considering local 
authorities which might be concerned 
about not having direct access to a 
department. Does this cause you 
anxieties and  difficulties?7—-No. I 
appreciate the dilemma of the first point 
that you raised, but nevertheless I think 
—indeed I am sure—that the Home 
Secretary would wish to stand on his 
intention of consulting widely and going 


beyond the Commission. As to the local 
authorities, at present the Commission 
have a statutory duty to advise them, 
together with other bodies. We shall cer- 
tainly in our consultations wish to con- 
sult local authority associations to see, 
for example, whether local authorities 
would think that it was proper to attach 
some duty to them going beyond the 
existing legislation. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


108. Going back a little when you re- 
ferred to the 300 reports and recommen- 
dations, could you give some indication 
of the origin of the reports? Are these 
reports from other government depart- 
ments? Are they what I would call 
minor recommendations, almost written 
as a marginal note on some document 
from a department? Are they reports 
largely from the Commission, and pos- 
sibly from the Board, or are they gar- 
nered in from all sorts of people who 
have sent you a report saying “I think 
that it would be quite interesting for 
you to see the work done at such and 
such a university on this subject”? If 
they come mainly from other depart- 
ments, is there no filtering or condensa- 
tion or compilation of them before they 
come to you? It does strike me as a 
fascinating figure. Three hundred is all 
right if it is said quickly, but when you 
look at it as a pile of paper from different 
sources, you must get an awful lot pour- 
ing in. I wonder where it, is coming 
from? It is rather a horrifying sum. 
They come from a variety of sources. I 
am not including the man in the street 
or that type of recommendation. I can 
list perhaps half a dozen sources. The 
Community Relations Commission itself 
has produced several reports for us—five 
reports, I think, with a series of recom: 
mendations. The select committee’s re- 
ports have not all, I fear, been effectively 
followed up, on some of the recommen- 
dations here, which in some cases over- 
lap. Similar, but not identical recom- 
mendations, from the Commission are 
included in this total. We have recom- 
mendations from outside bodies such as 
the Runnymede Trust and PEP which we 
are looking at. The Race Relations 
Board has made recommendations for 
strengthening its own powers. I think 
that these are the main sources. 
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109. They are not, then, to any sub- 
stantial extent inter-departmental recom- 
mendations, or reports, from other 
departments?-—_(Mr. Renton.) May I 
answer that? I think that these recom- 
mendations range across the interests of 
a variety of government departments, 
overlapping, indeed, in many cases. As 
for filtering, which the hon. member 
inquired about, that is, in a sense, one 
of the functions that has fallen to us 
as co-ordinators—to take what I think 
one hon. member referred to as a 
plethora of reports and recommenda- 
tions, and to try to order them into some 
logical structure as a basis for joint con- 
sideration by all the departments and 
ministers concerned. 

110. But the reports to which you 
have been referring, and the recommen- 
dations, do not actually originate from 
other government departments concerned 
in this field, or not to any appreciable 
extent? They are external to White- 
hall departments? I think that the 
vast majority are, although of oourse a 
number of reports by outside agencies 
are often indirectly initiated by a depart- 
ment which may, for example, have 
sponsored some investigation. 


Mr. Wilson. 


111. On the same point, of those 300 
recommendations and reports, how many 
have implemented, how many have been 
rejected and on how many has no action 
at all been taken? (Mr. Critchley.) 
I am afraid that I could not answer 
that without notice, but perhaps we 
could see whether we could put in a 
paper on that. 


112. Yes, I am obliged to you. May 
I go on and refer you to the second 
sentence of paragraph 14 of your paper, 
where you say: “Such control as is 
exercised by the Department is _prin- 
cipally directed (and largely confined) 
to the level of expenditure by the two 
bodies from public funds and to the 
size and composition of their staff com- 
plements”. Could you tell me, apart 
from what amounts to the monetary 
directive, whether, to your knowledge 
the Home Office has ever given any 
other directive to either of these bodies? 
We have no statutory power to do 











that. 


113. So 1S the answer that there is 
no directive being given, and no advice 


being given to these bodies by the 
Home Office? Not formally, but in- 
formally we are in constant touch with 
them, and we would exchange views. 
and they would no doubt heed any 
advice that_we might give. 

114. To your knowledge in those in- 
formal conversations has there ever been 
any point at which the Home Office has 
said to these bodies: ‘“ You should be 
doing this,” or “You should not be 
doing that”?——Could we distinguish 
here between the Board and the Com- 
mission? ‘The Board is a quasi-judicial 
body. I think that we should regard 
it as being improper to interfere with 
its workings. The Commission stands 
on a different footing, and here the 
effective control by the Home Office is 
over the budget. The direct answer to 
your question is yes. I am certainly 
aware of proposals that the Commis- 
sion has put forward which might 
involve additional expenditure—new 
projects—about which we have said 
“No, the money is not available; you 
cannot do that.” 


115. We know now that a White 
Paper is in prospect regarding both these 
bodies. Has consideration been given 
in the past to directives for reorganisa- 
tion of these bodies, or is this the first 
time that the question has even really 
been considered? Since 1968 when 
the Act was passed? I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge because I have 
only been in charge of this Department 
for a year, but I am certainly not aware 
that in the earlier period there has been 
any consideration by ministers to a 
general reappraisal. 








Chairman. 


116. Following up Mr. Wilson’s ques- 
tion, under section 25 the Home Secre- 
tary could in fact invite the Commis- 
sion to give advice or, on the other side, 
the Commission might decide to make 
recommendations. I take it that this is 
a position rather like that of the national- 
ised industries ; it is a statutory provision 
which has not been invoked?——My 
recollection of the nationalised in- 
dustries legislation is a little rusty, but 
I think that there is power to give 
general directions to the boards of the 
nationalised industries, a power which 
in this Act is absent. The provision in 
section 25 for the Commission to give 
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advice to the Secretary of State has in 
fact been invoked. The Home Office 
asked for two research reports, one on 
homelessness among young West Indians, 
and this was available last year and was 
followed up immediately. The second, 
which is currently being undertaken, is 
about the extent to which the needs of 
ethnic minorities differ from those of 
the indigenous population in deprived 
areas. They are going ahead with this 
now. In addition, the Commission have 
themselves volunteered, I think, three 
reports, of advice to the Home Secretary. 


117. The analogy to the nationalised 
industries is not a complete one in the 
light of what you have said, but it was 
that although formal provision is made 
by way of directive or in a comple- 
mentary form by way of recommenda- 
tion, this has not been followed and 
informal discussions have taken place. 
From your reply the fact is that whereas 
the Home Office has invited the Com- 
mission to tender its advice, the Com- 
mission on its side has not made 
recommendations? No. They have 
made recommendations on the first of 
those two requests from the Home Secre- 
tary about the young West Indians. They 
have also produced reports during the 
last few years on their own initiative. 
One was about Uganda Asians after they 
had been in this country for a period, 
another was about the educational needs 
of children of minority groups, and a 
third was about the reports of the Select 
Committee. These were presented to the 
Home Secretary and published by the 
Stationery Office. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


118. I think you will agree that we 
have here a multiplicity of effort. One 
aspect of it has probably been left out, 
and that is the expert in the think tank, 
the central policy review staff of the 
Prime Minister. I once asked the Prime 
Minister what the think tank had got 
that the Parliamentary Labour Party had 
not got, and I now apply it in this joint 
work to the 1922 Committee as well. 
I should like to know what have been 
the respective merits of advice coming 
from these several quarters in the past, 
since our experience as a Select _Com- 
mittee has not been too happy in the 
advice that we have been offering to the 


Home Secretary. Secondly, as the Com- 
mission is now set up—it is in a bureau- 
cratic situation. It is an unelected body, 
subject to appointments by the Home 
Secretary—both the full time and part 
time members—and after a period they 
might get a kind of renewal of their 
licence to serve. Do you consider that 
that is a very satisfactory situation to 
continue with? Does it bring about a 
situation of objective judgment? As 
things have stood under the 1968 Act, 
which is now subject to revival, the 
great value of any body brought to- 
gether in a specialised field to advise the 
Government is in the prospects of its 
objectivity and of ,being unafraid of the 
world at large. It would be offering 
the best obtainable advice in all the 
circumstances and members would not 
have to worry about non-appointment if 
they came out with critical views of the 
government of the day. What I am 
seeking an answer to is, where we are 
going on from here, because of this 
multiplicity of advice centres? ——I think 
on the first point that Ministers have said 
in Parliament that they have not yet 
reached any decision whether or not to 
publish the report of the CPRS on race 
relations, so that I do not really feel 
very free to discuss that. I think it is 
fair to say that the report did itself 
collect together a series of recommenda- 
tions from this Select Committee and 
was a valuable document in focusing 
those recommendations which are cur- 
rently being considered by ministers. As 
to the second point, I have not myself 
felt that members of the Community 
Relations Committee have felt inhibited 
in criticising the government. Perhaps 
if I were to be a little facetious I might 
say rather the contrary, to our occa- 
sional joint embarrassment. 


Mr. Smith. 


119. Does Mr. Critchley think that 
there are rather too many bodies in- 
volved in this business which the critics, 
and there are many, refer to as the race 
relations industry? Does he not feel 
that there ought to be some kind of 
better co-ordination if we are to get 
the right kind of opinions, which reflect 
both sides of the spectrum, brought to 
bear in the advice which the Govern- 
ment gets?——Yes, I am attracted to 
that in principle because one feels a 
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sense of bewildering complexity in this 
field, and that some rationality would 
be very desirable. Having said that, 
I think that one has to recognise that 
a number of these bodies are voluntary. 
They do not take kindly to co-ordination 
and they might lose some of their spon- 
taneity if they were brought too closely 
into harness. 


Mr. Miller. 


120. May I ask Mr. Critchley about 
these two agencies? Has the Home 
Office yet taken a view as to whether 
they should continue to confine their 
activities to race relations, or should 
they be considering all forms of 
discrimination—for instance, against 
women? Are you envisaging setting 
up a whole lot of new agencies to deal 
with other forms of discrimination, or 
are we going to have an anti-discrimina- 
tion Commission of all sorts, would you 
say? I do not think that the Home 
Secretary has made any firm announce- 
ment about this. I think his mind is 
open on it. 





121. Could you also say what you 
think about the present structure of what 
you have described as a quasi-judicial 
authority, the Board, and the other 
agency, the Commission? Does that 
duality commend itself to you as a 
model, or is the mind of the Home 
Office open on their future as well? 
It is entirely open. 





Chairman. 


122. We must assume that in pre- 
paring the anti-discrimination legislation 
there has been full consultation with you 
and that experience has been paid atten- 
tion to in your field? Yes, certainly. 
Within the Home Office, experience of 
the working of the Board has been taken 
into account in preparing the legislation 
on sex. 





123. On the other point that we were 
discussing, the fact is that section 25 
has not been called in aid. For some 
reason or other, although the oppor- 
tunity was there to consult and seek the 
advice of the Commission, this was not 
sought, and somebody instigated the in- 
vestigation by the Cabinet Office unit. 
To put it quite simply, as far as I can 
gather, there was no advice from the 


agencies that such an inquiry should be 
held, nor was the opinion of the agencies. 
sought about the nature of that inquiry. 
It was simply held? This could well 
be so. 





124. I appreciate what you said last 
time, that this happened before you took 
office, but it would appear to be so 
from what you have said?——It would 
seem likely. 


125. Before we turn to the last para- 
graphs of the memorandum that you 
gave us, I have only one point which you 
might like to give an opinion about. You 
say, which is a fact, that the members 
of the Commission and the Board are 
not representative, and that they are 
appointed for their personal qualities. 
They may in effect be representative but 
they are appointed because they will be 
effective members of the Board or of 
the Commission? Do you feel that this 
is the right approach?——Yes, I do. I 
think that it is valuable for a minister 
to have complete freedom in making 
appointments to a body of this kind so 
that he can consult widely, for example, 
among trade unions, the CBI and other 
departments, and perhaps within political 
parties. 


126. Do you foresee difficulties if you 
tried to make a representative qualifica- 
tion necessary for membership of either 
of these agencies? I would have 
thought that there would be a tendency 
for organisations consulted to put up 
their own choice—and those who might 
well be, and indeed would obviously be, 
acceptable to them, but who might not 
be well qualified from a wider point 
of view. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


127. Do-you foresee having both ideas 
at work—that is, appointees and elected 
representatives? My whole background 
has been in the trade union movement, 
and [I can see dangers in the Home Sec- 
retary going along and plucking some- 
body out and saying, “I think he is a 
likely lad. I should like him on my 
commission ”’, whereas the TUC General 
Council in their wisdom would be much 
more likely to appoint somebody whom 
they thought had not only some flair 
for, but a considerable knowledge of, 
the whole problem. Do you see the 
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possibility of a dual system of appointees 
and representatives? Speaking per- 
sonally, I think that this is attractive. 
One might think particularly of a statu- 
tory requirement that there should be a 
certain stated proportion of representa- 
tives of the ethnic minority groups. 





128. I know for example that Mrs. 
Patterson, who gave evidence earlier to 
this Committee, has been talking pub- 
licly about a new turn in the TUC, prob- 
ably the appointment of a new officer. 
I was not thinking so much of such a 
person sitting on a future Commission, 
or whatever you may call it, as someone 
from the General Council. But cer- 
tainly they are taking the whole problem 
much more seriously, and it has been 
partly the probing of this Committee 
that has been responsible for it? I 
think that any way in which we can 
spread more widely a sense of respon- 
sibility for dealing with problems of this 
sort would be helpful. 


Mr. Wilson. 


129. You are in an unrivalled posi- 
tion for seeing the productivity of what 
has been called the race relations in- 
dustry. I have a feeling that such im- 
provement as has taken place in race 
relations in this country has been 
because of the contact between people 
rather than for any other cause, and 
that at the end of the road we have to 
acknowledge that the improvement which 
has been brought about by the race 
relations industry has been very, very 
small indeed. From your position of 
being able to oversee the situation, would 
you think that that is a fair assessment? 
It would be a little presumptuous 
of me, I think, to write down the effect 
of the institutions and of the voluntary 
bodies, and I think particularly of the 
efforts of local community relations 
councils with the involvement of the 
local churches and trade unions and 
other voluntary bodies. I think that they 
have done a great deal of good, but ] 
readily agree that the ordinary inter- 
change of domestic affairs between 
neighbours, black and white, has prob- 
ably done far more good in reality. 


Mr. Smith. 


130. Following up Mr. Wilson’s ques- 
tion—and I agree with the kind of 
philosophy that he put forward there— 








do you not think that a very large 
number of people, both to the right and 
the left, hold the particular view that my 
Parliamentary colleague has advanced? 
Is it,not a fact that in some cases, some 
of these agencies can do more harm 
than good? The real educative process 
is taking place (slowly, admittedly, but 
it is going on, through ordinary human 
contact and relationships), but in fact— 
and I am not condemning them all— 
some of these agencies tend on occasion 
to exacerbate the situation and attract 
very unfortunate publicity to them- 
selves? Yes. This is such a sensi- 
tive and fluid area that I think that 
unless an agency ,is very flexible and 
imaginative there is always the danger 
that it might do more harm than good. 





Chairman. 


131. May we turn to the last few 
paragraphs of your memorandum? I 
wonder whether I could ask you in the 
first place whether you could help the 
Committee by producing a short paper 
on expenditure? What the Committee 
have in mind is two matters. One is 
the path that the expenditure has taken. 
The second which concerns us, I think, 
as we are looking at organisations, is 
what the contributions of the central 
government and local authorities are, 
and, if they could be identified. Would 
you do your best, at any rate, to guide 
the Committee on that? We can 
certainly put in a memorandum about 
central government expenditure. I think 
we may be in some difficulty in identi- 
fying the local government expenditure. 





132. I am not at all surprised by that 
answer, but it seemed to me that this 
was a matter that was relevant to our 
inquiry, and it would be pertinent to our 
inquiry to know what the relationship 
was between the two sets of expendi- 
ture? Yes. The grants made by local 
authorities to local community relations 
councils are available in the annual 
reports of the Community Relations 
Commission, and on that basis we can 
identify a certain amount of local 
authority expenditure, but we shall cer- 
tainly see whether we can provide it. 





133. I am much obliged. It seems to 
me that the local authority expenditure 
has two aspects. One is that it is 
initiated by the local authority 
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itself, and from the other aspect it will 
be presumably approved by you? : 
Yes. Some of the local authority 
expenditure will be covered by the in- 
formation about the section 11 grants 
which we undertook to put in. 


134. I appreciate your difficulties, but 
would you do your best to help us to 
allocate at any rate, roughly, between the 
expenditure which is approved by the 
central government and that of the local 
authority? Have you had any difficulty 
in administration of the approved 
expenditure, or is this largely, as we 
discussed last time, met by a formula, 
which causes no great difficulty, or is 
the discretion left to the Commission? 
There is no administrative difficulty 
about the statutory provisions that we 
administer directly. The Commission 
has a certain amount of discretion in 
making grants to local community rela- 
tions councils. The Home Office can 
control this indirectly by the amount of 
money made available to the Commis- 
sion. Hence we can control the num- 
bers, for example, of community 
relations officers, who are financed by 
the Commission. Again, I do not think 
that these arrangements have given rise 
to any administrative problems. 








135. Are there any general difficulties 
between you and either the Board or the 
Commission on staff questions generally, 
so that they feel inhibited? These 
are perennial difficulties. 





136. Of course, between any Depart- 
ment and a __— grant-aided body ; 
I entirely appreciate that? I think 
that the Board, on the whole, has 
had the staff it needs to carry out 
its work, and we are currently examin- 
ing a request for a modest increase in 
staff there. The Commission, with a 
complement of upwards of 120, has, I 
think, been fairly generously staffed, 
but in a sense the commitment is open- 
ended in that one can go on and on 
with this work, and one simply has to set 
limits to it by setting limits to the 
resources available. 





137. There are at least no policy 
differences? Neither the Board nor the 
Commission is at issue with you, and 
says it cannot carry out the policies of 
a Act because of lack of staff?—— 

O. 
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138. As a matter of fact, does the 
Commission get finance from any out- 
side sources? (Mr. Gange.) Yes. 
They are in receipt of funds at the 
moment from the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion, and in the past they have also 
received funds from that source and 
I think, from the Ford Foundation and 
the Rowntree Social Service Trust. These 
are normally for specific projects. 





139. This is really research support? 
No. I think the Ford Foundation, 
for example, gave money for scholar- 
ships for local community relations 
workers to visit America. On top of 
that the Commonwealth Foundation 
has made a grant to the Commission 
to give scholarships to individuals work- 
ing in the professions—teachers, police- 
men and so on, whose work brings 
them into contact with immigrant groups 
—to visit the countries of origin of the 
immigrant groups. It is working money 
rather than research money. 





140. That at any rate is financial sup- 
port recognising the importance of what 
they are doing. I was really concerned 
about whether they got any support from 
minorities in the same way—that minori- 
ties supported the work of the commis- 
sion financially because they felt it was 
helping them?——(Mr. Critchley) I know 
of none. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


141. Having listened to the discussion 
on the relationships between the Home 
Office, and the Board and the Commis- 
sion I wondered whether the phrase in 
paragraph 1 of your paper which is 
eventually going to appear with the 
report in reference to the Home Office, 
that is to say, “... and it controls and 
administers the statutory agencies—the 
Board and the Commission *, might not 
be open to misinterpretation. You your- 
self said that the Board was a semi- 
judicial body and that the Commission 
was looked upon as a creature of the 
establishment. I am not sure that the 
phrase “controls the statutory agencies ” 
is exactly what you are trying to convey? 
In giving evidence last week, I took 
that point myself, and explained that the 
word “ controls” was perhaps rather 
exaggerating the situation, and that in 
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fact the control is related almost exclu- 
sively to control over finances and estab- 
lishments. 


Mr. Wilson. 


142. According to the record, 
week I asked you: ‘“ As things stand at 
the moment, if more money went to the 
grass roots, it would mean that things 
which local authorities are trying to do, 
and need to do, could not be done. 
Would that be the position”? Your 
answer was: “I should like to think 
about it, if I may”. Have you thought 
about it, and, if so, what is your reply? 
If more money were to circumvent 
local authorities and go directly to these 
local voluntary bodies, it would detract 
to that extent from the activities of local 
authorities. To what extent it would 
detract depends, of course, on how much 
money was being re-allocated. I think 
that in answer to relevant questions last 
week I said that in my view there was a 
case for making more money available 
to local voluntary bodies if this could be 
found consistently with current con- 
straints on public expenditure, and if 
some re-allocation from local authorities 
to voluntary bodies was the only way to 
do this, I think that this should cer- 
tainly be examined. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


143. This is a delicate matter that I 
want to raise and I shall well under- 
stand it if you can not advance a per- 
sonal view upon it. You know that the 
1968 Act drew back from applying itself 
to private clubs discrimination—labour 
clubs and working men’s clubs. We have 
had a Law Lords’ judgment on that 
which in effect did what I anticipated 
that it would do, because the Act made it 
that way and some of us on this Com- 
mittee were guilty, if you like, but we 
have to keep thinking anew on the ques- 
tion. What I had in mind was not so 
much a personal view, which it might 
be unfair for you to try to take, but 
what would be the view of the Home 
Secretary when he was considering ex- 
tending legislation to widen itself out, in 
this way possibly, and in other respects 
as for example in the private sale of a 
house without advertising, which is also, 
as far as I understand it, not embraced 
within the compass of the 1968 Act as it 


last: 


stands? Which of these bodies would he 
be most inclined to be persuaded by or 
is that impossible to answer? We our- 
selves may have to say something about 
this. before we have finished our work 
on this Committee. We hope he will not 
jump the gun by coming forward with 
his proposals before we have finished 
our inquiries?——(Mr. Renton.) May I 
try to answer that question? I think it 
happens as a matter of fact, on the clubs 
issue, to have been the Race. Relations 
Board which has expressed strong views 
on this problem, in its reports over a 
number of years. To that extent you 
might say that on this issue it is the 
Board that has had the greatest interest 
in advising the Home Secretary, and 
understandably so, since it is the Board 
that deals with complaints about people 
who are discriminated against in such a 
context. That is the factual position. I 
do not think that that would lead one to 
infer that the Home Secretary would 
attach any less weight to the views of 
the Commission. It just so happens that, 
although I believe both bodies have ex- 
pressed very similar views on this issue, 
they have been more frequently ex- 
pressed, and more formally expressed, by 
the Board, because that is the agency 
that actually has to handle the problems 
on the ground. 


144. I think I had better put in Con- 
servative clubs because I only mentioned 
Labour clubs and working men’s clubs. 
I must put the record straight, because 
they have all been at it and are at it 
at the present time? It was indeed, 
I think, a Conservative club that was 
the subject of the first Lords’ decision. 





Chairman. 


145. May I ask a very general question 
arising from what Mr. Bidwell has asked 
and arising from the last report of the 
Board, in which they stressed that the 
important point is that there is a lack 
of confidence about the coloured 
minority groups as to whether all that 
we have been talking about is effective? 
This is conceded in the broad sense. 
The Government has said that it is going 
to introduce a White Paper to strengthen 
the law, but how far do you think this 
stems from a lack of confidence in the 
administration itself? If you feel that 
it stems from such a lack of confidence 
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in the administration, have you any ideas 
about what the points of weakness are, 
or are felt to be?——This is the ad- 
ministration of the anti-discrimination 
provisions? 


146. Yes? I think that in the years 
immediately following the Act of 1968, 
which at the time I think it is fair. to 
say was a considerable step forward, 
experience has shown that there have 
been certain weaknesses in the enforce- 
ment provisions. I do not. think. this 
has been due to any defects in the people 
who have to administer the law, that 
is, the Board, but arises from weak- 
nesses which were not. immediately 
apparent at the time when the Act .was 
passed. I believe that. this Committee 
has discussed some of those weaknesses 
in its earlier investigations. 





147. In short, you would feel that this 
is due to a need to strengthen the law 
rather than the means which are pro- 
vided to safeguard ourselves against dis- 
crimination? In the. context of 
dealing with discrimination, I would. 





148. Could I turn to something which 
is administrative? The Board also report 
in their 62nd paragraph: “We consider 
that the Government and local authori- 
ties should be more ready to consult with 
minority group representatives about 
matters affecting their communities. 
Government policies should give more 
positive support to efforts to promote 
equality of opportunity.” Why do you 
think that the Board should be in a 
position to make that criticism of Gov- 
ernment policy and administration? In 
short, why has not the Government been 
able to give a lead? ——_I_ think that 
what the Board had in mind here was 
the promotion of policies of equal 
opportunity, particularly in the field of 
employment. I think that the Govern- 
ment has given a good deal of thought 
to this question and has given a lead, 
certainly within the public sector, by the 
issue, for example, of a circular to all 
departments stating its policy of equal 
opportunity within the public sector: 
This is a circular which was issued, I 
think, in November, 1973. May I read 
its opening words? It says: “This Cir- 
cular draws the attention of Departments 
to the importance of ensuring equality 
of treatment and of opportunity in em- 





ployment regardless of race, colour or 
ethnic or national origins. The contents 
apply to both industrial and non- 
industrial civil servants.” 


149. Are you saying “I am very sur- 
prised that the Board should make this 
statement and issue it publicly. They are 
misinformed”? Are you saying, “ Look 
here, we have done our best. We have 
informed the departments, we have tried 
our best to get a response, but we regret 
that we have not been able to get a - 
result which the Board would consider 
satisfactory ”?—_I do not think that 
anyone would deny that there is scope 
for more and positive action throughout 
employment to promote equality of 
opportunity. I think that the Home 
Secretary would fully accept that this 
is an area in which the Government 
should give a lead. It has in fact at 
least begun to give such a lead by the 
issue of this circular, within its own 
house, so to speak. I think, too, that 
what further measures might be practic- 
able is one of the things that is very 
much in the forefront of the review that 
is currently going on. 


150. I accept that. The point that I 
was really emphasising was that: the 
Board are saying that the Government 
and the local authorities should be more 
ready to consult. Presumably they have 
got good grounds for saying that. You 
say that the department is in the lead, 
that you are doing your best, and are 
calling this matter to the attention of 
the departments. Iam really putting two 
questions to you at the same time. We 
shall have the board along next week, but 
do you accept this observation by the 
Board and, if you do, what you think 
obstructs the government and local 
authorities from consulting, never mind 
anything else. I am going back to the 
point about lack of confidence. The 
Board are saying, “One of the diffi- 
culties about this question is that the 
minorities affected feel a lack of confi- 
dence”, and in the same report the 
Board say, “If we look to the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities we find 
it very disappointing that they are not 
ready to consult with the people 
affected’? To be fair to you, I am 
not saying that this is stigmatising the 
Home Office at all. I am saying that I 
appreciate that you are doing your best, 
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and I am asking if you can _ help 
us by telling us if you feel that 
there are any difficulties in getting 
the implementation of a general Govern- 
ment view, or a local authority view, 
about this?——(Mr. Critchley.) I think 
that this point is closely related to the 
earlier point that we touched on about 
consultation in preparing the White 
Paper. As I said then, it is the Home 
Secretary’s intention to consult widely 
and to include minority groups in that 
round of consultations: We are already 
in direct touch with a number of repre- 
sentative ethnic groups, for example, 
with the Standing Conference of Asian 
Organisations, and there are _ others. 
These come along to the Home Office 
from time to time and generally see a 
minister, and we are in frequent corres- 
pondence with them. I think that it is 
with these bodies that we shall continue 
the dialogue. J think possibly the Board 
is a little under-estimating the amount 
of direct discussion that we already have 
with these people. As to discussion 
between local authorities and, presum- 
ably, local representative bodies of 
coloured people, this would normally be 
done, I think, through the intermediary 
of a local community relations. council, 
itself closely involved with the local 
authority. I am quite sure that there 
is a great deal of discussion locally 
between these people, but I would be 
the first to say that we must continually 
see that we are getting this discussion 
going as effectively as we possibly can, 
because we can never be satisfied that 
we are closely enough in touch. 


151. If I could turn to the Commis- 
sion, I have received a document about 
the question of legislation against dis- 
crimination—a discussion paper.—These 
are matters raised for discussion. As far 
as these matters that are raised, are 
concerned, you have already considered 
them in the light of preparing anti- 
discrimination legislation? Yes. 





152. I am not pressing you about this, 
because obviously the legislation is due 
at any moment now, and we had better 
await the legislation itself. But when 
we receive that legislation we know that 
this has been put forward for consider- 
ation by Parliament in the light of the 
experience that you have had in this 
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particular field of discrimination in race 
relations? ‘Yes. 


153. So that if there is a moral to 
be drawn, we shall draw it?——Indeed, 
yes. I think that the Home Secretary 
regards the impending sex legislation 
as drawing on the experience of the 
working of the Race Relations Board, 
and as being legislation which is in- 
tended to build on that experience and 
to carry it forward, and, indeed, to 
strengthen the powers in relation to 
women over and above those hitherto 
available to the Board. 





154. May I ask you about one point 
that arises? If I am a citizen worried 
about some matter of law enforcement, 
I can go to the Citizens Advice Bureau, 
or a neighbourhood council or some 
such body and get advice. Do you feel 
that in the field of racial discrimination 
there are any such comparable bodies? 
I think that the local community 
relations councils and their staff play an 
important part in welfare and advice 
to these people, in the take up of welfare 
benefits and so on. 





155. Do you feel that they could give 
corresponding advice in a similar way? 
They already do this. 


156. The context is different from 
what we know about the prospective 
legislation. They will not have a Race 
Relations Board to go to. They will 
have to be individually responsible for 
forwarding their complaint, as it were? 
—The policy on this simply has not yet 
been set out. 





157. At any rate, going back to your 
earlier reply, do you feel that there are 
local bodies to which I could go if I 
felt that I was being discriminated 
against racially, and seek proper advice 
from them and then forward my com- 
plaint? Yes. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


158. In the course of time community 
relation councils have, by and_ large, 
come to be regarded by the public in 
the locality as bodies that are there to 
assist the immigrant rather than having 
as their prime mission, community rela- 
tions, have they not? You may say, 
of course, that the one goes axiomatic- 
ally with the other, but if they are the 
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bodies to whom immigrants have to look 
they will inevitably become a sort of 
detective force, and a lot of other 
people who have not lent a hand in 
the matter of the struggle for racial 
harmony tend to look upon the com- 
munity relations councils because of this 
factor, purely as bodies that exist to 
succour immigrants in this society, which 
is still basically very much prejudiced 
against the newcomers. I do not know 
to what extent the Home Office and 
your department comb through the local 
newspapers which give evidence of this 
feeling, for example, in local authority 
discussions when the question of making 
additional monies and grants to these 
bodies arises. That is the kind of feel- 
ing that comes up in these discussions, 
and there has sometimes been successful 
action in blocking additional monies from 
the local authority to assist in this work 
because of that factor? I think that 
the nature of the work of community 
relations councils varies enormously 
between the 85 local councils which 
currently exist. It would be difficult, I 
think, to generalise, but I would readily 
go along with the view that many 
councils undoubtedly act mainly as wel- 
fare and advice agencies on behalf of 
the coloured people. Some, I know, 
put the emphasis on the original concept 
of integration by developing, for ex- 
ample, multi-racial playgrounds for 
children, and community centres which 
are open to blacks as well as whites, 
but mevitably there are limits to what 
they find in practice that they can do. 





159. We shall be questioning the Com- 
munity Relations commission, but to your 
knowledge does the extent to which the 
local authorities themselves are involved 
in the work of the councils vary up and 
down the country?—-—They are pretty 
luke-warm in the Ealing district. I do 
not mean that they do not notionally 
appoint representatives to sit on these 
councils, but not many have emerged as 
being very energetic in the field. That is 
why some people think that it would be 
better to get rid of the councils altogether 
and give the work to the local authori- 
ties, because it would force them to put 
their minds to the work more? I 
myself think that this is one of the 
weaknesses of the present organisation, 
but perhaps I could ask my colleague, 
who is more familiar with the councils’ 





work on the ground, to speak. (Mr. 
Gange.) I think this is precisely the 
position, that local authority engage- 
ment with community relations councils 
does vary from one local authority to 
the next. There is no general pattern, 
except possibly that in general they are 
sympathetic, but that has a wide range 
of meanings. As Mr. Critchley said, 
it is one of the weaknesses that there is 
no set pattern for local authority in- 
volvement with community relations 
councils. I think that one only has to 
look at the comparative sizes of the 
various grants that are made by local 
authorities to community relations 
councils to see how much the involve- 
ment varies. Some make very large 
grants, and some make very small grants. 


Chairman. 


160. Of course, the position of the 
ethnic minorities varies within different 
local authorities. Would you have a 
look at this and see if you can help us, 
if you can, to correlate these two fac- 
tors? One may get a large expenditure 
in the case of one local authority and 
there may be a large problem in that 
local authority area, so that that would 
be an explanation of the large expendi- 
ture. It may be that another authority 
has a small expenditure but a large 
ethnic minority. It would help us, if it 
be so, if you could let us have any 
observations about that. As we are 
concerned about administration we 
should be concerned about that in par- 
ticular? I think that we can attempt 
this correlation. Whether it is valid or 
not, I am not quite certain. 





161. It is only, obviously, where there 
is a wide disparity, because it would be 
an unfair reflection on local authorities 
if it were a marginal question? Yes. 





Mr. Wilson. 


162. The day to day work of the 
community relations council falls upon 
the community relations officer, so that 
the help and guidance that is given to 
the individual immigrant with a problem 
revolves around the community relations 
officer. Have you had reports on the 
necessity for the creation of more com- 
munity relations officers because of over- 
work and too big a case load for them 
to carry?——_(Mr.__ Critchley.) The 
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Community Relations | Commission 
generally press, whenever we come to 
consider their forward estimates, for an 
increase in the number of community 
relations officers. At present, given the 
constraints on public expenditure, we 
have to be rather less generous than I 
think in a perfect world we would wish 
to be. The commitment in a sense is 
almost open ended. The problems exist 
and in some areas they are growing. I 
certainly accept that there is a strong 
case, if money can be made available, 
for increasing the numbers of com- 
munity relations officers and their staffs 
in some areas. 


Chairman. 


163. I have two final subjects to raise. 
One is devolution. We are looking at 
administration. Do you think this is 
affected in any way by any steps that 
might be taken about devolution? —— 
I had not applied my mind to this. The 
numbers of coloured people in Scotland 
are relatively few. I am not aware that 
there are very many in Wales—perhaps 
there are in Cardiff—but I do not think 
that the problem is on the scale with 
which we are familiar in England, so 
that I would be inclined to doubt 
whether any separate agencies would be 
needed in either of the other two parts 
of Great Britain. 


164. Finally, as we are dealing with 
the administration of race relations, what 
do you think that the role of this Select 
Committee is? This Select Committee 
was exceptional in a sense. It rose out 
of the legislation itself. What do you 
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feel the contribution of the Select Com- 
mittee is? I think that the reports 
that we have had from the Select Com- 
mittee, on housing, employment, school 
leavers and education, have been an im- 
mensely valuable basis on which minis- 
ters can re-appraise policy, and they are 
essential to the current taking of stock. 
I hope that I do not sound presumptuous 
in what I am about to say, but J think 
that as a permanent official I am con- 
scious of the tremendous contribution 
that a select committee such as this can 
make to our own thinking. With respect, 
I think that the experience of members 
of this Select Committee, drawn, from 
so wide a field of business, commerce, 
industry, administration, the law,-and so 
on, distilled and focused on problems of 
race, is extremely valuable. 





165. I am much obliged to you. It 
was not special pleading. I was trying 
to relate our activities to any change that 
you may envisage on the administration 
of race relations, but your general con- 
clusion is that the Select Committee is 
advantageous in a generalised sense, of 
keeping a broad surveillance on the field 
or race relations? I think that very 
strongly, yes. 


Chairman.] That is a very happy note 
on which to conclude our proceedings. 
I am greatly obliged to you for the assis- 
tance that you have given us. No doubt 
later on, when we and yourselves have 
come to more definite conclusions, we 
shall meet again. Thank you very much 
for the assistance and advice that you 
have given us. 
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Mr. Hal Miller. 


Memorandum by the Race Relations Board 
ParT I: ORGANISATION AND PROCEDURES 


1. Functions of the Race Relations Board 


1.1 The present Race Relations Board was established by the Race Relations Act 
1968, which came into force on 26th November 1968. The Board have the function 
of securing compliance with the provisions of Part I of the Act, and the resolution 
of differences arising out of any of those provisions. Section 15 of the Act places 
on the Board a duty to receive and investigate complaints of unlawful discrimination 
and, if they form the opinion that unlawful discrimination occurred, to endeavour 
to settle the differences between the parties and, where appropriate, to secure an 
assurance against future discrimination. If conciliation fails, the Board must 
determine whether or not to bring proceedings. The Board also have the power, 
under section 17 of the Act, to initiate investigations where no complaint has been 
made but where they have reason to suspect that an unlawful act has occurred. 
Section 16 provides for complaints concerning employment to be dealt with by 
industry machinery established in accordance with Schedule 2 to the Act and 
approved by the Secretary of State for Employment. 


1.2 General provisions for the discharge of the Board’s functions are made in 
section 15 of the Act. The Board are required to discharge their functions in 
accordance with arrangements made by the Board and approved by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. They are also required to constitute conciliation 
committees, for such areas as they consider necessary, for the purposes of assisting 
in the discharge of their functions. 


2. The Board 


2.1 The Board consist of a chairman and not more than eleven members 
appointed by the Secretary of State. (Section 14(2)) Board members receive 
remuneration and allowances determined by the Secretary of State with the consent 
of the Treasury. The present membership is listed in Annex A. The Board may 
either | oer cases themselves, or have them investigated by conciliation 
committees. 


2.2 The Board also deal with cases referred to them by conciliation committees 
following a failure to secure a satisfactory settlement or assurance. They may 
investigate such cases themselves or, without investigating, make a determination 
whether or not to bring proceedings. In practice, it is also possible, in some cases 
to secure a settlement or assurances without investigating and without a determination 
to bring proceedings. The Board also deal with appeals by persons aggrieved by 
decision of industry machinery. 


2.3 The Board have established two committees of the Board to deal with cases 
and to make recommendations to the Board. One committee specialises in employ- 
ment matters, and the other in non-employment matters. Each committee is served 
by a Principal and a small staff of conciliation officers. 
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3. Conciliation Committees 


3.1 There are nine regional conciliation committees, ranging in size from 9 
to 15 members (as of December 1974). There are no statutory limits on the size 
of committees. Committee members and chairmen are appointed by the Board. 
They are unpaid but receive expenses. As far as is practical, committees are drawn 
from all parts of the region, all major ethnic groups, and from persons with particular 
knowledge and experience of important areas of activity (employment, industrial 
relations, housing, education, the law, etc.). There are three such committees 
covering the South-East region, each committee covering approximately one-third 
of London and certain counties surrounding London. The other regions are: East 
Midlands (regional office in Nottingham), West Midlands (regional office in 
Birmingham), the North West (Manchester), Yorkshire and the North-East (Leeds), 
Wales and the South-West (Bristol), and Scotland (Glasgow). Details of regions 
covered, and the names of committee chairmen are given in Annex B. 


3.2 The work of conciliation committees is mainly concentrated on their statutory 
duties of forming opinions on cases referred to them and supervising the conciliation 
process where opinions of discrimination have been forméd. Most committees 
meet once a month, some more frequently. Between meetings, members are 
frequently called to hear representations from parties to a complaint. (see paragraph 
5.1). Each committee is served by conciliation staff ranging in number from one to 
four. Over the last two years, committees have dealt with approximately 90 per 
cent. of all cases registered. 


4. Staff 


4.1 The Board’s total staff complement is 92, including conciliation staff, all 
ancillary staff, and clerical and secretarial staff. Senior staff consist of the Chief 
Officer, the Deputy Chief Officer, six Principal Conciliation Officers and a Senior 
Information Officer. Of the Principal Conciliation Officers, three are responsible 
for the work of staff attached to regional conciliation committees, and two are 
attached to the committees of the Board. One is responsible for Establishments and 
Training. 


4.2 There is a complement of 32 Conciliation Officers and Assistant Conciliation 
Officers engaged in the normal investigation and conciliation procedures. These 
officers are attached to regional conciliation committees or the committees of the 
Board and are responsible for carrying out investigations and placing the evidence 
collected before their committees. If the opinion is formed that discrimination took 
place, staff are also responsible for seeking the appropriate settlement and or assu- 
rance. In addition to conciliation staff, there is at Headquarters an Information 
Section (Senior Information Officer, Information Officer, Assistant Information 
Officer), Research Section (two Research Officers, part-time Assistant Research 
Officer), Establishments and Training Section (Principal, two Conciliation Officers, 
two Assistants), and an Education and Public Affairs Officer. 


5. Methods and Procedures 


5.1 The basic function of the Board and their committee is, following an 
investigation, to form an opinion on whether or not unlawful discrimination took 
place; neither the Board nor committees are decision-making tribunals, and they 
do not determine liability. Investigations are carried out by full-time conciliation 
staff. Normally, they are conducted through a series of interviews, first with com- 
plainants and their witnesses, if any, and then with respondents and their witnesses. 
Documentary evidence (e.g. on the availability of work, accommodation, etc.) is 
collected where available. The evidence is presented to a committee for them to form 
an opinion. Before an opinion is formed, however, an assessment is made of the 
evidence, and the party who is more likely to have an opinion formed against him is 


. 


told in writing of the points which adversely affect his case, and is given an 
opportunity of making representations to either a conciliation officer or the 
committee. The representation may be made orally or in writing. 
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5.2 This procedure has been designed to meet the essential principal of natural 
justice that a party should not have an opinion formed against him without having 
the opportunity to deal with any points which might adversely affect him. The 
hearing of representatives is in an important respect a continuation of the 
investigation, through which further information may be elicited and the issues 
further clarified. They act as a safeguard for the complainant or respondent in 
that they provide the opportunity, if necessary, for challenging the facts as set out 
by the investigating officer. They also bring the knowledge and expertise of the 
committee members into play at a stage before the final opinion is formed. 


5.3 Broadly, these procedures are followed for all complaints. A _ significant 
modification is the procedure for dealing with complaints against the Crown, which 
are dealt with by the Board. In these cases, information is elicited from the 
Government Department in the first instance by correspondence rather than by the 
interview method. Interviews are only held when the Board consider that the 
matter has reached a stage at which the correspondence method is no longer 
adequate. This procedure was agreed between the Board and the Civil Service. 
Other variations, such as meetings between the parties under the auspices of a 
committee, may also be utilised in certain circumstances. A complainant may also 
withdraw the complaint, but only with the permission of the committee. 


5.4 Similar procedures are used for the investigation of cases initiated by the 
Board under section 17 of the Act. The decision to initiate a section 17 investigation 
is normally made on the evidence provided by an informant by the Chairman of the 
appropriate committee of the Board following a request by a conciliation committee. 


5.5 If the opinion is formed that unlawful discrimination occurred, the staff then 
undertake, under the supervision of the committee, the duty of endeavouring to 
secure a settlement between the parties and, where appropriate, a written assurance 
against future discrimination. 


6. Caseload 

6.1 Annex C shows the numbers of cases received and disposed of in 1974, 
with corresponding figures for 1973. In 1974, the Board registered a total of 
1,068 cases, compared with 885 in 1973, and disposed of 1,050 cases compared with 
750 in 1973. Opinions of discrimination had been formed in 224 of the cases dis- 
posed of in 1974, a higher number and a higher proportion of all opinions formed 
than in any previous year. Of those cases, 183 were disposed of by conciliation. 
The oon mage gies to bring proceedings in 30 cases during 1974, compared with 
seven in : 


7. Finance 


7.1 The expenses of the Board and the conciliation committees 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. Accommodation and ahaha peste 
vided by the Department of the Environment, while stationery requirements are 
supplied by H.M. Stationery Office; the cost of these services is borne on the 
votes of the Departments which provide them. The other expenses are met from 
the Home Office vote in which, for this purpose, our estimate was £321 400 for the 
ptanenant PAR eal mioperes of the expenditure amounting tp some £321,402 

argeable to the Home ce vote actually i i ial y 
(eee ating lly incurred during the financial year 


Part II 
8. Future legislation 


8.1 The Government are expected shortly to introduce legislati i 

8.1 The : 1 d egislation again 
discrimination. In the White Paper Equality for Women ”, aie Goveresimes a 
as its sabia ee - harmonise the powers and procedures for dealing with 

and race discrimination so as to secure genuine i ity i 
fields" ParaomoWiaeh 2 equality of opportunity in both 
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8.2 The question clearly arises as to whether or not there should be a single 
agency to deal with both forms of discrimination. There might be significant advan- 
tages in this. The same basic methods can be used to deal with discrimination 
and to promote equality of opportunity in both fields, and a single agency could 
therefore deal with both simultaneously in much, if not all, of its investigation and 
research work. The organisations investigated’ might be expected to prefer to deal 
with a single agency rather than two (although, of course, two agencies should be 
able to co-ordinate much of their work). A further advantage would be that an 
agency with a broad remit might be more widely supported, and its recommendations 
more readily accepted, than agencies with narrower concerns. 


8.3 The main argument against a single agency is that there may well be difficulties 
in effectively combining work in both fields. It can be argued that there are 
differences in the scale and nature of the problems in the two fields, and that they 
would therefore be dealt with most effectively by separate specialist agencies. 
Attempts to’: combine work in the two fields in a single agency might lead to 
problems in assigning priorities to each. These difficulties might not arise, how- 
ever, if the agency were appropriately organised and staffed. Further arguments 
which might be made against a single agency are that work in either field might be 
harmed by the reactions of the public to work in the other, and that minority 
groups and/or women might have less faith in a combined agency than in separate, 
specialist agencies. 


8.3. The Board have submitted views both on the proposals of the previous 
Conservative government in the Consultative Document “Equal Opportunities for 
Men and Women ” and the more recent white paper “ Equality for Women ” issued 
by the present government. These documents are attached at Annex E and 
Annex F respectively. 


24th February 1975. 
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dustrial Relations ; formerly Director, 
Labour Relations, Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd., and past President of the Insti- 
tute of Personnel Management. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Christie a fe Solicitor ; former Vice-Chairman of 
National Young Conservatives 1965- 
67. 

Mrs. Sylvia Denman _e.. sae ahs Lecturer in Law at the Oxford Poly- 


techic, Department of Management 
and Social Studies ; Professional Mem- 
ber of the Greater London Rent 
Assessment Panel and Chairman of 
the South East London Rent Tribunal. 


i An as ee Chairman, Ravenscroft Properties 
NE NaS A cases Ltd. ; Director, Land Securities Invest- 
ment Trust Ltd. ; Member, North East 
Thames Regional Health Authority ; 
Special Trustee of the Royal Hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew. 
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Mr. M. Rafiq Malik 


Miss Agnes Patrick, J.P. ... 


Miss Shelagh Roberts 


Mr. Thomas S. Roberts, J.P. .. 


Mr. William Simpson 


Mr. Mota Singh 


Sir Roy Wilson, Q.C. ... 
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Teacher at Barden County Secon- 
dary School, Burnley, Lancs. ; Chair- 
man of National Federation of Pakis- 
tani Associations in Great Britain ; 
Vice-Chairman, North East Lanca- 
shire Community Relations Council ; 
Member, Pakistan Immigrants Ad- 
visory Service. 


Welfare Officer. Councillor, Glas- 
gow City Council; Member, Greater 
Glasgow Area Health Board; Vice- 
Chairman, National Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Industrial Relations Adviser. GLC 
Councillor since 1970; Member, 
Occupational Pensions Board and the 
Industrial Tribunals Panel. 


Port Director, British Transport 
Docks Board, South Wales ; Governor 
and Member of Council, University 
College, Cardiff ; Director, Develop- 
ment Corporation for Wales. 


General Secretary, Foundry Section, 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers; former CHairman of 
Labour Party for 1973; Chairman, 
Home Policy Committee, Labour 
Party ; Author, “Labour: The Unions 
and the Party”. 


Barrister ; former Secretary of the 
Law Society of Kenya; Chairman, 
Association of Asians in Great Britain. 


President of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Board. 


Sir Roy Wilson, Q.C. (Chairman). 
Mr. Leslie Blakeman. 

Miss Agnes Patrick. 

Mr. T. S. Roberts. 

Mr. Mota Singh. 

Mr. W. Simpson. 

Sir Geoffrey Wilson. 


Mr. Louis Freedman (Chairman). 
Mrs. Elizabeth Christie, 

Mrs. Sylvia Denman. 

Mr. Rafiq Malik. 

Miss Shelagh Roberts. 

Sir Geoffrey Wilson. 


Sir Geoffrey Wilson (Chairman). 
Mr. Louis Freedman. 
Sir Roy Wilson, Q.C. 
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ANNEX B. 


Conciliation Committees : Areas served and Committee Chairmen 


North Metropolitan Conciliation Committee 


Area Served: The counties of Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire (part), Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Norfolk and Suffolk ; plus the London Boroughs of Barking, Barnet, 
Camden, Enfield, Hackney, Haringey, Havering, Islington, Newham, Redbridge, 
Tower Hamlets and Waltham Forest. 


Chairman: Mr. R. Keating. 


South Metropolitan Conciliation Committee 


Area Served: The counties of Kent, Surrey and West Sussex and East Sussex ; 
the cities of London and Westminster; and the London Boroughs of Bexley, 
Bromley, Croydon, Greenwich, Kingston, Lambeth, Lewisham, Merton, Richmond, 
Southwark, Sutton and Wandsworth. 


Chairman: The Rev. David Mason. 


West Metropolitan Conciliation Committee 


Area Served: The counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, Oxford- 
shire and the Isle of Wight ; and the London Boroughs of Brent, Ealing, Hammer- 
smith, Harrow, Hillingdon, Hounslow and Kensington. 


Chairman: Dr. Angus S. Roy. 


West Midlands Conciliation Committee 


Area Served: Hereford and Worcester, Salop, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire and West Midlands. 


Chairman: Mr. John P. Bartlett, M.B.E. 


East Midlands Conciliation Committee 


Area Served: Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Huntingdon and Peterborough (part of Cambridgeshire). 


Chairman: Mc. Cyril Forsyth, C.B.E., J.P. 


North West Conciliation Committee 
Area Served: Cheshire, Lancashire, Merseyside, Cumbria, Greater Manchester. 


Chairman: Dr. S. S. Chatterjee, O.B.E., J.P. 


Yorkshire and North East Conciliation Committee 
Area Served: Humberside, Durham, Northumberland, Cleveland, Tyne & Wear, 
Yorkshire (North, South & West). 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyle of Handsworth. 


Scottish Conciliation Committee 
Area Served: Scotland. 


Chairman: Mr. James M. Farrell. 


Wales and the South West Conciliation Committee 
Area Served: Wales; Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Gloucestershire, Scilly Isles, 
Somerset and Wiltshire. 


Chairman: Councillor Manuel C. Delgado, J.P. 
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ANNEX C. 


CASES REGISTERED AND CASES DISPOSED OF, 1974 AND 1973 
TABLE 1: Cases registered, by section of the Act, 1974. Figures for 1973 in brackets 


Section 2 (services) 
Section 3(1)(a) (Recruitment) 


Section 3(1)(6) (Terms & Conditions of em- 


ployment) 
Section 3(1)(c) (Dismissals) 
Section 4 (Trade Unions) 
Section 5 (Housing) ; 
Section 6 (Advertisements) 
Section 12 (incitement) 


Complaints 


357 (282) 
189 (148) 





Section 17 


16 (13) 
21 (19) 


10 (16) 


Total 


373 (295) 


210 (167) 


154 (136) 
143 ( 98) 
IZ (Gee) 
127 (144) 
45 ( 27) 

4 (9) 


1,068 





Section 2 a3 87 (49) 
Section 3(1)(@)... 41 (26) 
Section 3(1)(d)... 12 ( 9) 
Section 3(1)(c) ... 3 ( 8) 
Section 4 a3 — (1) 
Section 5 og 51 (15) 
Section 6 se 30 (21) 
Section 12 ee — (1) 
TOTAL ... 224 (130) 





164 (120) 67 (52) 
114 ( 82) 28 (31) 
90 ( 65) 40 (32) 
98 ( 74) 13 (9) 

a= 1) 2 (1) 
57 ( 42) 20 
£3G G1) toc) 

Ao (ee) 1 


541 (391) 








Sec. 2 | Sec.3 | Sec.4 | Sec.5 | Sec. 6 | Sec. 12 Total 
Nos. of opinions of 
Discrimination 87 (49) | 56 (43) | —( 1) | 51.5) | 30 21) | —( 1) | 224 (130) 
ee of Conciliation 
ettlement & Assurance | 54 (18) | 27 (20) | —(—) | 16( 2) | —( = 97 ( 41 
Assurance only ..- | 22 (15) | 19 (16) | —( 1) | 18 (9) | 2419) | — t A 83 f sb 
Settlement only ve 1} 1K) | -—OO] 10} —O}1 —©O 3( —) 
Total of cases disposed 
of by conciliation ... | 77 (33) | 47 (36) | —( 1) | 35 (11) | 2420) | — ( 1) | 183 (102) 
a aa 
ANNEX D. 
BOARD’S EXPENDITURE DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1973-1974 
Items = 
1, Board Member’s remuneration... ag 20.280 
2. Staff salaries, wages and national i insurance age 226.881 
3. Travelling, etc., expenses of Members and Staff of Board and conciliation com- 4 
mittees and applicants f for ealevae F ‘ie WAR) 
4. Legal expenses 24.094 
5. Publicity ... 3.649 
6. Conferences ae 3124 
7. Post Office services a 17 46 
8. Local administrative costs aye) 
9. Miscellaneous (including publications, research, staff advertisements, etc.) 7,333 


ToTaL £321,402 
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ANNEX E.. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE RACE RELATIONS BOARD ON THE 
GOVERNMENT'S PROPOSALS FOR LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT 
DISCRIMINATION ON GROUNDS OF SEX 


1. Introduction 


1.1. The purpose of this memorandum is to comment on the proposals set out 
in the Consultative Document, and to make certain recommendations. The com- 
ments are based on the experience of the Race Relations Board in operating the 
Race Relations Act 1968 and are made in the belief that this experience is 
highly relevant to enforcement of anti-discrimination legislation in other fields. 


1.2. The Board’s view on the proposals are based on the proposition that 
legislation to deal with discrimination should have three objectives: to provide 
effective redress for the individual victim of discrimination ; to prevent future dis- 
crimination by a person held to have discriminated ; and to eliminate patterns of 
discrimination which may not become the subject of individual complaints. The 
proposals, while basically recognising these objectives, do not, in the Board’s view, 
set out adequate means for achieving them. This paper will first discuss the 
complaints process from the point of view of the individual complainant, and 
weaknesses in preventing future discrimination. Then powers for tackling patterns 
of discrimination will be discussed. Finally, the Board’s recommendations on the 
legislation will be set out. 


2. The complaints process 
Disadvantages for the complainant 


2.1. The crucial disadvantage of the proposed process for complainants is the 
absence of any provision for an independent investigation to establish the facts 
of a complaint. The complainant would have to bear much of the burden of 
proving discrimination and of rebutting the defences raised by the respondent or his 
legal representative. In the Board’s experience, particularly with complaints con- 
cerning recruitment, but also to a certain extent with those concerning internal 
promotion and transfer, complainants will frequently find it impossible to provide 
the necessary evidence. 


2.2. The formal requirements for tribunal hearings would place a burden on the 
complainant not imposed by any comparable legislation, and which would tend to 
exclude many complaints where the complainant cannot provide firm evidence. 
The complainant would be required to show “that some action to his or her 
detriment . . . had occurred and that there were reasonable grounds for believing 
that the action had been taken by reason of his or her sex. This being shown, 
it would then be for the employer to prove the contrary.” (Para 2.23 ; emphasis 
added). This requirement is in direct contrast to the Race Relations Act 1968 and 
the Industrial Relations Act 1971, which require only an allegation of an unlawful 
act ; and to the Redundancy Payments Act 1965, which specifically requires tribunals 
to make a presumption in favour of the claimant, and to move directly to the 
question of compensation, unless the respondent proves the dismissal not to have 
been by reason of redundancy. 


2.3. Also to be considered is the unavoidable difficulty of proving discrimination. 
The essential process in determining whether discrimination has taken place is one 
of comparison of treatment accorded different individuals or groups. In the 
experience of the Board, this is frequently a very difficult process in which exact 
comparisons may not be possible, and in which detailed examination of witnesses 
and analysis of documentary evidence are required to allow an inference to be 
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drawn from all the prevailing circumstances. Since complainants will not, for the 
most part, be able to present sufficient evidence to prove discrimination, tribunals 
will be required to undertake the full process of fact-finding and comparison. Such 
a process has not in the past formed a significant part of the work of tribunals, 
and it is open to question whether it is most efficiently carried out in a hearing, 
rather than through an investigation of the facts by an independent agency. 


2.4. The burden on the complainant is also likely to place complainants at a 
disadvantage during the informal conciliation stage. Respondents who consider 
that complainants will not be able to meet the formal requirements at a tribunal 
hearing, or will not be able to rebut the defences raised, will be unlikely to settle 
voluntarily, even though unlawful discrimination may have taken place. Com- 
plainants may therefore find themselves without redress which an independent 
investigation might have ensured for them. 


2.5. Despite the heavy burden which would be placed on the complainant, 
and the fact that many complainants would have no organisation to support them, 
no arrangements are proposed for complainants to receive legal aid. This is a 
serious disadvantage for a complainant facing a respondent who may well have 
legal representation, and will almost certainly have taken legal advice throughout 
the handling of the complaint. Without legal aid, a complainant is unlikely to be 
able to handle the case effectively, or to take advantage of such rights as that 
of prior disclosure of documentary evidence, for which application must be made 
to the tribunal. It would be possible for chairmen or members of tribunals to ease 
the burden on the complainant, but there is no requirement on them to do so. 
Provision of such assistance would therefore be arbitrary. 


2.6. A further disadvantage, which applies to any complaints process, but may 
apply in particular to a process which involves an open hearing, is that both 
complainants and witnesses may be deterred by fear of victimisation from complain- 
ing or giving evidence. The Race Relations Board experiences this difficulty, despite 
the fact that the Board procedures are confidential. This disadvantage might be 
partially overcome by providing protection against victimisation in the legislation. 


Prevention of future discrimination by respondents 


2.7. Under the Race Relations Act 1968, a respondent found to have discriminated 
is asked not only to provide compensation for the complainant, but also to provide 
an assurance against future discrimination. Breach of an assurance gives the Board 
the right to take immediate court action against the respondent. The proposed 
process contains no such means of placing on the respondent a requirement to 
take steps to prevent future discrimination, whether the complaint is settled through 
the informal conciliation process or is dealt with by a tribunal. Even a series of 
complaints could not result in any general requirement being placed on an employer 
by a tribunal or by any other body, to stop discrimination. Only in the special 
“test case” situation could any requirement by placed on the respondent to avoid 
discriminating against others. 


2.8. Although it is probable that some respondents will react to tribunal hearings 
by taking steps to prevent future discrimination, no such outcome can be relied 
on. The process proposed would therefore allow complaints to be settled in ways 
which would have no influence on the general behaviour of employers with regard 
to equaltty of opportunity. 


3. Patterns of discrimination 


3.1. From the Board’s experience it is clear that discrimination i 
cannot be effectively tackled by a complaints process alone. Gultenen on a 
process depends on individuals’ awareness of possible discrimination, their knowledge 
of the law and the procedure for making a complaint, and on their willingness 
to make formal complaints, rather than on the actual incidence of discrimination 
Discrimination in employment must, in the experience of the Board, be seen not 
just in terms of individual acts of discrimination, but in terms of employment 
situations in which equality of opportunity is consciously or unconsciously denied. 
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_ 3.2. The proposals suggest that such patterns can best be changed through educa- 
tion and persuasion based on general enquiries and reports. While the Board 
recognises the long-term value of education and persuasion in changing attitudes 
on which inequality of opportunity is based, it is thought essential that powers 
be available directly to bring about change in patterns of discrimination. The 
Race Relations Act provides limited powers for the Board to initiate investigations 
where discrimination is suspected but no formal complaint has been made. The 
‘Consultative Document suggests no such powers for any agency dealing with sex 
discrimination, and limits the powers of the proposed Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion to advising complainants of their rights, and to “local enquiries” which 
could lead to no direct enforcement efforts. Further, the Commission is to be 
dependent on the government for permission to undertake general enquiries. 


4. Recommendations 


4.1. The Board recommend that, in order to remove from the legislation the 
weaknesses discussed above, discrimination on the grounds of sex should be dealt 
with by an independent agency. The agency should have the power to investigate 
and settle individual complaints, relieving the complainant of the burden of proving 
discrimination and ensuring that respondents found to have discriminated would 
be required to prevent future discrimination; and it should be able to tackle 
patterns of discrimination independently of the complaints process, thus reducing the 
reliance of the legislation on complaints as the means of enforcement. 


4.2. It is arguable that a single agency should be given responsibility for dealing 
with all forms of unlawful discrimination in employment, as is the case with the 
United States Equal Employment Opportunity Commission established under the 
Civil Rights Act 1964. Such a possibility deserves careful consideration. However, 
the main point of the Board’s recommendation is to urge that the process proposed 
in the Consultative Document is not a satisfactory solution. The fact that it would 
result in two forms of discrimination being dealt with in entirely different ways is 
in itself considered unacceptable. 


4.3. The agency established, whatever its ambit, should, however, have powers 
not presently available to the Race Relations Board. Like industrial tribunals, 
it should have powers to secure disclosure of documents and attendance of witnesses. 
It should have the power to compel respondents to take steps to prevent discrimina- 
tion and to make follow-up checks to ensure that these are effective. It should 
have the power to compel respondents to keep the records required to allow 
the agency to determine whether discrimination has stopped. 


4.4. The Board also recommends that this agency should have the power to 
investigate individual organisations if allegations, or other information, received 
indicate that what paragraph 4.5. of the Document calls ‘a more general situation 
of long term unequal opportunity ” exists. The agency should then have the power 
to make a concilation agreement with the employer which, like an agreement made 
as a result of a complaint, should be enforceable, if necessary, through legal action. 
The powers to undertake such investigations should not depend on government 
permission. The existence of such powers would, it is thought, do much to convince 
employers of the need to take positive steps to ensure equality of opportunity, 
while providing the victims of discrimination with a mechanism whereby the principle 
of non-discrimination could be enforced more effectively than through the individual 


complaints process. 


4.5. It is recognised that the reason for using industrial tribunals is that. these 
bodies deal with other legislation concerned with employment and, in particular, 
will deal with claims under the Equal Pay Act 1970. However, the Board suggests 
that for the reasons discussed above, discrimination is better dealt with by a separate, 
specialised body ; it might therefore be preferable to transfer claims under the Equal 
Pay Act to an anti-discrimination agency, rather than have complaints of 
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discrimipation dealt with by tribunals. Many claims under the Equal Pay Act 
may require a detailed investigation similar to investigation of allegations of 
discrimination, in order to establish fairly the rights of the parties, and might best 
be dealt with by a specialised branch of an anti-discrimination agency. 


4.6. The Board sees no reason why the agency to be given the powers and responsi- 
bilities described above should not be the proposed EOC. The proposition that 
enforcement responsibilities would necessarily hinder the Commission in its task 
to educate and persuade public opinion is not thought to be correct. It appears in 
any Case inappropriate that a body which is likely, in the normal course of its work, 
to find widespread or systematic evasion of the law, should have no means at its 
disposal to take steps to secure compliance with the law. 


4.7. If the recommendation for an independent agency is rejected, and the process 
proposed in the Consultative Document is adopted, it is considered essential 
that legal aid be made available for complainants or a body established to advise and 
represent complainants (similar to that set up under immigration appeals procedures) ; 
and that means be devised to allow a requirement to be placed on respondents to 
prevent future discrimination, whether the complaint is settled by informal concilia- 
tion or by a tribunal hearing. In addition, the formal requirement of a tribunal 
hearing that the complainant must show “ reasonable grounds” for the complaint 
must be relaxed. 


' 4.8. If the Equal Opportunities Commission is not given the powers proposed 
above, the Board sees no reason why it should be required to seek government 
approval for its enquiries, and would recommend that the Commission be able to 
undertake enquiries on its own initiative. If this is not possible, then the criteria on 
which the government would approve or disapprove enquiries should be clearly stated 
and published. 


5. Other comments 
Exceptions 


5.1. The Board strongly agrees with the statement in paragraph 2.9 of the Document 
that all exceptions weaken the principle of non-discrimination, and with the proposed 
requirement for any respondent claiming that an exception applies to show on the 
facts of the case that sex is a genuine occupational qualification. It is urged that 
admissible grounds for arguing such a case be severely limited in the interests of 
the “ educational ” objectives of the legislation, and to avoid loopholes. In particular, 
the Board considers that the criteria set out in paragraph 2.13 are open to very 
wide, or loose interpretation, both by enforcement agencies and by individual 
companies, and could tend to perpetuate certain forms of discrimination. 


Consistency with other legislation 


5.2. The passage of this legislation will raise certain jurisdictional issues which 
will clearly require further detailed discussion. Additionally, in the interests of 
fairness and consistency, attention should be given to the varying lengths of time 
allowed for complaints or claims under different legislation, and the possibility of 
standardising these limits. The Board would not, however, support any reduction in 
the two months allowed for making a complaint under the Race Relations Act 1968, 


and would consider this a minimum time for the proposed sex discrimination 
legislation. 


Race Relations Board. 


27th November 1973, 
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ANNEX F. 


RACE RELATIONS BOARD 


Comments Concerning the Government Proposals for Sex Discrimination 
Legislation in the White Paper “ Equality for Women” 


1. In considering the proposals in “Equality for Women” the Board have had 
chiefly in mind the precedent they may set for future race relations legislation. We 
are pleased to note that the proposals for the Equal Opportunities Commission reflect 
our own analysis of the powers of investigation needed to deal with unequal 
opportunity. However, we wish to draw attention to certain aspects of the proce- 
dures, set out for dealing with complaints which, in our view, would result in 
complainants from minority groups being at a disadvantage as compared with the 
present arrangements. j 


2. We do not wish here to comment on the proposals as they affect women, and 
the disadvantages we see in the proposals for minority groups may not be so rele- 
vant in the case of women. It appears to us that discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour or origins differs in several respects from discrimination on grounds of sex and 
in some ways may be subtler, more complex, and more difficult to recognise by those 
who are not accustomed to dealing with it. In addition, minority groups presently 
lack the organised support likely to be available to women in our society. 


3. In framing a system to deal with complaints of racial discrimination, special 
attention needs to be paid to three factors: 


(a) The onus on complainants at the outset should be kept to the absolute 
minimum. 

(b) Methods of acquiring evidence and presenting the case: there needs to be 
available to the complainant, or the body responsible for making a deter- 
mination, expert assistance in establishing the facts and developing the case. 


(c) Competence of the adjudicating body. 
In what follows, we consider the proposals mainly in the light of these factors. 


Onus on Complainants 


4. In our experience, many complainants can initially provide no more than a 
suspicion that others would have been treated differently, or more favourably. Yet 
it is, we believe important both to the individual and to race relations that anyone 
who suspects that he has been a victim of racial discrimination should have easy 
access to a detailed, impartial analysis of the case, and to an explanation or suitable 
redress as appropriate. A requirement to show that there were “circumstances 
suggesting ” that the action complained of had been taken on unlawful grounds 
would tend to exclude many complainants from the process. 


Aid and Representation 


5. Under the proposals, many complainants would have no representation before 
tribunals. In other cases, complainants may be represented before tribunals by 
people who may lack the ability to present what will frequently be complex cases. 
Few solicitors are likely to be expert in race relations legislation, or the analysis 
of discriminatory treatment. Given the unavoidable difficulty of proving discrimina- 
tion we are concerned that many complainants would, therefore, find themselves 
unable to establish their case or to achieve a thorough analysis of the respondent’s 
position. 

Redress 

6. Under the present race relations legislation, general damages are not recover- 

able, and the amount of financial compensation tends to be small. Under the 


roposals, compensation awarded by a court would be unlikely to exceed legal fees, 
~ the amount recovered from legal aid by the Law Society. In addition, the 
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low average amount of damages recoverable would give solicitors in private practice 
a financial disincentive to take legal aid cases. Complainants would, therefore, 
be deterred from, or unable to obtain representation for bringing cases before 
county courts. 


Competence of Courts and Tribunals 


7. Cases of alleged discrimination would constitute new problems for courts and 
tribunals. Few cases of racial discrimination, in our experience, are clear-cut ; 
many are of considerable complexity, and require detailed comparative evidence 
to establish the truth. As we stated in our comments on the Conservative 
Government proposals in “Equal Opportunities for Men and Women”, we are 
doubtful that court or tribunal hearings by themselves are effective means for 
establishing the truth in discrimination cases. 


Composition of courts and tribunals 


8. If complaints of racial discrimination were to be dealt with by courts and 
tribunals, as proposed for sex discrimination, great care would need to be taken 
in selecting lay members with direct experience in dealing with the complex and 
subtle forms of discrimination. Much would depend on such members on deter- 
mining whether or not unlawful discrimination had occurred, and their experience 
and ability in dealing with the issues would therefore be crucial. The composition 
of courts and tribunals would also, we believe, be crucial in giving minority 
groups confidence in the system. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


9. We believe that the powers of the proposed E.O.C. are clearly needed in the 
field of racial discrimination, and, if provided along with adequate resources, would 
allow progress towards equal opportunity in all areas to be accelerated. It is also 
important, however, that processes for. securing redress for individual grievances 
through an impartial consideration of all aspects of each case, should be as simple 
and effective as possible from the point of view of the individual. Otherwise, 
victims may be deterred from seeking redress, and will face considerable difficulty 
in achieving it. 

We therefore recommend that, if the present proposals are to be considered as a 
possible model for dealing with complaints of racial discrimination, the following 
minimum modifications be made: 


(a) The burden of proof on the complainant should be minimised, within the 
scope of what is fair to the respondent, in order to simplify as far as 
possible the process of developing and presenting a case; 


(b) Alternative means of assistance and support should be made available, on 
request, to complainants in need of it, regardless of the criteria for repre- 
sentation by the E.O.C. ; 


(c) General damages should be recoverable on a scale which would allow 
complainants to secure adequate redress after costs. This would lessen 
the deterrent effect of courts and tribunals on complainants, and increase 
the deterrent to discriminators ; 


(d) Legal aid should be available for representation before tribunals ; 


(e) Attention should be given to ensuring that courts and tribunals are fully 
competent to deal effectively with the complex cases likely to arise, through 


careful selection of lay members, and possibly through training of lay 
members ; 


(f) Given the complex nature of many cases, and the detailed comparative 
evidence frequently required, arrangements should be made for courts and 
tribunals to have fact-finding investigations carried out where necessary by 
an independent agency or by officers attached to courts and tribunals. — 


3rd February 1974. 
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Examination of Witnesses 


Sir GEOFFREY WILSON, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
Officer, and Dr. PETER SANDERS, Dep 


Board, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


166. Sir Geoffrey, we welcome you 
and your colleagues. You are well 
known to many members of the Com- 
mittee, and we are obliged to you for 
the memorandum that you have provided 
us with. Perhaps it will be convenient 
to look at the memorandum. If I may 
I will begin by asking a few questions 
about the Board itself. Later on, when 
you deal with the conciliation commit- 
tees you say that as far as is practicable 
they are drawn from all the major ethnic 
groups. How far does that apply to the 
Board itself? (Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) 
Of course, membership of the Board is 
a matter for the Home Secretary and 
not for us. On the Board at present 
there are various ethnic groups. There 
is one Jew, one Scot, one from Wales, 
one West Indian, one Pakistani, and one 
Indian. I think those are the main 
ethnic minorities. 


Mr. Bidwell.] Are there any Sikhs? 





Chairman. 


167. The point I had in mind was 
this, that in a sense the Board itself is 
a superior adjudicating or conciliatory 
body, compared with the conciliation 
committees, and it might be thought, 
unless the composition was comparable, 
that there would be difficulties in adjudi- 
cation at the superior level?——-I am 
sorry, I am not sure that I have got the 
point. 


168. If you have conciliation com- 
mittees which reflect the major ethnic 
groups they are below the Board itself? 
Yes, they are appointed by the 
Board. 


169. If it be the fact that they do 
not reflect the ethnic groups in the same 
degree that the conciliation committees 
themselves do, I would have thought 
that there was the possibility there being 
some difficulties in the operation of the 
Board?——_I think that the conciliation 
committees do reflect the ethnic groups 
in much the same sort of way. It varies 
from committee to committee. I might 
say in answer to Mr. Bidwell, that the 
Indian is a Sikh. so that there is a 
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Sikh’ on the Committee. As far as the 
Board is concerned, of course, under 
this statute the numbers are limited to 12. 
So far as the conciliation committees are 
concerned, there is no limitation on 
numbers, and therefore in some ways it 
is easier to accommodate. 


170. Following on the point that you 
have made, the numbers of the Board 
are the maximum numbers allowed by 
the statute?——That is right. 


171. Would you find it an advantage 
or a disadvantage to have a larger 
board? I have had a lot of repre- 
sentations made to me that there ought 
2 See a, from Bangladesh on the 

oard. 


172. At present you could not do that 
because you have not got a vacancy? 
We could not meet that without 
somebody leaving the Board to make 
room for him. 


173. Do you feel that you would wel- 
come having more licence in regard to 
numbers, or for the appointing authority 
to have more licence? The Home 
Office would have more licence. Yes, I 
think there would be an advantage in 
having more licence on numbers. 


174. Have you given any thought to 
whether it would be an advantage or a 
disadvantage to have full time members 
of the Board as well as the chairman? 
I do not think that it would be an 
advantage to have full time members. 
The more full time members that you 
have on the Board the more difficult it 
becomes to distinguish between Board 
members and staff members. 


175. It is that point that I have got 
in mind, whether or not it would give 
greater confidence in the Board if it 
were felt that the Board itself was play- 
ing a greater part, and that it was not 
merely a matter of the administrators 
taking decisions? ——This is not a point 
that has ever been put to me, at any 
rate in those sort of terms. There was 
a case that went to the High Court 
recently in which this point was raised 
about whether decisions were taken by 
the staff or whether they were left for 
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the Board to take. We came out of that 
with a clean sheet. It was the Lord 
Chief Justice who gave a judgment in 
that case. But he did make it very clear 
indeed that it must be the case, and 
be seen to be the case, that decisions 
were taken by the Board and not by the 
staff. 


176. From your own position, do you 
feel that is the situation_at the moment, 
that the Board is seen to be responsible? 
I think so. It certainly is respon- 
sible. I do not know whether it is for 
me to say whether it is seen to be re- 
sponsible or not, but certainly they do 
not by any means rubber stamp the 
recommendations or the views of the 
staff. 





177. I have two further questions on 
the Board. First of all, you have a 
special relationship with the Secretary 
of State for Employment. Is this a satis- 
factory relationship? I am putting this 
in the sense of responsibility to a De- 
partment? I think I should like Mr. 
Connelly to answer this because this 
goes back into history and he knows 
a lot more about that than I do. (Mr. 
Connelly.) I think as far as the statute 
is concerned the relationship is a rather 
technical one. All it means is that every 
complaint that we receive must be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of State for 
him to adjudicate on whether or not 
there is a body of persons in indus- 
try which is capable of handling 
the complaint. In terms of the overall 
relationship. with the Department of 
Employment, we have liaison on a num- 
ber of issues. For example, at regional 
level our conciliation officers are in con- 
tact with the race relations employment 
advisers at the Department of Employ- 
ment, and there is a certain amount of 
contact with the regional structure of 
the Department of Employment. As 
far as having a statutory relationship 
with the Secretary of State is concerned, 
it is confined to the obligations imposed 
on us in Schedule 2. 





178. I had an indirect motive for ask- 
ing the question, because I wanted to 
ask you a further question. I am not 
sure whether you can help but it is 
this. There seem to be some difficulties 
in your relationships with the local 
authorities. The Department responsible 
for the local authorities is, of course, 


the Department of the Environment, and 
I wondered whether you had any views 
about your relationship with that Depart- 
ment and whether that relationship 
would be helped or put at a disadvan- 
tage by having a specific relationship 
with the Department? (Sir Geoffrey 
Wilson.) You say that we are having 
difficulties with local authorities. I am 
not sure what you have in mind. 





179. Perhaps I could put it in another 
way, that you ought to be having diffi- 
culties with local authorities. It seems 
to me that local authorities cover a wide 
area, for instance, in housing. Local 
authorities also cover a wide area in the 
sense that they are employers, and I 
gained the impression—it may be quite 
wrong—that there was not a sufficiently 
direct relationship or avenue of com- 
munication with the local authorities? 
I think that our relations with the 
local authorities take two forms. One 
is that quite a number of them have 
appeared as respondents in cases, some- 
times in housing cases, sometimes in 
education cases, and sometimes as em- 
ployers. That is one relationship. The 
other relationship lies in the action that 
we would like local authorities to take, 
and this is mainly in their capacity as 
employers of having, and adopting, posi- 
tive equal opportunity policies. I agree 
that on that latter point we have not 
done as much as I wish it had been 
possible for us to do. We recently had 
a very useful meeting with the Greater 
London Council on this. We have talked 
to a number of other local authorities, 
but I agree there is an enormous area 
here in which more work needs to be 
done. 





180. I put these two questions together 
because in the case of the Department 
of Employment, I assume that it is some 
advantage to have this special relation- 
ship with the department responsible for 
employment generally, and having par- 
ticular relationships with the employers 
and the trades unions. I thought that 
in the case of the local authorities it 
might possibly be of some advantage 
to have a closer relationship, probably 
a recognised relationship, with the de- 
partment responsible, and therefore hav- 
ing close associations and communica- 
tions with the local authorities them- 
selves?——_I think maybe that we 
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should have established a close relation- 
ship with the Department of the En- 
vironment, as I suppose it is, for the 
local authorities. To some extent we 
have done this through the Home Office. 
It may be that we ought to have done 
it directly. Whether it should be a 
formal relationship or an informal one 
is, | think, open to argument. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


181. It would be the Community Rela- 
tions Commission to which the Home 
Secretary looks predominantly for 
advice, but have you, over the years, 
acted as an independent adviser in the 
sense that now and again you are asked 
for a view by the Home Office about 
the way in which the general problem of 
race relations unfolds? Are you asked 
for that from time to time? We cer- 
tainly give advice regularly in our annual 
reports on what we think needs to be 
done. Beyond that, I do not think that 
we are asked for advice on specific 
points. I cannot recollect at the moment 
being asked. 





182. You would not give specific 
advice, for example, in blocking my Bill 
about wearing turbans while riding 
motor cycles, and wearing crash helmets, 
would you? No, we have kept out 
of that. 





183. May I say why I asked that ques- 
tion. I am glad to hear it, because 
the Home Secretary said that the Board 
were against it, but I think he meant the 
Commission. I find that not even they 
are against it in total, but I am glad 
to hear what you said? We have 
been asked by the Sikh organisations to 
support legislation about the turbans, 
and we have replied that we do not 
regard this as being any part of our 
business. 





184. Later on in the document you 
make proposals and recommendations, 
and indeed you did when you came 
before us before, and you only got half 
the loaf and not the whole loaf that you 
were asking for. I am optimistic; you 
may get more, but you are not really 
charged with the responsibility for mak- 
ing proposals for a change, in the 1968 
Act are you?——-No, we are not speci- 
fically charged with that. 


Mr. Smith. 


185. Do you feel—I am talking on 
average now—that there is usually a 
good deal of unanimity on the commit- 
tee, br does it divide quite specifically on 





occasions on particular issues?———On 
the Board? 
186. Yes, on the Board? It is 


sometimes divided on the decisions that 
we take on cases. I do not think it is 
ever violently divided on cases. So far 
as general advice or general policy are 
concerned, on the whole there are not 
any sharp divisions. Perhaps there jis 
one exception, which will not be news 
to this Committee,.as it comes up later, 
and that is whether there should be one 
institution dealing with sex discrimin- 
ation and race discrimination. There is 
a division of opinion on the Board on 
this. That is the only thing that occurs 
to me at the moment where there is any 
substantial difference of opinion. 


187. Do you feel that the Board would 
lose a very great deal if it did not exactly 
try to reflect the various ethnic origins 
that you mentioned, and that if the Board 
had some well appointed people—people 
who would be broadly acceptable to most 
people—it would be just as effective a 
board as one which tried to represent 
geographical areas? They are not just 
geographical areas. It is representing sub- 
stantial minority groups in the com- 
munity, and I would have thought that 
it is more likely to be acceptable 
generally if it does have appreciable 
members from minority communities on 
it. 





Mr. Moonman. 


188. I wonder whether you can say 
how hard you work at letting people 
know what it is that you are doing and 
the service that you provide? As 
hard as our resources permit and much 
less hard than we should like, is the 
short answer to that. It is very difficult 
to give a general answer. We have done 
a good deal more in the last two or three 
years than before. It is very difficult 
without the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of resources to make it generally 
known. We have been getting around 
more with community relations commis- 
sions and community relations officers on 
this. In the last couple of years or so 
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we have been engaging in a certain 
amount of what we term development 
work, and this we regard as our preven- 
tive work rather than our complaint 
processing work. I think this has be- 
come fairly widely known in some 
quarters. We put in our annual reports 
what we do in the way of our informa- 
tion activities. 


Chairman. 
189. If we could turn to conciliation 
committees, these committees carry 


about 90 per cent. of your case work? 
=—Yées. 

190. So they are obviously very im- 
portant to the Board? Yes. 


191. The work is carried out subject 
to the committees themselves, which act 
rather like committees in a local 
authority. They are unpaid people who 
meet about once a month, and obviously 
approve the work that your staff has 
carried out. Do you think that there is 
any case here for such committees having 
a full time chairman?——I must con- 
fess that I had not thought of this ques- 
tion before. 


192. I have really got in mind the 
same point, that your work should be 
seen to be the work of the committee? 
——Given the volume of work that there 
is at the moment, I can see that there 
might possibly be a case for a full time 
chairman, perhaps rather on what we 
call the development work side of the 
committee’s activities than on the 
investigation of cases. 


193. On the development work side, 
what sort of a relationship is there be- 
tween the Board’s conciliation commit- 
tees and the community relations 
committees, which come under the 
Commission? This varies from place 
to place. One of the obvious 
differences is that there are eighty 
or sO community relations councils 
and community relations offices. We 
have nine regional offices, three of 
which are in London. If you take the 
north-west area where we have an office 
in Manchester, the relations between our 
staff in Manchester and the community 
relations office in Manchester are much 
closer than they are with the people in 
Preston. Where they are in the same 
town they are fairly close. I think that 
pretty well all the regional conciliation 





committees contain one or more members 
who are also members of community re- 
lations councils. There is a certain over- 
lap there. It varies a good deal, partly 
according to the personality of our offi- 
cers, and partly according to the person- 
ality of the community relations officers. 


194, It seems to me that this is a very 
vital relationship. I was very impressed 
by the PEP report. You will correct me 
if I am wrong, but the impression that 
I gained was that there are probably tens 
of thousands of cases of discrimination 
against West Indians and a handful of 
cases of discrimination are established by 
the Board, so that really one is working 
on two planes? ‘Yes. I may say that, 
for the first time, in the last 12 months, 
we counted how many complaints to us 
came through the community relations 
councils, and I think it was about a fifth. 
We have over the last couple of years, 
as I was saying before, made a rather 
special drive on this matter with com- 
munity relations officers and I think that 
it has paid off in terms of the number of 
cases that they direct towards us. There 
is an enormous range in the complaints 
that are made, and in certain cases where 
community relations officers are aware 
of a complaint, they feel that it is some- 





thing that they can deal with 
themselves. In many cases I think 
they can deal with them very 


quickly and informally, and can settle 
them. There are certainly other cases 
which they would be better advised to 
pass on to people who are more skilled 
in handling the more complicated cases. 


195. It seems equally that the results 
of your efforts should be widely dissemi- 
nated, and that having carried out pains- 
taking inquiries to establish whether or 
not there has been discrimination, where 
you establish discrimination the circum- 
stances should be widely known, so that 
they can guide other people in avoiding 
discrimination? There is a problem 
here. The whole aim of the legislation 
of 1968 was conciliation, and concilia- 
tion is essentially a thing that has got to 
be carried on in private. This really pre- 
cludes us from quoting names in connec- 
tion with any case unless it actually 
appears in court, or unless somebody 
else has given the names first, and by 
definition, if you cannot give the names 
the thing is not news. 
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196. I can see the dilemma. One of 
the main reasons for your effectiveness 
is that this is a confidential inquiry which 
you, with luck, are able to resolve. At 
the same time it would be very helpful 
to other people if they could know the 
guide lines by which decisions are taken 
so that an example can be given to 
others? In our annual reports we 
have always published particulars of half 
a dozen cases or so that seem to be of 
particular interest. We have to publish 
them anonymously, without names. Each 
of the nine regional committees has in 
the last twelve months or so, been pro- 
ducing its own annual report. They also 
annex to their reports half a dozen cases 
that have occurred in their areas, and 
these become known. It may be that we 
ought to do more of this. 





197. Could I raise one question arising 
from this, which I put merely because I 
gained the information from reading 
Mr. Heppell’s book. He says that the 
conciliation committees have a very 
strong professional middle class bias. 
I do not know whether this would apply 
to the community relations committees 
or not, but do you feel that there is 
anything in the deduction that might be 
made from this that the concilation com- 
mittees and the community relations 
committees are very different sorts of 
people, and that that is why there might 
not be the some sort of communication 
between them as one might otherwise 
expect?——_I do not know to what ex- 
tent they are different sorts of people. 
I would not like to comment on what 
sort of people there are on the com- 
munity relations councils. I have visited 
quite a number of them. I would not 
have thought that they are noticeably 
different from the sort of people there 
are on our conciliation committees. 
When he talks about a heavy middle 
class bias, I think he exaggerates. Let 
me say that in the first place. I would 
not like to say how many, but I think 
that on every one of our committees 
there is at least one person, and I think 
in many cases there are several more, 
who comes straight from the shop floor. 
One committee that I can think of has 
about four who come straight from the 
shop floor. One of the problems in this 
area is that voluntary service on com- 
mittees tends to be a middle class occu- 
pation. 





Mr. Moonman. 


198. To come back to the point that 
you answered me on before, and the 
answer that you have given to the Chair- 
man,: which is that there are certain 
generalisations that can be made arising 
out of certain cases, accepting the anony- 
mity principle, and so on, I wonder 
whether it is sufficient to say that one 
can expect people to know of these by 
reading the annual report. If you accept 
that there is a responsibility to make 
the work more widely known, and per- 
haps to be prepared for a tremendous 
reaction—as any member of Parliament 
knows, the more active one becomes the 
more cases one gets—I am wondering 
whether you could not make some of 
these cases known in a shorter form 
rather than merely in the annual report? 
In a shorter form? 


199. I am thinking of this. You have 
described your information services. I 
think that so much of this is dependent 
upon having knowledge of the annual 
report, and when I asked before how 
hard you were working at making this 
known, it comes back to this. I have 
had criticism that this is not sufficiently 
known, and I am wondering whether 
you could not in a shorter form make 
this available as a Press release? ‘We 
try, but we are wholly dependent on the 
media for getting this across. All that 
we can do is provide the raw material 
in the form that is most acceptable to 
the media. But it is up to the media to 
decide whether they use it or not, and 
by and large the media want names. 
That is the real problem. 


Mr. Smith. 


200. In the light of experience do you 
think that it was right that so much 
emphasis should have been put on con- 
ciliation in the original legislation? 
I think that in this area this is fairly 
fundamental. You either go in the direc- 
tion of conciliation or in the direction 
of adjudication. 


201. Do you think that it was right 
that the emphasis should have been so 
much on conciliation? Yes, I think 
it probably was right. 


202. Following up what Mr. Moonman 
said, I am sure that one of the keys to 
this matter is effective publicity? —— 
Yes. 
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203. While I would certainly support 
the non-publication of names of indi- 
viduals—and I know how this does 
detract from publication where the 
media is concerned—I wonder if I 
might put it to you that it seems to be 
reasonably effective in the National 
Health sphere where doctors are from 
time to time called to account for 
breaches of etiquette in not attending 
patients or attending patients badly. 
Their names are not given but the 
matter is quite often given considerable 
publicity in the local Press as well as 
in the national Press. I am wondering 
if more emphasis could be placed on 
the individual Press releases from you, 
even if they are only for local con- 
sumption, and whether this might— not 
stimulate extra interest? J am_ very 
grateful for these suggestions. Cer- 
tainly we shall try them. In about a 
couple of months’ time I am going to 
spend a morning with a lot of the editors 
of weekly regional papers, and this is 
one of the points that I should like to 
make to them. One of the difficulties 
about this is that the cases that we take 
to court do get publicised but it is only 
the marginal cases that ever get to court. 
In the case where you find somebody 
doing something outrageous, by the 
time you have investigated it and dealt 
with it, he settles out of court. It is 
only the ones where there is a difference 
of opinion between us and those con- 
cerned that get to court. This is one 
of our problems, that the good cases 
get settled, and it is a question of how 
to get publicity for those instead of 
publicity for the more doubtful ones. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


204. Following on the question put 
originally by Mr. Moonman, on _ the 
matter of how far you make the public 
at large aware of your work through 
the media, would you agree that against 
the background of the debate here and 
in the Committee stages of the Race 
Relations Act of 1968, which is the 
backcloth against which you work and 
which no doubt you have studied, the 
mood was set by that at that time, and 
that it was not for blaring publicity of 
cases but for conciliation? We may 
well be moving on to a new mood 
because conciliation has proved to be 
not so effective as we thought it might 





be. Is that the case? Would you agree 
that the manner in which you have 
worked, and what I call the mood, 
was conditioned by the whole idea of 
constructing the Act of 1968 and getting 
a two party consensus as to how far 
we could go along the road, because of 
considerable divisions. of view about 
whether we ought to have that Act at 
all, and whether the Board should be 
set up at.all? Do you agree with that 
general assessment of the situation? ——— 
I am a newcomer and I was not around 
in this kind of activity when the 1968 
Act was passed, but you were. 


205. I was, and so were most of us? 
I cannot say anything about that. 
(Dr. Sanders.) There is another factor 
in this, is there not, that many com- 
plainants might be reluctant to come 
forward if they felt that their names 
were going to be made public? They 
do come forward in confidence knowing 
that we deal with these things on a 
confidential basis. 





Mr. Lane. 


206. Arising out of the questions and 
answers about the conciliation commit- 
tees, may I ask Sir Geoffrey to say a 
little more about how he sees the relative 
roles of the Board and the Community 
Relations Commission under two head- 
ings? First, locally, which is what we 
have been talking about here. He has 
already mentioned the different numbers 
of bodies locally and how a number of 
the complaints come through the Com- 
munity Relations Commission channel 
rather than directly to the Board. The 
second heading is nationally. Perhaps 
he could say a bit more there about how 
he sees the two roles, now that he has 
lived with this system a few years. The 
public might wonder whether there is 
an overlap or whether there are gaps in 
the functioning. I think that in practice 
there has been a good deal of working 
together and it may work quite well, but 
I should like to hear Sir Geoffrey’s views 
on that. In the light of the experience 
gained since 1968, does he consider that 
there still ought to be two separate 
bodies with roughly their present respon- 
sibilities, or could they be merged into 
one body?———There is quite a question 
here. I think that what is fundamental 
to this matter is what powers exist in 
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this field. One has to think about 
whether the powers that exist are those 
in the Act of 1968 or whether they are 
similar to the ones in the White Paper 
on equality for women. I think that 
the question of institutions follows on 
the question of powers, and what kind 
of organisation is necessary in order to 
exercise the powers. Certainly since the 
White Paper on equality for women has 
appeared, I have been thinking much 
more in terms of the sort of powers that 
there are there for an equal opportunity 
commission, which if this is a reliable 
guide to what may happen in the race 
field, would have a good many of the 
functions of the existing Community 
Relations Commission, and would also 
have the powers for which we have been 
asking in the last three annual reports. 
That would be one organisation exercis- 
ing these powers. This leaves aside the 
question of what kind of machinery 
should exist in order to deal with com- 
plaints, and whether it should be some- 
thing similar to the kind of machinery 
that we have now, or whether it should 
be something on the lines of industrial 
tribunals and county courts. There is 
the further question in this of the more 
specifically community relations func- 
tions of the local community relations 
councils. This is not a subject on which 
I have got any expertise at all, but I 
think that there is a very definite local 
function here which I would have 
thought was probably separable from the 
sort of research and educational func- 
tions which may have to be carried on 
centrally, or at any rate where there has 
to be some central function. 


Chairman. 


207. Let us take the present position. 
‘Unless I am wrong, there seems to be 
no cross-membership between the Board 
and the Commission? No, none. 


208. Do you think that that is a good 
or a bad thing?——-I think that it is 
perfectly satisfactory. The two organisa- 
tions keep in very close touch with each 
other. There is a constant to-ing and 
fro-ing between people in the two 
organisations. Mr. Connelly and I meet 
once a month rather more formally with 
Mr. Bonham Carter and some of: his 
people, and I think that this is perfectly 
adequate. 


209. If we follow that through, how 
does that close touch express itself in 
the field that you were talking about, of 
development work, and in the fields of 
research, publicity and information? 
I think that until about two or three 
years ago or so we did stick pretty 
strictly to receiving complaints and 
dealing with complaints as they arose. It 
became quite clear—and it became clear 
before I joined the Board—that our 
function being to secure compliance with 
the law, there was a great deal to be 
said for trying to prevent discriminatory 
situations arising as distinct from trying 
to remedy them after they had taken 
place. We became increasingly engaged, 
particularly in the area of employment, 
in trying to promote the idea of equal 
opportunity in employment as a positive 
kind of function, instead of the rather 
negative attitude of looking round for 
people who were discriminating, and so 
on. It seemed to us that the positive 
function was a good deal more 
important. This we have pursued a good 
deal. The Community Relations Com- 
mission has also got a responsibility in 
this area. There are two aspects involved 
in this. One is equal opportunity for 
equals, which we regard as being an 
integral part of our functions. The other 
aspect of it is overcoming, or trying to 
remedy, immigrant disadvantage, which 
is a different thing because, given the 
disadvantage, they are not by definition 
equals. This is very much more the 
function of the CRC, and I think that is 
an area into which we do not get at all. 
It is only on the first of these that there 
is some overlap, or duplication. I do not 
regard it as either, because the field is so 
wide. The number of people operating, 
or trying to operate, in this field, is so 
small that there is plenty of scope for 
all of us, provided that we have got a 
pretty fair idea of what we are all doing. 


Mr. Miller. 


210. Could I ask Sir Geoffrey about 
what has been called positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of minority communities? 
We had some discussion with the Home 
Office about it. I see that there is a 
suggestion in your memorandum that 
there might be opposition to merging 
your Board with an equal opportunities 
commission on the grounds that minori- 
ties might get less attention than they 
would wish. Do you consider that that 
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view is defensible? Should we not be 
dealing with discrimination as discrimina- 
tion? This is in connection with 
whether there should be one equal 
opportunities commission for women and 
for race. What we are saying is that 
if you merge an organisation which is 
trying to secure equality for a million 
and a half or two million people, with 
an organisation that is trying to secure 
equality for 26 million people, the 
million and a half or two million may 
not get adequate attention. I do not 
think that this has got any connection 
with positive discrimination. 





Chairman. 


211. Perhaps we could go on to staff. 
How far are your prejudiced by not hav- 
ing sufficient staff to do the work that 
you are required to do? The Home 
Office has agreed to all the requests for 
staff that we have made over the last 
three years. I think that earlier than 
that there was difficulty with the Home 
Office. In 1970-71 or thereabouts, we 
wanted to do more work in the develop- 
ment field but the staff was not forth- 
coming, but for the last three years we 
have had all that we have asked for in 
the way of staff. We have got two jobs 
to do. One is processing complaints and 
the other is the work, particularly in the 
employment field, of trying to promote 
equality of opportunity. We have got 
adequate staff to process the complaints 
in the volume in which they are at pre- 
sent coming forward. When it comes to 
promoting equality of opportunity, there 
is really no limit to the number of staff 
that one could use for this purpose. The 
previous report of the Select Committee 
suggested that we should have done a 
great deal more in this direction. Almost 
simultaneously with that report there 
appeared the proposals or the suggestions 
of the present Government that maybe 
statutory powers would be forthcoming. 
Quite frankly, we thought that the statu- 
tory powers would be more effective than 
more voluntary work on our part in 
this direction. If it had not been for the 
Statutory powers, I think that we should 
have asked for a very large increase in 
staff in order to do more of this positive 
work. 


212. It seems that as a matter of policy 
you have not any legal staff? We 
have now. We have a solicitor who is 








on the premises for, I think, four days a 
week. (Mr. Connelly.) Three to four 
days a week. 


213. Why have you done that? 
(Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) We used him on 
a fee basis before that. We thought that 
we would want to make more use of his 
services, and that he would be more in 
contact with our day to day operations 
if he was on the premises. 





214. If there was a change of policy 
and more emphasis was. given to adjudi- 
cation, would this affect your staff posi- 
tion? Very fundamentally indeed. 
This really means that a man who felt 
that he had been discriminated against, 
would have access to a tribunal, which 
would not form an opinion, which is a 
fairly different kind of thing, but would 
make a judgment. If you are making a 
judgment, I think that the assistance that 
can be provided in the way of our facili- 
ties for a complainant is rather a different 
kind of operation. 





215. Do you regard it-as unworkable 
to reconcile the two concepts of concilia- 
tion—the complainant having the right, 
as it were, to pursue his own case? 
I think he could do either one, or the 
other. It seems to be perfectly possible 
to allow him access to one or the other. 


216. You would find that you could 
not pursue your present work if you were 
subject to the complainant being able to 
disregard what you were doing and tak- 
ing the matter further himself? (Mr. 
Connelly.) We have from the beginning 
been in favour of the complainant hav- 
ing access to the court if he was dis- 
Satisfied with what happened to him in 
the Board, and we have made that public 
in our earlier annual reports. It was not 
accepted by Parliament in 1968, but we 
have always been in support of that. 


217. Putting it in its present context, 
how do you think that that would affect 
your method of work and administration, 
if that were so? (Sir Geoffrey 
Wilson.) If he had access? 


218. Yes?——_There are two issues 
here. What Mr. Connelly has been say- 
ing is that if he was dissatisfied with 
our findings he would have access to the 
courts. I do not think that that would 
affect our workings at all in any way. 
Another question is whether he could 
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elect either to come to us or to go to the 
courts, right at the very beginning. I do 
not know whether much consideration 
has been given to that possibility or 
whether it is a feasible operation. If 
this were possible, obviously we would 
lose a certain amount of our present 
business. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


219. But you are proposing subpoena 
powers for conciliation as well, are you 
not? That is, an ability to summon 
people to come, which you have not got 
at the moment? Yes. 


220. If black people started to build 
up a greater faith in you, one presumes 
that you would get a greater work load, 
would you not? Yes. 


221. And therefore you would need 
more staff to cope with it? Yes. 


222. The earlier Committee pretty well 
agreed that you should have those 
powers. It was the second part that it 
was more reticent about, the probe into 
what is known as passive discrimination. 
Would you see the need for a consider- 
ably greater number of staff with those 
two factors working together—that is, 
the ability to subpoena and to carry out 
activities in industry to see where passive 
discrimination was taking place in the 
absence of any individual complaints? 
Yes, certainly, this would mean addi- 
tional staff. How much additional staff 
it is impossible to say. It is a chicken 
and egg situation. Do you say x addi- 
tional staff and do what you can, or do 
you say 

















223. Could you give it an adjective? 
Would you describe it as considerable, 
or greater or considerably greater? 
Considerably greater, I think I would say. 





Chairman. 


‘224. Going back to questions I asked 
earlier, do you think that it would affect 
the administration if you had powers to 
subpoena witnesses and call for papers? 
In other words, do you think that there 
would be a greater case then for having 
executive members of the Board and, 
secondly, the matter that we have just 
touched upon, legal staff? I think that 
you would have to give some assurance 
to the public that if you had such powers 


you were properly equipped to discharge 
them? I am not sure that I would 
think there was a case for more executive 
members of the Board. I do not think 
that [ would see a case for more execu- 
tive members of the Board, but I do 
think that in those circumstances it 
aon be necessary to have more legal 
Staff. 





Mr. Steen. 


225. I am going to confine what I 
would like to ask you to staff, and the 
Management structure. I am interested 
in the 32 conciliation officers, their train- 
ing and their continuity. Are they under 
the age of 30, or not? I think the 
answer to that is that some are and 
some are not. 





226. Is it a young staff_?——Yes. I 
would say that the number of concilia- 
tion officers over 35 is very small. The 
great bulk would be between 25 and 35. 


227. The word “training” is a sort 
of “in” expression ; everybody is being 
trained. But what training do they have? 
(Mr. Connelly.) They have eight 
weeks formal training when they start 
work, which is wholly at headquarters. 





228. You have a training department, 
do you?——We have a small training 
department. The training is done partly 
by the training department but more by 
the actual functional officers, the princi- 
pals and the various people at head- 
quarters. At the end of eight weeks 
they are assigned to a _ conciliation 
committee and get “on the job” 
training. The length of that train- 
ing really depends upon the ability 
of the officer. Some pick it up 
very quickly and they are allowed to 
operate fairly independently once they 
are considered to be fully trained. 


229. Is there a large staff turnover, be- 
cause my experience with staff under 35 
is that there is very little continuity? Is 
it different in the Race Relations Board? 
It is different. Our turnover is very 
small. 





230. May I ask you whether you have 
problems of structure in the management 
of the organisation with regard to the 
conciliation officers, as, for example, hav- 
ing a part to play in the management of 
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the Race Relations Board? Is there much 
participation? Should there be more? 
Are there authority problems? There 
are certainly authority problems. We 
have got our staff divided into three 
regions. Once a month—and this has 
been going on for the last 18 months— 
the regional staff meet as a whole under 
their regional principal. They more or 
less have carte blanche to discuss what 
they like—matters of policy, matters of 
the running of the organisation, and so 
on. That is transmitted to the head- 
quarters. We have senior staff meetings 
about once every few weeks. at which we 
consider the reports from the regional 
principals and, we hope, give them the 
appropriate feedback. 





231. But it is a traditional heirarchy 
that you are describing?——As far as 
participation in decision making are 
concerned it is a traditional heirarchy. 


232. I am not suggesting that it is not, 
but do you think, or have you con- 
sidered, whether that structure is the 
right structure, bearing in mind the kind 
of organisation that yours is, and the 
kind of work that it is doing? (Sir 
Geoffrey Wilson.) As compared with 
what? 





233. What I am trying to explore is 
this. The grass root worker is inevit- 
ably considerably removed from where 
the decision making takes place. Is that 
true, and, if it is, should it be? (Mr. 
Connelly.) I would dispute that he is 
considerably removed from the centre 
where the decision making takes place. 
As far as the actual operation of the 
Board is concerned, it is necessarily a 
decentralised operation, because once a 
conciliation officer embarks on his in- 
vestigation, he does it on his own; it is 
his. He is supervised to some extent by 
a regional principal, but to a very limited 
extent. I think that where our staff 
might dispute whether or not they were 
near to the centre of decision making 
is when it comes to certain issues of 
policy. In fact these strictly policy 
matters arise inside our organisation 
very infrequently. Perhaps the most 
significant one recently has been the 
whole question of possible changes in 
legislation, the whole attitude to what 
we have been discussing now as to 
whether or not conciliation or judicial 








determination is the best approach. That, 
both on the publication in the last Gov- 
ernment’s time of the Green Paper on 
sex discrimination, and of the last White 
Paper, has received considerable atten- 
tion by our staff and by the lay members 
of our conciliation committees over the 
last few months. So that to that extent 
there is a lot of consultation, but the 
actual final decision, the responsibility for 
policy, rests with the Board. 


234. Thank you very much for that 
answer. There are some people who 
would say that the Seebohm Report 
gave too much power to social workers 
in relation to children and young people. 
Are you concerned about increasing the 
powers of the conciliation officers? 
(Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) I do not think that 
we are increasing their powers. 


235. You do not want to do that? 
Do you mean increasing their powers 
within the present structure, or having 
the powers to investigate more widely? 








236. Yes, investigation is what I am 
referring to? I think that if we were 
to embark on that kind of investigation 
more widely than we do now we should 
need to recruit additional staff. I think 
that it is possible—I will not go further 
than this—that we might need to recruit 
more people with wider industrial ex- 
perience. (Mr. Connelly.) May I add to 
that? I think that if there were to be 
wider investigation powers the character 
of the investigation would in fact 
diminish the independence of the con- 
ciliation officer as an individual, because 
it would almost certainly be a team 
group job owing to its breadth and 
complexity. 





237. Do you think that that is a good 
thing or a bad thing?——One has got 
to look at it in relation to the function. 
In relation to the present function I do 
not see any need to increase his powers 
because the nature of the operation 
gives him practically unlimited scope. 
That is an exaggeration, perhaps, but 
he has a lot of scope for his initiative 
and judgment. 


Chairman. 


238. I have a last question on staff. 
To pursue a matter that I raised on the 
Board itself and the conciliation com- 
mittees, how far is your staff drawn 
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from the major ethnic groups? (Sir 
Geoffrey Wilson.) I think I am right in 
saying that of our total staff somewhere 
between a third and a quarter—I think 
it is nearer a third—are black or brown. 
They are mainly in the junior ranks. 
We have given the structure in para- 
graph 4.1 of our memorandum. The 
senior staff consists of the chief officer, 
Mr. Connelly, the deputy chief officer, 
Mr. Sanders and six principal concilia- 
tion officers. Of these six, one is Singha- 
lese, one is South African coloured, 
Asian, and one is Irish. ; 


239. Do you have any recruitment 
difficulties? ‘We should like to have 
more applications from people in the 
minority groups than we get. 





Mr. Sieen. 


240. I hope you will not think this 
impudent, but had you thought of show- 
ing this paper that you have produced to 
any of your area or regional groups? 
Which paper? 


241. The memorandum that you have 
prepared? We shall ; it will go round 
to them. 


242. It would be quite useful to have 
their views, would it not? I do not know 
whether the Chairman feels that that is 
appropriate, but I myself would find it 
very interesting to hear, for example, how 
the areas in Annex B would view the 
way that you have beamed this paper? 
_——This kind of paper would automati- 
cally be circulated. I am not sure, but 
certainly our committee chairman and all 
the staff get these papers. 


243. It might be useful for us to get 
a different emphasis which they might 
see, if that was able to be received by 
the committees? -——Would you like us 
to try to do this, or would you like to? 
How shall we organise it? Shall we let 
you know at some stage? 


Chairman.] If you feel that you have 
information which would help us, and 
you could let us have it reasonably soon, 
it would be useful to the Committee. 








Mr. Bidwell. 


244. Could I make an observation on 
that? I think that it would be, but I 
think in essence it will be much more 
meaningful when we get views from the 


community relations officers and coun- 
cils and from the Commission, and see 
the differences that emerge from that. I 
do not think that we shall see much of a 
fundamental difference between your- 
selves and the area conciliation boards, 
shall we, as I see it? I believe that we 
should try to see if there is any in 
fact; I agree with Mr. Steen in that res- 
pect? ——_No. Quite honestly, I do not 
think that you would. I was wondering 
whether you might consider calling the 
chairmen of one or two of our regional 
conciliation committees and getting it 
straight from them rather than through 
us. 


Chairman. 


245. We wiill certainly consider that. I 
think that it is rather difficult to ask 
you as a Board to convey to us views 
which may be at variance with the 
views from your constituent bodies? 
Yes, I should much prefer it if you 
would see them. 


246. We shall certainly bear that it 
mind. If we may go on to methods and 
procedures, I have only one matter to 
raise on this. It relates to complaints 
against the Crown. This is something 
that struck me after reading these para- 
graphs. We have the Parliamentary 
Commissioner, the Ombudsman, who 
only deals with complaints through Mem- 
bers. This Committee, on the other hand, 
does not deal with individual matters ; 
it only deals with policies. But presum- 
ably the question of conciliation agree- 
ments and that sort of thing would come 
within our remit. Do you think that 
any good purpose would be served in 
exploring the possibility of matters being 
filtered through us, affecting the depart- 
ments, and making use of the Ombuds- 
man machinery? Being filtered 
through so far as complaints against 
government departments are concerned? 





247. Yes, provided that they were not 
individual complaints. That is a matter 
for a Member to raise with the Ombuds- 
man, but if there were general matters of 
whether departments were taking appro- 
priate steps in ensuring that there was 
no discrimination, this Committee might 
give them its attention? As far as 
we are concerned, I do not believe that 
we have any general matters in that 
way affecting the departments coming 
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to us. What we are talking about here 
is entirely individual complaints against 
government departments, which are of a 
very wide variety. They concern the 
man who is turned down by a driving 
examiner and does not pass his driving 
test, or people who go to skill centres 
and have to discontinue after a month 
or two because they are not going to 
make it. We get quite a lot of cases of 
people going to supplementary benefit 
offices and the way that they are treated. 
These are the sorts of things on the 
whole that are complaints against govern- 
ment departments. There have been 
cases of people applying for jobs in 
government departments, and we have 
found discrimination established in a 
number of instances, but these are 
things that happen way down the line 
and are no part of the policy of the 
department. 


248. It is whether one can generalise 
from such experiences and put forward 
a case that government departments 
should pay attention to this or that. I 
think that it would be impracticable for 
this Committee to seek to change its 
remit to deal with individual cases. 
There are two points that I have got 
in mind. You dealt with driving licences. 
If one got a sufficient number of cases 
to feel that there was a general case 
that something ought to be done within 
the government department, that is a 
matter that might affect and concern 
this Committee. Equally there are the 
matters that I have mentioned. I men- 
tioned conciliation agreements, but one 
might also mention government contracts 
where one would not be concerned about 
an individual contract but whether the 
provision that was made was effective 
and whether it was being honoured? 
One might indeed. 





249. This is merely something that 
struck me—it needs further thought— 
that you may need to be reinforced in 
making representations about that and 
it seemed to me that in this field the 
Ombudsman was probably being by- 
passed, whereas he has all the machinery 
to deal with this sort of complaint. It 
would be novel, of course, to put this to 
him: ?2——With the general ones? 


250. Yes. It would be novel to put 
this to him, but on the other hand he 





has a close association with the depart- 
ments now and has all the machinery 
to inquire and investigate? I should 
not like to say anything about that off 
the cuff, I think. 


251. I apologise for putting it to you 
off the cuff? It is something that I 
should like to think about. 








Mr. Lane. 


252. On paragraph 5.4 dealing with 
section 17 of the Act, I know that it 
has been the Board’s view, because they 
have repeated it in several annual re- 
ports, that their present general powers 
under section 17 are not enough in 
practice to enable them to deal ade- 
quately with hidden discrimination. I 
wonder if Sir Geoffrey could help us to 
get clear in our minds the kind of situa- 
tion in which he is convinced that his 
present powers, however widely section 
17 is interpreted, remain inadequate, 
but which he would be able to deal 
with better if he got the addi- 
tional powers that he has proposed. 
I should like to hear of one or two 
particular situations to illustrate this 
general view of the Board, because I 
think it goes to the heart of what has 
been bothering them about their overall 


effectiveness?-——Let us imagine that 
there is a company with 100,000 
employees scattered fairly widely 


throughout the country. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that in such a 
company there would be a lot of points 
at which people were being hired or 
were being promoted. Assuming that 
the amount of prejudice against the 
employment or the promotion of blacks 
in this company was roughly propor- 
tionate to what it is in the community 
as a whole, it is almost certain that there 
would be such people in a position to 
do the hiring or promoting in a company 
of this kind. What we should like to 
be able to do is to help a company 
in that kind of situation, to examine its 
procedures to see how far it had taken 
effective steps to adopt a policy of equal 
opportunity, and to make sure that it 
was applied throughout the undertaking 
in these circumstances. At the moment 
you are wholly dependent in this kind 
of area either on somebody making a 
complaint—and given the number of 
complaints that there are in relation to 
the amount of discrimination that goes 
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on as shown in the report, this may 
happen or it may not happen—or on 
somebody coming with some kind of 
evidence. In some cases if we go to a 
company with such evidence as comes 
under Section 17, they are perfectly 
entitled to tell us “We are not going to 
co-operate with you at all.” We have 
got absolutely no powers when it comes 
to Section 17 to establish a prima facie 
case against a company or even to 
examine them if they say that they do 
not want to be examined, or to talk to 
us. (Mr. Connelly.) There was a 
concrete example of this quite recently. 
We had been asked to investigate a 
situation in part of a major company 
which is all white, and it has been known 
to be all white. When there were dis- 
cussions with certain people, it transpired 
that none of them had applied for a 
job for a very long time, and they did 
not know of any blacks who had applied 
for a job in that part of the plant. 
Under Section 17 one has to have reason 
to suspect that an unlawful act has 
occurred. At the end of a Section 17 
investigation, in order to get into a 
situation in which you might be able 
to end the discrimination, you have got 
to form an opinion that unlawful dis- 
crimination occurred against certain 
individuals. In the situation that I have 
just described that is impossible because 
you have not got individuals who have 
put themselves in a situation in which 
they can be unlawfully discriminated 
against. J thought that one of the most 
interesting statistics of all in the PEP 
report was that 22 per cent. of the firms 
surveyed in areas of immigrant labour 
supply employed no immigrants at all. 
They were all white. I am willing to 
hazard a guess that very few blacks, if 
they know that a firm does not employ 
coloured workers would apply for jobs 
in those firms. In these circumstances, 
the firms are not behaving unlawfully ; 
you cannot get them under S.17. (Sir 
Geoffrey Wilson.) May I add one point 
on this, which again comes out in the 
PEP report, that the chances of a com- 
pany tangling with us in any kind of way 
is pretty remote at the moment. I think 
it is shown in the PEP report that most 
companies, or a very large number of 
firms, pay no regard to the Act. We 
think that if there were legislation which 
gave a body the power to do th. sort 





of things that we are suggesting, a very 
large number of firms, rather than sub- 
ject themselves to that, would in fact 
look at their own procedures and, merely 
because the Act existed, do a whole lot 
of things that we should like them to be 
doing already. The existence of a 
stronger Act, we think, would do a great 
deal of the job without these sorts of 
investigation. (Dr. Sanders.) Perhaps 
we could take this further by reference 
to another case. We had a complaint 
recently from a man who had not been 
promoted to the position of a foreman. 
When we looked further into the area 
in which he was working, we found that 
one worker in four was black and that 
one foreman in 50 was black. We felt 
that this gave us reason to suspect that 
discrimination was occurring. But for 
the fact that that man came along to us 
and complained, that situation would 
never have come to our notice. Under 
the new powers that we are seeking, we 
could, of course, move in and discover 
that situation for ourselves. There are 
many people who suffer discrimination 
who do not come to us, because they are 
afraid of being branded as_ trouble 
makers by their own employers. It is a 
very, very serious step to go to the Race 
Relations Board and say of your em- 
ployer that he has discriminated against 
you. It needs a very brave man to do it. 


Chairman. 


253. We have really turned to Part II 
of your memorandum on future legis- 
lation. From an administrative point 
this and do not want to press you on 
policy matters that are for the Govern- 
ment, but we have had evidence, to 
which we gave some attention, that there 
are about 300 recommendations with the 
Home Office upon which so far there 
has not been any resolution. Some of 
these, of course, may be matters depend- 
ing on future legislation, but obviously 
they do not all depend on future legis- 
lation. We know the difficulties about 
of view. what would you suggest to im- 
prove this position? Looking at this 
from the outside, I can see very real 
difficulties. There is a department that 
is directly responsible, there is your 
Board, and there is the Commission, and 
other departments are affected, but from 
the point of view of administration are 
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there any suggestions that you would 
make that might make the resolution of 
these matters and a decision upon them 
easier? (Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) Do 
you mean as far as our particular affairs 
are concerned? 


254. Yes. Some of these recom- 
mendations we understand, are recom- 
mendations which you yourselves have 
made?——-We have made no recom- 
mendations which do not appear in our 
annual reports. All our recommend- 
ations are a matter of public record. 





255. I am not trying to identify these 
recommendations, but to see whether 
there is any impediment in reaching a 
decision about them that might be re- 
moved, or whether there is any better 
machinery that you would suggest for 
dealing with them? No. Some of the 
things we suggest could be done with- 
out legislation ; the major ones require 
legislation. One of the ones we recom- 
mended that does not need legislation 
is more resolute action so far as govern- 
ment contracts are concerned, but in say- 
ing that I recognise that there are 
enormous difficulties. 





256. Steps could be taken with regard 
to the employment cases without legis- 
lation? The government employ- 
ment cases? 





257. No, employment cases generally. 
That would not need legislation in the 
sense that we are talking about—a Bill 
and an Act of Parliament?——The in- 
dustry machinery? 


258. Yes? 
certain amount 
interested parties. 





Yes, it would mean a 
of discussion with 


259. That is the very point that I have 
got in mind, whether we have got effec- 
tive machinery for such discussions so 
that we can better reach a decision about 
them? I think these are discussions 
that are conducted by the Home Office 
or the Department of Employment so 
far as industry machinery is concerned. 
I am not sure that we have gone further 
than saying that we think that the in- 
dustry machinery needs to be re- 
examined, but generally when you say 
that something needs to be re-examined 
you have a perfectly clear idea of what 
you are really saying. 





Mr. Lane. 


260. Under the heading of what the 
Government can do in this, may I ask 
Sir Geoffrey two things? He mentioned 
government contracts a moment ago. I 
know what he has said in the Board’s 
annual reports about equal—opportuni- 
ties—policies commitments by firms 
applying for government contracts. 
Would he care to say a little about how 
he sees the development of equal oppor- 
tunities policies within government de- 
partments progressing? I know that 
some action has been taken. I wonder 
if he would like to say a word about 
it from his point of view. Secondly— 
and this really bears on the Chairman’s 
point—under the structure of the Gov- 
ernment at the present time, the central 
responsibility rests with the Home Office, 
but a number of other government de- 
partments is involved. From your ex- 
perience of dealing with the government 
in the last few years, are there any 
comments that you would like to make 
about the Government end of the whole 
machinery? So far as the first matter 
is concerned, the Civil \Service Depart- 
ment, I think towards the end of 1973, 
adopted a very satisfactory policy so far 
as equal opportunity in government 
employment was concerned. They have 
since been giving consideration to 
monitoring this policy to make sure that 
it is being applied right the way down 
the line. I think that their discussions 
on this are still continuing. So far as 
the other matter is concerned, the re- 
sponsibility for this area of activity 
among government departments, I think 
this is extremely difficult. It does not 
seem to me that such a large number has 
an interest in this subject. There 
are the Departments of Employment, 
Housing, Environment and Education, 
and the Home Office. I know that various 
people have suggested various depart- 
ments that might take over the main 
responsibility for it. 





Chairman. 


261. This, of course, would not get 
over the difficulty that there are still dif- 
ferent departments affected and _ inter- 
ested?—_No. Whatever you do, there 
is still going to be a number of depart- 
ments interested in it, and I am not 
sure from my experience whether you 
will solve these problems by moving 
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responsibility from one department to 
another. I think that the organisational 
problems persist. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


262. Sir Geoffrey has told us that the 
Board had made no recommendations to 
the Home Office, apart from those that 
are published in the report, which seemed 
to be some seven or eight if one classi- 
fied them as classified in the report. We 
have been told by the Department 
officials that they have some 300 recom- 
mendations before them. May I ask 
whether the Board has been consulted 
by the Home Office, either in general 
terms, or specifically, on the other recom- 
mendations that the Home Office has 
before it, which must be extremely 
numerous from their own statement? —— 
The answer is no. 


263. There has not even been general 
discussions on the basis that “We get 
representations in this field. We should 
like to have a talk with you about it, 
without saying that we have a specific 
recommendation that so-and-so should be 
done”? It is awfully difficult to spill 
over from informal talks to formal con- 
sultations. I think that anybody operat- 
ing in this field is aware of what some of 
the main problems are. If, for instance, 
I, or Mr. Connelly or Dr. Sanders was 
talking to people in the Home Office, we 
would tend to talk about matters of com- 
mon interest, and probably these would 
cover some areas on which they had got 
recommendations. These would cover 
some of the areas covered by the 300 
recommendations. But in the sense of 
saying “We have had this recommenda- 
tion. What are your views on it?’’, the 
answer is no. (Mr. Connelly.) The Home 
Office rather confine their consultations 
with us to the matter of anti-discrimina- 
tion, the enforcement of the Act and any 
matters pertaining to the question of 
racial discrimination. That is a com- 
paratively narrow remit when you con- 
sider the broader field. We are certainly 
consulted in that area, but outside that 
area very little. 





Chairman. 


264. We have got in the annexes the 
representations that you have made, 
obviously with some effect. Later, pre- 
sumably .in the consideration of the 


strengthening of the Race Relations Act, 

there will be consultation with you, and 

we assume that that stage has not yet 

nest reached? (Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) 
es. 





265. May I put a very general question 
to you about this, appreciating the diffi- 
culty that you are in meanwhile? In 
your annual report you make the point 
that there exists among coloured minority 
groups a general lack of confidence, and 
you go on to say that this is a major 
factor affecting the Board. If one con- 
siders any reorganisation of the machin- 
ery to safeguard ourselves against 
discrimination, how great a factor do you 
think that is? The lack of confidence? 


. 266, Yes?——_I , think that it is: an 
important factor. We say in the annual 
report (and I think this is important), 
that a good deal of the lack of con- 
fidence originates from a lack of con- 
fidence about what is the intention of 
society towards black people. I think 
that once one recognises that these 
anxieties are there in a pretty acute form, 
it is not surprising that there is a lack 
of confidence in the institutions here. 
I think that the degree of direct con- 
sultation that there is with black organi- 
sations would help in this direction. I 
do not minimise the difficulties, because 
it is very difficult to know who to con- 
sult with in some areas. I think that 
steps in this direction would help, but 
I do not think that confidence will ever 
come in full measure until they are con- 
fident of the intentions of this society 
towards them. (Mr. Sanders.) Could I 
add a point here? Obviously confidence 
is always going to be a very important 
factor in the overall situation, but under 
the present dispensation unless people 
have confidence in us, they are not going 
to bring us complaints and therefore 
we cannot operate, or they are not going 
to bring us information and therefore 
we cannot initiate Section 17 investiga- 
tions. Under the new dispensation we 
are not going to be dependent upon 
people bringing things to us in that way, 
or, rather, the new body that is envisaged 
for tackling discrimination can mount its 
general investigations without people 
coming along. ; 





267. I do not want to push you too 
far, but are you envisaging a body which 
will be generally responsible for all forms 
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of discrimination? (Sir Geoffrey 
Wilson.) This is the matter that we try 
to deal with in paragraphs 8.2 and 8.3— 
is there one body for all forms of dis- 
crimination or is there not? This is a 
matter on which there is no Board 
view. This is a matter on which we are 
divided. 


268. I do not know whether you can 
help us, but in the particular context of 
something that is disheartening to you, 
that through no fault of. your own you 
find after years of experience that you 
still have not gained the confidence that 
you had hoped for, would a single body 
be more effective or not? I know that 
you balance the advantages, but if one 
merely paid regard to this aspect, and 
made it all important that one had to 
be more positive in obtaining the con- 
fidence of the coloured minorities, what 
would you feel? This depends on 
what the minority groups themselves 
would want, of what they would feel 
more confidence in, and that is a thing 
that I think one can only find out by 
asking them. 








Mr. Smith. 


269. Is there not a danger, though, 
bearing in mind that whenever there is 
any form of discrimination there is 
bound to be a certain lack of confidence 
in certain groups? If one goes too far 
the other way, then one loses the con- 
fidence, perhaps, of those who would 
normally bear good will towards what 
you are trying to do? Yes. It de- 
pends where you yut in the pin in 
going too far. I think there is quite a 
long way to go before one gets to that 
point. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


270. At some stage in our proceed- 
ings—and then I want to put a question 
to the witnesses—I was going to 
suggest that we might be able to look on 
the ground at the way that the present 
conciliation process works and to observe 
its present deficiencies, and see if the 
case of the Board is a good one. I want 
to be in the picture, because it seems. to 
me that might not be too practical. If 
you got the additional powers that you 
are asking for, you could apparently 
bring witnesses in the course of one day 
or, if it was an adjudication process, such 


as the adjudication process under 
immigration, for example, which I 
imagine is what you might have 


your eye on, you could summon witnes- 
ses and subpoena witnesses. Am I right 
that at the moment the conciliation officer 
does a lot of moving around? He goes 
after people rather than calling people 
to him?——Yes. 


271. It might be the case, might it not, 
if one thinks now of the totality of the 
new scenery emerging, that the produc- 
tive time involved would be much 
greater? Officers, servants and em- 
ployees of the Board would be using 
their time much more effectively than 
at the moment when they have to travel 
around an area going after people, try- 
ing to see people who are sometimes 
very reluctant to see them? Is that the 
picture? Would this Committee be able 
to see that on the ground, or would it 
be rather a meaningless exercise? It 
would not be much good the whole 
Committee watching the conciliation 
officer talking to a single person. You 
cannot easily bring into the same arena 
all the people involved in seeking to 
come to a judgment as to whether un- 
lawful activities are taking place? 
(Mr. Connelly.) Within the present 
conciliation process I think that the main 
effect of the granting of subpoena 
powers, to secure the disclosure of wit- 
nesses and documents, will be to over- 
come the resistance of uncooperative 
respondents. A lot of the delays in our 
cases result from the time that it takes 
to overcome that resistance, because one 
has not got any powers to compel it. 
We have never envisaged in receiving 
those subpoena powers (and obviously 
as the chairman intimated earlier, there 
will have to be certain safeguards on the 
use of those powers) using them and 
switching over at the same time to a 
hearing process. I think that this is what 
we say in our evidence in relation to the 
proposals relating to sex, that sometimes 
the information that you want is very 
complex. You have to secure detailed 
comparative information. I doubt very 
much whether in many cases, and I do 
not want to exaggerate the complexity, 
whether a single hearing would deter- 
mine the issues involved in a case, and, 
going on from there, to decide what 
questions arise from the issue and what 
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information you need to answer the ques- 
tions. I do not see that, particularly in 
the employment field, being easily done 
through a hearing process. That is one 
of the reasons why I think that tribunals 
and county courts are going to have some 
difficulties in this area. On the other 
hand, if there is a switch into judicial 
determination, into tribunals and county 
courts, the amount of time actually spent 
in determining the facts and making the 
judgment would, I should think, be much 
shorter than the time that we have 
to spend. 


272. You may have been disappointed 
with the attitude of the previous Select 
Committee on the powers that the Board 
asked for, but I should like to test your 
reactions, because I know that you know 
a lot about this aspect of it. Everywhere 
we went in our visits with the 64,000 
dollar question, “What do you think 
about the Board’s application for these 
much wider powers, especially so far as 
passive discrimination is concerned, to 
send out officers to probe when no com- 
plaints have been received? ”, the inevit- 
able answer was “Not on your life” 
from district officials of unions. Mostly 
from community relations councils you 
had support, but now and again you 
did not even have support there for what 
you were asking. But I would say that 
overwhelmingly those in that field of 
activity were on your side, when we 
tested out that question again and again. 
What is your reaction to that? We have 
to be realists. If there is any meaning 
to this Select Committee, it has to be 
realistic in these matters? There is 
one exception. I understand that when 
the TUC gave evidence before the Select 
Committee in the last session they came 
out in support for the wider powers 
that the Board had asked for. 


273. They were muddled!——-I am 
sorry? 


274. I would describe them as a model 
of muddle? I think it will meet with 
resistance. We are not privy to the 
latest that is going on in relation to the 
development of the sex legislation, but 
I should have thought that the issues 
involved are already being thrashed out 
in relation to the powers adumbrated 
for the equal opportunity commission 
for sex. If the proposals in the White 
Paper are followed. it is suggested that 
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they should be given much more radical 
powers even than those we asked for in 
the 1971-72 annual report. I do not 
doubt that there will be resistance, but 
one also has to be a realist and ask 
whether or not one can really tackle 
the problem of racial discrimination in 
this country without that sort of 
approach. (Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) Could 
I add one thing to that? Is it really 
possible to have less powers in the case 
of race than the ones which are coming 
into existence in the case of sex? This 
has still got to go through Parliament, 
of course, but whatever comes out of 
Parliament, is it possible to have smaller 
powers for racial discrimination than 
for sex discrimination? 


275. There is obviously a bit of a gap 
in understanding on this very important 
matter. Could it be that in an indi- 
vidual plant they are not wide awake 
to it? They are not necessarily wide 
awake to the national scene or to the 
great areas where there are coloured 
people? They are not necessarily awake ; 
they only realise what is going on in 
their own particular plant? Of course, 
those who had what we would deem to 
be good policies—where the unions and 
management had been working at it and 
improving it—were the ones who were 
reluctant to say that the Board should 
have these powers. On the other hand, 
we went to firms who, let me tell you, 
thought we were from the Board. They 
thought that they were getting a visit 
from the Board and said so to us. They 
treated us with a measure of disdain— 
I will not say outright hostility—but 
when they found out that we were 
Parliamentarians who had come to 
rationalise the situation with them. we 
ended up as very firm friends about it 
all. Would that be the kind of activity 
that the Board’s extra powers could 
stimulate? Many of those firms had 
not even thought about it before we 
put on their agenda for our visit. Is 
that right? (Mr. Connelly.) I think 
it is probably true that there are lots 
of firms which have not thought about 
this subject. As I think we have said 
before, for most firms if there is no 
protest about a situation, there is no 
problem, and that is a very understand- 
able attitude to take. When one goes 
around and asks, ** Have you really con- 
sidered the situation inside your plant? ”, 

C 
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they say, “Well, no, we have never 
really thought about it,” and a lot of 
them say, “And we are not going to, 
either, because of what we might find.” 
I think that there is a general reluctance 
on the part of many firms, even firms 
with fairly progressive policies, as you 
say, to say, ““We must give this subject 
the priority that we think it deserves.” 


Mr. Lane. 


276. I think that it is a crucial point 
that Mr. Dudley Smith and Mr. Bidwell 
have raised. Could I put the question 
in another way? Given that one can 
see the logic of what you are suggesting 
in favour of having wider powers for 
this kind of roving investigation, how 
do you answer the critics who say that 
this will simply lead to a great apparatus 
of snoopers? How would you reassure 
them? There is a real dilemma here, 
obviously? (Sir Geoffrey Wilson.) 
Yes, I recognise the dilemma. If you 
put it in those terms, you cannot give 
any reassurance. It depends on what 
you mean by a great army. I have no 
doubt that if people said exactly the 
same thing about the factory inspec- 
torate at one time, that this was a great 
army of snoopers, and I imagine that 
tax inspectors were regarded as a great 
army of snoopers. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


277. Definitely in that case but not in 
the other case? I think that one has 
got to think of this kind of thing in 
relation to the social objectives that you 
are trying to achieve. If you are trying 
to promote equality of opportunity a 
good deal quicker than it has been going 
at for the last few years, this is one 
of the prices that has to be paid. As 
I said, I think that the main function 
of legislation, and stronger legislation 
here, is that firms, rather than have what 
you would term snoopers coming along, 
would ask these questions for them- 
selves and would examine their own 
positions and do something about them. 
I was really trying to have legislation 
strong enough to persuade them to do 
what at the moment they were not 
doing, and if they did not do it and 
neglected it the consequences in course 
of time would be whatever they were. 
If there is any way of getting them to 





pay attention to it short of legislation 
that is fine, but our experience has been 
that you are unlikely, without much 
stronger legislation, to be able to do it. 


278. I should like to have your view on 
discrimination in working men’s clubs, 
Conservative clubs and Labour clubs, 
where there is an all white entity, with 
open hostility to coloured people joining. 
In. fact some clubs have been so bold as 
to pass resolutions that no coloured 
people are to be admitted. Do you take 
a strong view that the law requires to be 
changed in that respect? Yes, I do, 
and the Board takes a very strong view 
on this. There is a difficulty here. There 
are some clubs that are genuinely 
private, and I think that trying to draw 
a line between what is genuinely private 
and what comes into the public domain 
is a difficulty. I think there are feel- 
ings that a small bridge club of 20 or 30 
members is plainly private. A working 
men’s club with 4,000 members seems 
to me to be obviously public. Where 
you draw the line between these two 
things is a matter of great difficulty, but 
I do not think that you resolve a 
difficulty by saying that you are not 
going to draw a line at all. 





279. Is it difficult to legislate? We 
avoided it in the 1968 Act. We avoided 
it in the private sale of a house and 
we avoided it in this, so that the Law 
Lords’ judgment was inevitable, because 
we avoided it here. There are Irish 
clubs, Jewish clubs and other sorts of 
club where people of a certain ethnic 
origin are described. Is the Board 
making proposals on that score currently, 
and submitting them to the Home 
Secretary? No, we are not making 
any detailed proposals. We have said, 
I think, in our annual report that we 
think that the legislation should cover 
all clubs except those that are genuinely 
private, and I think it is really for the 
Parliamentary draftsmen, under the 
general guidance of the House of 
Siar ge to try to find the appropriate 
words. 


_ 280. Would you say that a Conserva- 
tive club was private?——No. 





281. Would you say that a Labour 
club, in the sense that they had to be 
members of trade unions, was private? 
——I would not think so, no. 1 think 
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it depends partly on size. It seems to me 
that whatever may have been the 
intention of Parliament in 1968, if you 
get a Labour club confined, say, to 
members of trade unions but only white 
trade unionists, it is quite contrary to 
the whole spirit and intention of the 
legislation. If it is contrary to the whole 
intention and spirit of the legislation, I 
have no doubt at all that words can be 
found which will be properly interpreted 
by the courts, but I think that it needs 
some pretty careful drafting. 


Mr. Smith. 


282. Although we know these things 
do go on, would not Sir Geoffrey agree 
that the climate is much more palatable 
now than it was before the 1968 Act, 
and that there has been a good deal of 
latent education which has gone on, 
which has made clubs and _ institutions 
far less race conscious than they were? 
I think that you are probably right. 
It would be very interesting to see if 
the changes that there have been could 
be documented in some kind of way. I 
think you are probably right; I hope 
you are right, but I do not think that 
there is any concrete evidence of it. 
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283. Would it be more appropriate for 
the CRC to take soundings on this matter 
than yourselves, where there were 
blatant anti-colour policies _ being 
followed by committees controlling such 
clubs, as there are to my knowledge? 
I do not know whether it is a 
question of taking soundings. It seems to 
me much more bringing clubs more into 
line with public houses, where it is 
perfectly plain that the legislation applies 
to them. I think that it is a matter 
much more of deciding that these things 
are unlawful than it is for investigating 
what the position is. 





Chairman. 


284. Sir Geoffrey, Mr. Connelly and 
Dr. Sanders, we are greatly obliged to 
you for the advice and assistance that 
you have given us, and also the memo- 
randum which we have got before us. 
I hope we shall be able to reach con- 
clusions eventually that you regard as 
realistic. Meanwhile, we greatly appre- 
ciate the work that you are doing, and 
we shall do our best to support what 
you are doing?——-Thank you very 
much indeed. 
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Chairman. 


285. As you know, Mr. Cockerill, we 
are inquiring at present into the organisa- 
tion of race relations administration. We 
know from the previous experience of 
the Committee that your Department has 
some responsibilities for race relations. 
In fact, I understand that as a conse- 
quence of one of the reports of the Com- 
mittee you set up a special unit. I 
wonder whether you could tell us some- 
thing about that unit? I assume that the 
unit that you set up is the education dis- 
advantage unit? (Mr. Cockerill.) Yes. 
May I explain? This was set out in the 
White Paper in reply to your 1973 
Report. We have set up two units and 
Wwe are going to set up a centre, so that 
there are three positive institutional 
things which have happened as a result 
of the Government’s reception of your 
report. The Educational Disadvantage 
Unit is an administrative device within 
the Department of Education and Science 
for focussing attention on problems of 
educational disadvantage, including those 
of race relations and the education of 
immigrants. The assessment of per- 
formance unit is a slightly different thing 
in that it will be trying to establish means 
of assessing, through test or other forms 
of assessment, the abilities of children 
over the whole range of ability and of all 
types of children, but we expect the 
knowledge base provided by this unit 
to be useful in assessing different forms 
of disadvantage among different groups 
in the community, so that there will be 
a link between the EDU, as we call it, 





which is the first one, and the APU, 
which is the second one. I should per- 
haps explain that the EDU, the first one, 
embraces quite a lot of work which has 
always been going on, or has been going 
on for many years in the Department, 
but it represents an intensifying of this 
work and should enable outsiders or a 
body like yourselves, or anybody else 
who wants to know about disadvantage, 
be it to do with adults, teacher training, 
school buildings, or whatever it may be, 
to know that there is a single place in 
the Department that they can refer to 
instead of wondering which of many 
branches to go to. It is a small 
unit of about eight people in all, 
compared with the four people 
in my branch who were previously deal- 
ing with this work. It has existed more 
or less since we put the White Paper 
out at the end of August last year, but 
apart from the ongoing work of dealing 
with the urban programme and other 
general matters which were happening 
before, it has started on new initiatives. 
For example, we have held five seminars 
so far, with different local authorities, 
including teachers, advisers, educational 
psychologists and others, to discuss 
with them what they thought and 
to tell them what we thought might be 
the nature of disadvantage and the ways 
that it should be tackled locally. That 
is one activity. A second activity is the 
mounting of a national conference on 
educational disadvantage. This is to 
take place on 16th April, and I should 
like to convey to you and any members 
of your Committee an invitation to come 
to that if you would like to see us at 
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work. This will be a conference of 
about one hundred people at Church 
House on 16th April, drawn from local 
authorities, the teaching profession and 
various interests, including of course 
race relations, and immigrant interests. 
Finally, and this links up with the con- 
ference that I was mentioning, we are 
about to set up an educational disadvan- 
tage advice and information centre. That 
is not its prescriptive title, because no 
title has yet been decided, but that is 
what it amounts to. One of the pur- 
poses, if not the main purpose, of the 
conference on 16th April will be to dis- 
cuss not just what we, but what every- 
body thinks, ought to be the most useful 
functions to be carried out by a centre 
of this kind. The centre when established 
physically will be located in Manchester. 
We have been delighted to hear, as was 
announced in the House on Tuesday 
that Sir Alec Clegg has agreed to be the 
first chairman of the governing body of 
this centre. So those are three positive 
steps that we have taken centrally as 
a result of your report. 


286. I am sure that you are fortunate 
to gain the services of Sir Alec Clegg? 
—We think so. 


287. Does monitoring come within the 
responsibilities. of any of these three 
units? Yes, indeed. If the APU, the 
assessment of performance unit, has a 
philosophical basis, it is this, that we 
are determined, and the Government is 
determined, to tackle disadvantage, and 
part of this is concerned with under- 
performance, the failure of children to 
perform. Therefore you need to know 
quite a lot about what are reasonable 
norms of performance before you know 
whether a child is under-performing or 
not. So that the whole object of the 
assessment of performance unit will be 
to develop tests, means of assessment 
and of monitoring, and, indeed, the 
monitoring recommended in the Bullock 
Report comes under that. 





288. How far does your work filter 
through the Department? How far does 
it affect other research projects? I was 
thinking of the action research on edu- 
cational priority, that sort of work. How 
far do you affect work like that under- 
taken by the Department?——They are 
much older than we are as a unit, and 
the DES and SSRC jointly funded re- 
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search into EPA’s. It was funded some 
half a dozen years ago, I think, and 
naturally we have made full use of their 
reports in deciding what to do in terms 
of this White Paper. We hope to go on 
working with the kind of people who 
have worked on this research. 


289. To put it very broadly, obviously 
your three units are doing very good 
work, but how far are you isolated and 
how far are you really part and parcel 
of the activities?7——I think that the 
answer to that is that we are totally 
integrated, with the one proviso that the 
EDU, the internal unit, is a piece of 
administrative structure within the 
Department and obviously it is to some 
extent ministerial and — Whitehall 
orientated. The new outlying advisory 
centre and the APU will both have 
representative bodies governing them and 
looking after their work and will be fully 
integrated with bodies such as the Com- 
munity Relations Commission on the 
trace side, the Schools Council on the 
curriculum side, the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research and the 
SSRC on the research side, and with any 
other bodies which are appropriate or 
which are interested. 


290. I have a very broad question 
to put to you on that. Who do you 
mainly look to? Is it the Home Office, 
the Department in the lead, or the two 
agents, or either or both of the two 
agencies, or the education authorities? 
Your bodies or units seek to influence. 
Who would regard mainly as the targets 
of your influence? The target is 
inevitably the long term beneficiary, and 
that is the child. The target between us 
and the child is, of course, 400,000 
teachers, and between the teachers and 
us there are 105 local education auth- 
orities. There is a whole spectrum of 
targets and of course they are affected 
in different ways. You might conceive 
of some research which was designed to 
help an authority in deciding how to 
best organise its services, whether to have 
language centres or withdrawal classes 
or some other form of special provision, 
to take the case of immigrants, or 
whether the material being produced 
was pure classroom material, teaching 
material, in which case the target is the 
teacher rather than the chief education 
officer. 
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291. I am putting this in very broad 
terms, of course, and it will differ in 
different circumstances, but when you 
are thinking about the teacher are you 
thinking mainly about the Schools 
Council or the colleges of education and 





departments, or the local education 
authorities? We are thinking about 
a partnership. I think that this will be 


reflected in the membership of the 
governing body of this outside centre. I 
should add that this outside centre will 
quite deliberately be independent. It will 
be funded by the Department but it will 
be independent in the same way as the 
Schools Council is independent. The 
reason for this is the well known one 
that under Section 23 of the Education 
Act of 1944, the Secretary of State.and 
the Government statutorily have no say 
in what is taught in the schools, or how 
it is taught. This is the responsibility of 
the local education authority and, 
through the local education authority, 
of the teacher, so this must be an 
independent centre because it will be 
dealing partly with curriculum materials 
as well as with organisational advice. If 
one regards the centre as a forum for 
bringing teachers, advisers, people from 
the CRC, others with special interests, 
and the responsible officers of local 
education authorities, that is the kind 
of pattern that we are trying to create, 
one of partnership of all interests in- 
cluding very largely the teachers. 


292. I am new to the Committee, but 
it seemed to me that while the Commit- 
tee very much appreciated the work that 
you are doing it felt that you were not 
then in a position to carry out the leader- 
ship function that is required from the 
Department. Do you think that as yet 
you have got the resources to do that? 
——Leadership is always a vexed ques- 
tion in this context because people criti- 
cising lack of leadership often tend to 
mean a lack of prescription, a lack of 
dirigism, and a lack of saying what ought 
to be taught and how it should be taught. 
These are fields in which we really must 
not try to give a lead, except through the 
professional advice of H.M. Inspectors. 
Mr. Sidebottom is a chief inspector who 
could speak to this. The inspectors have 
always jealously regarded themselves, 
quite properly, as being not quite the 
servants of the Secretary of State in the 
same way as Iam. ‘They existed long 


before the Department did and_ their 
advice is independent and impartial, so 
that there is a leadership of a profes- 
sional kind from Elizabeth House but 
not by civil servants of the ordinary kind. 


Mr. Bidweil. 

293. You have no responsibilities for 
adult education at all or for looking at 
that subject? I think that the answer 
to that is that my branch, which is one 
of the schools branches in the Depart- 
ment, has no administrative responsibility 
for adult education but Mr. Litton’s divi- 
sion, which is in fact the EDU that I 
have described and which is located in 
my branch, will regard itself as a focal 
point for dealing with all questions of 
disadvantage including disadvantage of 
adult illiterates. 

294. I wondered if a well known adult 
organisation like the Workers’ Education 
Association could assist. Obviously they 
could doa lot more in explaining the 
situation, not to schoolchildren, who do 
not seem to need so much explanation 
as, say, those who did not go through 
school at the time of the development 
of a multi-racial society. Those are 
the ones who need to know a lot more 
as to why it ail happened, and that kind 
of thing, and I wondered if your Depart- 
ment, even if we had to prod the Educa- 
tion Minister to see that you did it, could 
play that kind of role. The Workers’ 
Education Association are not very 
happy at the moment with their funds, 
are they? I think you would be prod- 
ding the Department, as indeed you have 
been over the last two years, to make a 
statement about the Russell Report. This 
is in the context, or part of the context. 
I am not equipped to comment on that, 
but there was recently the announcement 
of, I think. it was, a £1 million fund 
specially earmarked to deal with adult 
illiteracy. The agency to allocate this 
money has been appointed, and I think 
that the bids from candidates for the 
money are being received by the National 
Institute of Adult Education, of which 
the Workers’ Education Association is, 
of course, a strong member. So I think 
that there is a possible way in there for 
the Workers’ Education Association to 
play a constructive role at any rate in 
dealing with adult illiteracy if not speci- 
fically in race relations. 

295. I was thinking that we might be 
able to find money for an educational 
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association if it was directing its energies 
to this field or if it was prepared to 
expand educational work among adults 
in this field. It is done to some extent 
now, I know, but not nearly enough. If 
you take the TUC educational arrange- 
ments, of course, they are not State sub- 
sidised. That is a different matter, but 
they are beginning to bend their energies 
more to it now and even to talk of 
appointing a special officer at last within 
the TUC set-up who would use his ener- 
gies in direction. That would be educa- 
tion within the trades union movement, 
but the Workers’ Education Association 
is a much broader based organisation, 
teaching things like a knowledge of legis- 
lation, and the whole history of immigra- 
tion, where it all came from and why it 
all happened. That is the big gap between 
what you are doing, I feel, with the 
schoolchildren and the illiteracy of the 
adult working class population, and per- 
haps only I dare say that, on this matter 
in the country as a whole? (Mr. 
Litton.) 1 think that it would be fair to 
say that the terms of reference of the 
proposed centre would be broad enough 
to cover all the phases of education, in- 
cluding adult education. Therefore, in 
principle, the Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation might well find some of the sup- 
porting help that it needed from the 
centre, but of course, since it has not yet 
been established, the governing body will 
still have to work our their priorities 
over the whole range of the education 
system. 





Mr. Smith. 


296. I wonder if Mr. Cockerill could 
say how worried the Department of Edu- 
cation is over the problem of the black 
child? (Mr. Cockerill.) That is a very 
difficult question to answer, because I 
am not sure that government is best 
carried on on the basis of worry. We 
are obviously concerned, as everybody 
here is, with the acute problems of immi- 
grant children, particularly in inner 
cities. 

297. May I qualify that by saying, do 
you feel that the situation is slipping 
back or that real progress is being made? 
My own, possibly optimistic, feel- 
ing is that real progress is being made, 
pattly—and this is perhaps a little self- 
centred—because I think that we are 
getting the machinery right at the centre, 
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perhaps a bit late in the day. But there 
is also a major factor here which tends 
not to be taken into account, and that 
is the logistical fact which is facing us 
in the next few years. That is, that from 
1977 onwards the school population will 
begin to decline. This is just a fact. 
The school population 10 years from 
now, on present projection, should be 
one million less than it is at this moment, 
and coupled with this reduction, from 
about nine million to about eight million 
in the school population, there will be a 
significant increase in the number of 
teachers. This is the light that I see 
emerging from the tunnel, that there is 
a potential for a greatly improved 
teacher-pupil ratio, and greatly improved 
specialist facilities, and therefore much 
more hope for the black child. (Mr. 
Sidebottom.) May I add a comment on 
that? I would agree. I share this 
general optimism. I think that there is 
a particular area which does cause con- 
cern to us, and that relates to the black 
child who is born in this country, with no 
roots elsewhere, and who has great diffi- 
culty over assimilating the culture of the 
country that he is in now. I think that 
there is a peculiar problem there. It is 
no worse than it has been, perhaps, but 
I am not sure that we have got the 
answer to helping that particular child 
through this difficulty. It is an educa- 
tional problem, I think. 


Mr. Wilson. 

298. Do you feel at the moment that 
you understand broadly what the prob- 
lems are that need to be solved in respect 
of the education of the immigrant child? 
When I say “immigrant ” I mean a child 
born of immigrant parents, as well as the 
child who comes from another country 
to this country?—(Mr. Cockerill.) I 
think it would be very rash of anybody to 
claim that they do know the answers to 
these questions. 


299. No, that was not what I said. 
What I said was: do you know the prob- 
lems? Do you feel you know the prob- 
lems? T think that we know the prob- 
lems, although different facets of the 
problems constantly crop up which one 
had not previously anticipated. 


300. If you broadly understand the 
problems, can you tell us what it is that 
is standing in the way of bringing about 





the solution of those problems?——I 
think that there could be many answers 
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to that. One of my own answers will 
perhaps not please you, and that is a 
little time and patience, because I think 
that these problems do take time to solve. 
That is not just a sort of escape route ; 
they really do take time. It takes a long 
time to produce new teaching materials. 
There is no doubt at all that the scope 
materials produced for the Schools Coun- 
cil by June Derrick and her team have 
done enormously good work but they did 
take some years to produce. If one looks 
to a time when, I hope, there might be 
many more black teachers in the schools 
it takes something like five years between 
a child in a sixth form saying “I should 
like to be a teacher” and beginning to 
set about it and actually emerging as a 
black teacher in the classroom. 


Chairman. 


301. Can you tell us how many black 
students are at present in the colleges 
of education? I am afraid we can- 
not. 


302. Surely this is a grave difficulty, is 
it not, if we are not monitoring the facts? 
There are all kinds of difficulties tied 
up with numbers and counting heads by 
colour, and it just has not been govern- 
ment policy to count children’s or stu- 
dent’s colour. 








Mr. Smith. 

303. I should have thought it was 
pretty essential, and I support the Chair- 
man in what he said. There has been a 
good deal of helpful publicity, where 
black policemen have been appointed in 
parts of the country, and I should not 
have thought that it was beyond the 
bounds of reasonableness for the Depart- 
ment to find this out, in round terms? 
In round terms, we think that there 
may be about 3,000 coloured teachers 
in the country at the moment. Equally 
in round terms, if you were to apply a 
sort of pro rata distribution of colour, 
you would hope that there would be 
something like 9,000 to 10,000 coloured 
teachers, to equate with the similar per- 
centage of coloured children in the 
schools. So that there is an impression- 
istic broad picture without actually doing 
the head counting. 


Mr. Wilson. 
304. Could I follow up what I was 
asking you? Do you feel that from out- 
side in the race relations industry, for 





the want of a better phrase, you are 
getting the help and guidance that you 
could receive, from outside your own 
sphere? J think that so far as we 
are concerned the focal point of the race 
relations industry is probably the Com- 
munity Relations Commission, and we 
have found our contacts with them 
enormously helpful and a very useful 
stimulus to our own work even though 
they are, like other people, frequently 
critical of what we are trying to do. 
Whether one can ever be satisfied with 
the help that one is getting, I am not 
sure. If I may say so, it is unusual for 
us to be asked whether we are satisfied 
with the help that we are getting; it 
is almost always whether other people 
are satisfied with the help that we are 
giving. 





305. Your Department is really the 
point of production in the schools, of the 
way in which the children are educated, 
and the response that they can get from 
the education that you provide. Organi- 
sations like the Community Relations 
Commission can see in from the out- 
side. They are able to judge what pro- 
gress, or otherwise, that you are making. 
I would have thought that it was impor- 
tant that they either should be prodding 
you, or encouraging you, and giving you 
some evaluation from their side as to 
what progress you are actually making. 
Do you get that sort of help? Yes, 
certainly we do. We are mentioned in 
numerous reports by the CRC and we 
also attend meetings of their education 
committee. Mr. Litton goes to the meet- 
ings of the CRC education committee, so 
there is a constant to-ing and fro-ing 
and. feedback of this kind. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


306. We have talked about coloured 
children and black children. When we 
talk about them being coloured we mean 
West Indian children and Asian children 
generally, do we not? Is that so? Your 
Department does statistical work as well, 
ages it not? ——It did. We dropped it in 


307. You have dropped all the statisti- 
cal work, have you?——Yes. 


308. I am thinking of a previous 
question about the reduction or the 
growth of the problem. It is, is it not, 
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a problem of West Indian children in 
general terms, as compared with Asian 
children? ——I think that is true. 


309. The same reasons have been there 
to produce this situation with a fair 
number of children in homes, where they 
go to stepfathers and that sort of thing. 
This Committee has ascertained the 
social reasons for this in its previous 
activities. Because there are more adult 
West Indian people here, with the right 
to bring children here if both parents 
are here, or if one parent is the sole 
breadwinner here, or if the grandmother 
dies over there—and many of us get 
involved in these particular cases—the 
problem must therefore grow rather than 
reduce itself in this respect. I want to 
suggest what you might be able to do 
to help the situation, but would you 
agree that the number would grow? 
I would have hoped that the period of 
greatest growth of this problem had 
gone, in terms of Home Office immigra- 
tion figures, although I must confess that 
I have not got the figures in my mind. 
But I thought that the new intake was 
on the downward slope and I think that 
by degrees people who have lived here 
longer cannot help but acquire some 
changes in attitude, and some improve- 
ment in education if their children are 
going the whole way through our system. 
I do not know whether any of my 
colleagues would care to comment on 
this very interesting question. (Mr. 
Litton.) I am not sure that there is a 
positive growth numerically. I think 
that there is a continuing problem that 
we are not grappling with between us. 
Partly this is a problem of society 
generally, and not just of education, al- 
though I would accept that educators 
have got a major role to play in trying 
to alleviate it, but I think that there are 
limitations to what can be done through 
the education system. 





310. I think this evidence of trends in 
the likely reduction of difficulties is of 
considerable importance. Your picture 
is not, then, one of growth in that 
particular aspect of school education? 
You do not see that. You alluded 
alluded earlier, Mr. Cockerill, to West 
Indian children born here, and you 
seemed to think that they had a special 
problem. Would that be less than that 
of the child brought here?——(Mr. 


Cockerill.) I do not think I men- 
tioned that. (Mr. Sidebottom.) I did men- 
tion that. I think that that is a peculiar 
problem and in so far as we have more 
in that category, perhaps, it is a grow- 
ing difficulty. It is because of a lack of 
culture of his own, and he does not 
belong here in his own thoughts. 


311. He is  resentful?——He is 
resentful, too, in some cases. I am 
speaking generally. 


312. I have not got a West Indian 
community, but I have some West In- 
dian people. I am involved to some 
extent, but nothing like the extent to 
which other Members are involved, in 
areas like Brixton and Paddington and 
places like that, but I thought it was 
growing. I am reassured by what you 
are saying in terms of children having a 
right to come, under the law when the 
parent, or parents, wants to call them, 
say, from a place like Jamaica, where 
only half the children go to school, as 
this Committee discovered when it went 
there. It is not quite so bad in other 
islands. But bringing an illiterate black 
child here at the age of twelve, ready 
for the labour market, is a cruel thing 
to do, in my view?——(Mr. Cockerill.) 
I think that one would have to seek 
Home Office advice on the actual num- 
‘bers. My impression was that the annual 
inflow was reducing, but I think Mr. 
Bidwell’s point has considerable validity 
at the older ages. One is thinking of 
the disaffected young West Indian. This 
is the sort of archetypal figure presented 
to us by the Press, in Brixton, in troubles 
of various kinds. One sees the disaf- 
fected West Indian mentioned, rightly 
or wrongly, and this, of course, is part 
of another set of problems which is 
worrying us at the Department. Those 
are the problems of truancy, mis- 
behaviour and violence among young 
people, among the older schoolchildren, 
which we are inquiring into separately, 
but we shall have any particular immi- 
grant slant on this very much in mind. 


Chairman. 


313. Have you made any study of the 
crash programmes that other countries 
have been obliged to carry out when 
they have had an influx of immigrants? 
I am thinking particularly of the field of 
education? I wondered whether you 
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had in mind the Indonesian Dutch 
experience. 


314. I have got very many examples 
in mind. The circumstances seem to 
me very much what Mr. Bidwell was 
putting to you?——I am not sure that 
I would draw quite such ready 
parallels. I think that one would need 
notice of this and to make study of it. 
I suspect that this is rather a special 
problem, the one we are talking about 
here. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


315. When we previously went to the 
Totteniam area, we were told by head- 
masters of cases of West Indian child- 
ren wh) felt far more comfortable in 
the school environment than in the home 
environment. They felt unwanted and 
Were growing tremendously attached to 
the head as a consequence of this. They 
were even found in the very early hours 
of the morning waiting long in advance 
of the school opening time. I was won- 
dering, in thinking of what the Chairman 
has just asked, if it was not possible for 
all of us to try to do more to find 
facilities within the schools—tI know that 
we have got the NUT to contend with— 
both prior to school opening time. and 
particularly, in the post-school period, 
when such children could be brought 
together under a special effort, even if 
it were voluntary. There are many dedi- 
cated teachers who would do this, given 
some organisational lead? There 
are ideas floating around —and there have 
been for scme time now—about extended 
school days, and, of course, there are 
actual schemes for hcliday involvement 
of immigrant children. Despite the diffi- 
culties that you mention, I tind what you 
Say encouraging, because perhaps it 
counterbalances the tendency of some 
children not to come to school at all. 





Mr. Smith, 


316. I wonder if I could follow that 
point up. You may have figures cn it. 
Is the amount of truancy among black 
children greater or the same as among 
white children? No, we have not got 
figures on that. We have got figures by 
different regions, by age groups and by 
sex, and by different kinds of school, 
but not by colour. 








Mr. Hall-Davis. 


317. I wonder if I can go back to a 
rather more general point that Mr. 
Cockerill made earlier. He referred to 
the statutory limitations on the role of 
the Secretary of State, which I think all 
of us in this House understand, but which 
very few people outside, perhaps, do. 
Bearing that in mind, I wondered if he 
could tell us in a little more detail of 
the objectives and the precise role of the 
educational disadvantage unit. It seemed 
to me—and I think you yourself said— 
that this was an internal DES institu- 
tion, unlike the others which were mixed 
and advisory, outside and internal. As 
the prime role of the Department, as I 
understand it, is really to do with re- 
resources, I wondered if you could tell 
us a little more about how this unit 
differs from the other two, and what your 
precise role will be in that unit? ——One 
of its roles, of course, is to provide the 
Department’s links with the other two. 
Another of its roles is to continue the 
work which has been going on in respect 
of the urban programme over the years 
and together with the Home Office on 
section 11 grants. There is a good deal 
of work inter-departmentally to keep 
policies in line and to let each other 
know about policies. Going beyond that 
—and I might not be popular with some 
of my colleagues for saying this—-I hope 
that the educational disadvantage unit 
will be able by degrees to import, some 
new emphasis of thought into the Depart- 
ment’s main programmes of work in 
other fields. If what is proposed in the 
school building programme is known to 
the EDU and if Mr. Litton and his 
colleagues think that this is not slanted 
quite enough in the direction of special 
help to disadvantaged areas or to immi- 
grant areas, at least there is somebody 
now in a position to say this within the 
Department quite positively, and to act 
as a base for saying that sort of thing 
in respect of teacher training, further 
education, adult education, research and 
all the other activities of the Department. 
I do not know whether that helps to 
answer your question. (Mr. Hall- 
Davis.) Yes it does. Thank you very 
much. 





Mr. Moonman. 
318. You have said that one of the 
impediments to solving some of these 
problems is time and patience—that we 
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might well find that in time some of 
these things would be resolved. Time 
and patience, of course, could indicate 
either the complexity or the sensitivity 
of the subject, or that this is, perhaps, 
an excuse for a lack of decision making 
or indeed the problems associated with 
decision making, like the fact that there 
is not an ability to assess the quality of 
information or, indeed, the monitoring, 
and so on. I should like you to comment 
on those two things and perhaps at the 
same time, to state whether you feel that 
there is a need to quantify what we 
mean by time scales. We have talked 
before about these things being rectified. 
I think you will agree that as a Select 
Committee we ought to be in a position 
to know what are the time scales—you 
mentioned teachers and so on—because 
those are the bases on which so many 
decisions will be made, not only in terms 
of your work but as affecting other de- 
partments as well? I think that is a 
very fair point. One hesitates always to 
say that something needs time and 
patience, because it sounds as though you 
are being complacent or are seeking an 
excuse for doing nothing. If you are 
asking ‘“ Will there be a signficant im- 
provement?” if surveys were to be done 
again in five years’ time, I could not say 
“Yes, there will be”, because that, that 
and that will have brought about the 
improvement. But I hope there will be. 
I hope that we would have found out 
more about the kinds of assessment of 
performance of pupils—all pupils, in- 
cluding those with backgrounds overseas 
—so that you knew first of all precisely 
what was wrong with a pupil’s per- 
formance, and not just that he was back- 
ward or appeared to be backward, but 
the fact for example that he had par- 
ticular reading difficulties of the kind 
mentioned in the Bullock Report. I hope 
that this is one of the sorts of things you 
would know, and this would come 
through the APU. I hope that through 
the EDU’s external centre you would 
know better how to convey to the teacher 
of the child the best knowledge about 
coping with that kind of problem. You 
would enable the teacher through the 
APU to assess the problem and through 
the other work to provide the remedies, 
the amelioration. I hope that this is 
what would happen at classroom level, 
and certainly that is our aim.——(Mr. 





Sidebottom.) May I add to the answer so 
far as the question referred to monitor- 
ing the system? Mr. Cockerill referred 
earlier to the monitoring functions of the 
units. Quite apart from this, H.M. 
Inspectorate has a function of monitoring 
which it does independently. This does 
not mean that we are not going to work 
closely with the units. We are, but 
we have a duty on behalf of the 
Secretary of State to monitor the system 
including this aspect of it. In other words, 
we ought to be able to say how things 
are going in relation to the teaching of 
immigrants, and we are bending our 
efforts in that direction. 


Mr. Miller. 


319. May I ask Mr. Cockerill if he 
could tell us what use is made of ex- 
perience obtained by education authori- 
ties overseas, notably perhaps those in 
the previous Colonial service, to assess 
what degree of difficulty there was in 
their original countries for these chil- 
dren, and therefore to have some assess- 
ment in this country as to whether they 
are suffering from further disadvantages 
or not? There must be a huge acquired 
volume of experience dealing with back- 
ward children, in Hong Kong, for in- 
stance, where I served, or in Jamaica or 
in different parts of Africa, and the 
problem is not the same, depending on 
the family relationships, the countries of 
origin, and the prevailing standards in 
those countries? (Mr. Cockerill.) The 
answer must be that not enough has 
been done but one tries. I think Mr. 
Sidebottom may be able to tell you 
better than I can about the visits which 
have been paid overseas by H.M. Inspec- 
torate and others to study the educa- 
tional problems of the kind of children 
that we are getting here in their own in- 
digenous background. This has certainly 
been done, but of course to do it on 
any very big scale is tremendously ex- 
pensive. To send a lot of teachers over, 
which one would like to do, is incredibly 
expensive. 





320. There must be a lot of people in 
this country with exactly this experience? 
Well, if they have, we would wel- 
come it. 





Mr. Miller.] I wondered whether any 
effort was’ made to find them. 
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Mr. Bidwell. 


321. There is a feed in, is there not, 
—when this Committee was in India, 
I think it was, we were informed about 
it—through the British Council and its 
representatives? We are puzzled when 
immigrants come along claiming various 
academic achievements and complain bit- 
terly about being shut out from what 
they consider to be their legitimate pro- 
fessional calling in this country. You do 
have information on that score, I un- 
derstand. A civil engineering degree 
achieved in a certain college in southern 
India was considered to be equivalent to 
a degree here, but not in other col- 
leges and that kind of thing. You get 
the feed-in to that extent?——Certainly 
we do. 


322. I think Mr. Miller’s point is 
about better information on the level of 
education and what sort of background 
the children come from?——I think we 
have a lot of factual feed in of this kind. 
I thought that perhaps you were after 
something more sophisticated than that 
—precisely how to cope with this or that 
child. 


Mr. Miller. 


323. I was wondering what use was 
being made of experience that must have 
accumulated in this country? ‘There 
has been contact through the British 
Council, the ODM and other channels. 
(Mr. Sidebottom.) There are two points 
that I can contribute to the answer. One 
is that two or three years ago, we made 
a positive effort to run courses. for 
teachers in the countries of origin of 
the children that they were teaching. 
This happened two years running, in 
1971, I think, and 1972. These were 
found to be very useful at the time. 

’ They gave a new insight to the 
teachers who went over on the courses, 
and they certainly made a contribution. 
Secondly, I think that something comes 
from the exchange we have with col- 
leagues in the Commonwealth, either 
when we visit them or when they come 
to see us, which is rather more frequent, 
because for various reasons they call in 
at London when they are going else- 
where. It is more difficult for us to find 
the resources to send many people 
abroad. But I agree with the general 








suggestion that there is a need for more 
of this feed in in all kinds of ways. 


Mr. Lane. 


324. Could I probe a bit further two 
points that have been raised already, 
and that were covered in the 1973 report 
of this Committee? One is about black 
children, whether born in this country 
or not, and the problem of the pro- 
portion of them in E.S.N. schools, which 
we all know is a sore point in the West 
Indian community here. I wonder if 
our visitors could give us their latest 
assessment of this situation in the time 
since the Select Committee’s last report, 
and say what more should be done? —— 
(Mr. Cockerill.) You will know what has 
in fact happened since your report. That 
was, I think, mentioned in the White 
Paper. We sent out a circular letter on 
ist November, 1973 about this to the 
authorities concerned. In plain fact, 
it is almost entirely, as I think the Com- 
Mittee itself pointed out, a London 
problem. Our next action, clearly, is 
to follow this up, and this we intend 
to do. We have not yet done it because 
we think that the year since we sent 
the circular letter out is a little bit too 
short a time for authorities to have 
adjusted their policies, but we have this 
very much in mind. We shall be follow- 
ing 1t up within a matter of, at the most, 
a few months from now. 


_ 325. My second point is about Statis- 
tics. I think we all understood at the 
time when the then Secretary of State 
announced that the collection of statis- 
tics on the old pattern was being dis- 
continued—and I think that most of us 
agreed with that, for good reasons— 
that there would still be some continuing 
watch, or assessment, made. I hope that 
we shall not get the impression today 
from the answers that the Department 
is washing its hands of it. We all know 
that this is a very difficult matter indeed 
but it is a very important part of work- 
ing towards the right solutions. Can you 
assure us that some estimates, however 
broad, will continue to be made, even 
within the Department, of the relative 
pattern and numbers of children of West 
Indian origin and of the different Asian 
origins 1n particular, and where they are 
in the country? If we are to plan this 
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kind of programme sensibly over a 
period of years ahead—the right supply 
of teachers and meeting the disadvan- 
tage needs that you have said so much 
about—surely some kind of forward 
projections of this sort is essential? 
This is very difficult because nobody 
—and that includes this Select Com- 
mittee, without any disrespect—was able 
to suggest to the Department any satis- 
factory basis for collecting statistics on 
immigrant children. When Mrs. 
Thatcher told the Committee, 18 months 
to two years ago, that they were going 
to be dropped, it was at the end of a 
very long period of trying to find a 
reasonable formula which made sense in 
terms of usefulness, educationally 
speaking. We are not, as I think Mr. 
St. John-Stevas said in a _ speech 
the other day, in the census business at 
the DES. It is not part of our job to 
count immigrants or to count colour. We 
are in the business of the provision of 
education and of educational difficulties. 





326. But the census is surely a great 
aid here, in your forward thinking is it 
not? The census is enormously help- 
ful, not only in forward thinking but in 
the actual allocation of resources, the 
Home Office Section 11, and that kind 
of thing. I think that this problem is 
sometimes seen too readily in national 
education planning terms. The teacher 
knows how many difficult children— 
and I say “difficult” advisedly, 
because they are not always immigrant 
children, and not ali immigrant children 
are difficult—that he or she has in the 
classroom. The feed back through the 
head to the local authority will give the 
local authority the information which it 
needs to deploy its resources as between 
one school and another. The feed back 








from the local authority to us will do the 
same sort of thing. I am not sure that 
I would agree with you that, for our 
purposes as a Department, it is essential 
to .have any sort of head count, but 
having said that, I am not Saying that 
we are abandoning all thoughts of this 
kind of thing. What I hope we are 
aiming at, through the EDU and the 
outlying centre—what we want to dis- 
cuss in the new centre with our partners 
—is what is the right sort of information 
to collect. Should it be information 
about whether little Willie came from 
Jamaica or should it be information 
about whether Stephanie is three years 
behind in her reading even though she 
was born in Blackpool? Those are 
the real issues, the educational ones. 
(Mr. Litton.) If I might add to that, 
one of the things that the unit has 
been trying to make a start on in its 
early days is more of a qualitative 
review of disadvantage in its various 
forms rather than how we might 
enumerate them. If we can draw a map 
which is rather crude at first in terms of 
how it delineates the distribution of dis- 
advantage, we can then perhaps refine 
on that as we go along, but we think 
that we must start with qualitative 
appraisals. 


Chairman.] Thank you very much for 
the advice and assistance you have given 
us. We very much regret that we could 
not afford to give you the whole after- 
noon but we are working to a very tight 
timetable, and we ambitiously set out to 
meet three Departments this afternoon. 
If when you come to read the evidence 
that you have given to us you feel you 
would like to add to it in any way, 
please do so. Meanwhile, we are very 
grateful to you. 


Mr. Patrick SHEAF Under-Secretary, Directorate B, and Mr. Joun Eep ie, of the 
Department of the Environment, called in and examined. 


327. Mr. Sheaf and Mr. Eedle, as you 
know, the Select Committee is inquiring 
into the organisation of race relations 
administration and we thought that you 
might be able to help us as far as your 
Department is concerned. Can you tell 
us first of all whether you have any unit 
or staff grouping concerned with the race 
relations aspect of your work?——(Mr. 


Sheaf.) We have none that is specifi- 
cally concerned; in other words, none 
that has got a title called race relations, 
but we have a division which deals with 
what I might call the problem areas of 
housing, such things as housing for the 
disabled and the elderly, and housing 
management and other aspects of hous- 
ing concerned with local authorities. In 
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that division there is one principal, Mr. 
Eedle, who is with me to-day, who de- 
votes a considerable part of his time to 
race relations, as of course the Assistant 
Secretary and I myself do in a different 
degree. 


328. What does Mr. Eedle do apart 
from race relations?——(Mr. FEedle.) 
My main preoccupation is with home- 
lessness, and I have a responsibility for 
accommodation for single people. These 
are the other two main preoccupations. 


329. You seem to be rather different 
from the other Departments—you are 
particularly affected by the issue of race 
relations—in not having grouped your 
staff to meet this. I wondered whether 
this was the reason, perhaps, why—in 
your case the Select Committee has-not 
had a reply to its report? (Mr. 
Sheaf.) That, I think, is not really the 
way that we should look at it. The 
reason for a late reply you would per- 
haps like to raise as a separate issue in 
a few minutes. If I may deal with your 
point on the grouping, we have cer- 
tainly considered the possibility of a 
specific unit, possibly with some kind of 
professional advice, and that is by no 
means dead yet as a possibility. It is 
always difficult, of course, to compare 
oneself with other Departments, but I 
do not think that we are in quite the 
same situation as some other Depart- 
ments, because most of what is done for 
housing generally is likely to help the 
immigrant populations as well. You 
made this point, I think, in your own 
report, that it was true that if the large 
area of deprived housing which exists 
were improved, and if we could do 
something about it, then we should be 
helping very considerably the most de- 
prived people at the same time. 


330. You can correct me—you have 
the experience—but it still seems to me 
that there is a very close parallel be- 
tween your Department and Employ- 
ment. The very same arguments could 
be raised about generalising issues, and 
that the ethnic minorities suffered in par- 
ticular matters. I do not know whether 
you take this view or not, but it seems to 
me that in the case of housing one 
could say the same thing, that there are 
housing difficulties, but within those 
difficulties there are special difficulties of 
ethnic minorities which perhaps ought to 
have more a_ concentrated, isolated, 





attention within the Department?——I 
think there are two points that I would 
make on that. Certainly there is a case. 
As I have already mentioned, we are 
considering it, although possibly not 
quite in the way that you would en- 
visage. I think we were considering it 
more possibly as to having a specialised 
unit of an advisory kind, but certainly 
there is a case. My impression was that 
the problems of employment were prob- 
ably very considerably greater and more 
widespread. Secondly, we have to rely 
greatly on the local authorities to solve 
a lot of the problems connected with 
housing, whereas, I think inevitably, the 
Department of Employment, for 
example, must deal with these things as 
a central department. In other words, 
local authorities have a great many of 
the responsibilities as one example, 
the responsibility for homelessness—so 
that I do not think that we have quite 
the same justification for a substantial 
unit, 





331. To put it in rather a different way, 
last week we had the chairman of the 
Race Relations Board before us, and if 
my recollection is right the impression 
that I gained was that he was satisfied 
with the work of the Board and the local 
authorities in the cases that they dealt 
with where the local authorities appeared 
as respondents, but on the other hand, 
in the generalised field, there was an 
enormous amount of work that needed 
to be done. I should have thought, 
if that premise is accepted, that you 
would be interested as the Departments 
of Employment and Education are 
interested, in two respects in particular. 
One is to establish the facts and to give 
advice. I notice, if it still be the case, 
that the Select Committee has to accept 
the position that there has been no 
circularisation of the views that it put 
forward to the local authorities. The 
other side is monitoring. People in the 
field want to know just what is happen- 
ing, and if you do not do that, who do 
you think can do it? I think that 
probably both of those points relate to 
your major recommendation on the keep- 
ing of records which, as I have no doubt 
I shall have an opportunity of saying 
later, has caused enormous difficulties. 
On the wider things that the Department 
can do, the things that go beyond what 
local authorities can do, I think that we 
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would suggest that that is covered by our 
general attempts to improve conditions in 
area of stress. We have done a tremen- 
dous amount even in the last two or 
three years towards getting things right, 
things that very much tie up with the 
Committee’s recommendations, like 
housing action areas, and so on, which 
I could detail if hon. Members are 
interested. I think that we would suggest 
that there is not often any significant 
need to distinguish, for those particular 
purposes, between ethnic minorities and 
the rest, There are areas, of course, in 
which it is important to distinguish and 
one is to make the new facilities and new 
arrangements known to ethnic minorities. 
That is a difficulty. 


332. To pursue that matter. Have 
I got this right? I take it that your 
general case is that your major 
purposes are to improve the position 
about housing accommodation. If you 
succeed in doing that the ethnic minori- 
ties will benefit along with other dis- 
advantaged peoples. I come back to the 
earlier question that I was asking. Would 
you therefore regard the calling of the 
attention of the ethnic minorities to what 
is happening, as a matter outwith you, 
and for other bodies? In the end, yes, 
but if we think that it is not being done 
properly, I think we ought to do some- 
thing about it. One of the things that has 
helped enormously, and again it is related 
to a Select Committee recommendation, 
is the creation of more -housing aid 
centres, but even there I accept that if 
people do not know that there is such a 
thing as a housing aid centre they may 
be in difficulties. 





Mr. Wilson. 


333. It is understandable that your 
Department should be concerned with 
those who are homeless and those who 
are disabled, but bearing in mind the 
importance of housing in establishing 
good race relations, I should have 
thought that your Department would 
have had, likewise, a substantial in- 
terest in the housing of the immigrant 
population. Have you got any depart- 
ment that does concern itself with the 
housing and re-housing of the immigrant 
population and the issues that are 
raised as a result of the housing and the 
re-housing of the immigrant population? 








I will ask Mr. Eedle to expand on 
this if necessary, but I think I can only 
repeat that there is no division specifi- 
cally concerned with the immigrant pop- 
ulation but that as part of our attempts 
to deal, for example, with overcrowding 
and problems of that kind, we naturally 
realise that a lot of that kind of depri- 
vation occurs in areas where there are 
large immigrant populations. So that 
when we are trying to deal with a situa- 
tion like that, for example, by encourag- 
ing the idea of housing action areas, we 
are helping the immigrant population. 
But Mr. Eedle is not specifically con- 
cerned. Immigrants are mentioned 
among his terms of reference, but, as 
he has explained, he is not just in charge 
of that. 


334. That is the reply that you have 
made to me. What I want to ask you 
is, do you get information brought back 
to your Department, from, say, the 
Community Relations Council, which 
really should know the issues of housing 
of the immigrant population, if there 
are issues? Do you have any repre- 
sentations made by them to you on this 
situation? We do indeed, but I 
should be grateful if Mr. Eedle could 
answer that in perhaps a little more 
detail. (Mr. Eedle.) We do have links 
with the Community Relations Commis- 
sion, not in the sense of getting any very 
detailed feed back on particular locali- 
ties, but we meet their senior housing 
officer from time to time and we attend 
the seminars and conferences that they 
hold from time to time on race relations 
matters, and lately they have had one 
or two specifically directed to housing. 
we do get this sort of feed back from 
them. 





335. From your answer it seems to me 
that it is only very general information 
that you receive? Yes. 


336. So that you do not get any de- 
tailed progress report of the housing of 
immigrants. Housing in a way is one 
of the substantial matters which will 
bring about good race relations. There 
are all sorts of issues. I have had Paki- 
stanis say to me that they want to live 
always as they did in Pakistan, in a 
village community of their own. There 
are others who believe that they should 
be spread throughout the whole com- 
munity as a way of bringing about good 
relations. Do you get anything of that 
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sort fed back to you as to the policy 
which should be pursued? Not speci- 
fically, but we do get the views of the 
CRC on such matters at the conferences 
and seminars that I have mentioned. I 
think that nobody, neither the CRC nor 
any other body, has made up its mind 
precisely what is the right thing to do 
in regard to dispersal. 


337. Or as to any other? Could you 
take that a stage further? Looking at 
the problem of housing, which is your 
main preoccupation in this field, would 
it be true to say that there is not really 
any substantial thinking as to the effect 
of housing on the policy which 
should be pursued in the field of race 
relations? Or has the situation been 
reached where folk are saying, “Do not 
worry. Solve the housing problem, 
provide good houses, and this will solve 
itself ’’? (Mr. Sheaf.) If I might try to 
answer that, I think that there is a sub- 
stantial amount of thought. At any time 
when we are thinking of these deprived 
areas of housing and considering what 
we shall do about them, we are very well 
aware of such things as the Committee’s 
Teport and reports by other bodies on 
the problems of immigrant populations. 
We have this in mind all the time. I 
think that this is certainly so over our 
work, for example, on overcrowding. I 
think that there is quite a lot of substan- 
tial thinking, but we also have to bear 
in mind that the statutory responsibility 
for a great many of these problems lies 
with the local authorities, and that what 
we have to try to do is to make sure 
that where we know something, and 
where we have got hold of general 
wisdom, we then make it available and 
make it known to them in some way or 
other. 





Chairman. 


338. Could we turn our attention for 
a moment away from local authorities 
and go to new towns? How has your 
thinking affected the position of the new 
towns?——(Mr. Eedle.) The general 
function of the new towns is of course, 
to relieve housing stress in the major 
centres of population, and to that extent 
ethnic minorities in bad situations in 
major centres of population will be 
helped. 


339. Do you know to what extent this 
has happened?——-Not in detail. (Mr. 
Sheaf.) Perhaps I should explain at this 
point that new towns are not in fact 
within my directorate and if we seem 
a little unsure on this, we shall be very 
happy to put in some fuller informa- 
tion about it. 


340. Thank you very much?——(Mr. 
Eedle.) If 1 might make one point, our 
new towns directorate has commissioned 
a specific piece of research from the 
Community Relations Commission to 
study processes of movement. 


341. How was that instigated? Did it 
come from you or from the new towns 
corporations? It came directly from 
the Select Committee recommendation 
in its 1971 report. The new towns 
directorate considered that and eventually 
found that the only way they could deal 
with it was to commission a piece of 
research. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


342. Can I follow on that? Your 
Department at the time did not publish 
a reply to our report, did it? Yours is 
the only Department that has not made 
a reply to the previous work of the Select 
Committee, but here you are disclosing 
that in fact it had some influence on 
you. Why did you not make a reply? 
How far did it influence you?—-—(Mr. 
Sheaf.) I hasten to reassure the hon. 
Member that there is no question of our 
not making a reply. We have not made 
One yet. We have been working very 
hard on it for three and a half years. 
I am extremely sorry that it has taken 
so long. 


Chairman. 


343. May TI intervene to say that 
there is no reflection on you because you 
are obviously very short of staff to do a 
job like this? ——No, there is staff to do 
it, but there have been a number of 
things that have hindered us. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


344. We were talking about the 
organisation and your methods of moni- 
toring progress. Is the housing division, 
if I might call it that for lack of the 
precise word that you apply ‘in’ your 
Department, organised on a regional 
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basis? ——_No. It is the housing direc- 
torate. There is a number of direc- 
torates, in fact, a directorate being part 
of the organisation in charge of an 
Under-Secretary. There is a number of 
housing directorates and they are 
organised functionally rather than 
regionally, but in each region we have 
a regional director who is an under- 
secretary, who deals with the whole of 
the work of the DOE, and under him 
there is a controller for housing and 
planning who is an assistant secretary, 
or the equivalent anyway. : 


345. So that there is an under-secre- 
tary actually located geographically in 
each region of the country in your re- 
gional office?——-Yes, with the excep- 
tion of the London and south-east re- 
gion, where the organisation sits at 
headquarters and is effectively under a 
deputy secretary rather than an under- 
secretary. It is slightly different for Lon- 
don and the south-east, but the general 
effect is the same. Elsewhere there is 
an under-secretary sitting in each region. 


346. Would one expect that under- 
secretary to keep a particular eye on the 
problems of immigrant communities and 
where the difficulties were acute, or has 
that not come to your notice at all?—— 
He would, and certainly his housing 
and planning controller would keep 
an eye on the problems. If the 
stresses in a particular area appeared to 
be associated with immigrant populations 
he would bring it to notice. I think that 
more often than not, as_I have said 
several times, the thing tends to be 
generalised, but Mr. Eedle may know 
of cases where a specific local problem 
has been met. I except from what I 
have just said anything that happens at 
a time of stress such as the time when 
the Ugandan Asians came, when quite 
separate and specific arrangements were 
made for dealing with the problem, but 
that was an exceptional case. Nor- 
mally I think that the regional comp- 
troller of housing or the regional con- 
troller would come to know of important 
problems where immigrants were in- 
volved and would let us know, but they 
are rather keeping a general eye on_ the 
wider problems of all the more deprived 
members of society. 


Mr. Smith. 
347. When the Select Committee 
visited Bradford and Halifax last year, 


there was certain evidence put before it 
of immigrants who had congregated to- 
gether for work purposes so as to obtain 
enough money to send back, and who 
were economising by grossly over- 
crowding various houses which they had 
taken over. This is more than just a 
problem in one or two areas, and I 
wondered if any special research effort 
is made by the Department of the En- 
vironment into this specific question, 
because it must inevitably link up with 
the proper provision of housing for 
immigrant families? The only imme- 
diate piece of action that I can think of 
centrally is that a few weeks ago we 
issued another circular which reminds 
local authorities of their particular duties 
in relation to unfit houses, multiple 
occupation and such like problems. Of 
course, in areas where the local autho- 
rity has a large immigrant population 
I hope that they would take more serious 
account of that than they might else- 
where. Perhaps I could ask Mr. Eedle 
if he knows offhand whether there are 
examples of where we have had a special 
problem like the one that you men- 
tion brought to our notice by the 
region. (Mr. Eedle.) No, nothing has 
been fed back in that way. It would 
normally be regarded as a_ problem, 
under any guidance which we _ issue 
centrally, for the local authority. 


348. Do you not feel that although in 
certain areas where this may happen per- 
haps they do act, where it is more than 
just an ordinary problem—and it cer- 
tainly is in parts of the West Midlands 
which I represent, and it certainly is in 
the areas that I have just mentioned— 
there is a judicial turning of a blind eye 
to this problem, and they are perhaps 
not acting on your circulars as sensibly 
and as promptly as they should do? 
(Mr. Sheaf.) That is obviously a prob- 
lem that sometimes arises. We cannot 
always be sure that circulars are acted 
upon. On the other hand, it is a little 
difficult to see what we can do centrally, 
because we have not really got the 
powers to deal with this sort of local 
situation except by exhortation. Cer- 
tainly where individual ministers become 
aware of a problem, for constituency or 
other reasons, it is not unknown for 
them to make informal representations 
at least when they are visiting the areas. 
As you will know, Ministers go around 
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quite a lot and see local authorities for 
a variety of reasons, and I am fairly 
confident that this problem has come 
up and has been discussed from time to 
time. I am less sure that we could do 
anything formal to intervene where there 
is a problem. 


Chairman. 


349. You could act in the same way 
as the Department of Education acts, 
though, because they are in just the 
position you are in. They say they 
accept an advisory, informative func- 
tion? I think that the historical 
reason for that is probably that they 
have an inspectorate which is designed 
to do this sort of job. I mentioned 
earlier that we have certainly not given 
up the thought of having some kind of 
specialised unit. If we had such a specia- 
lised unit, either to deal with immigrants 
or possibly to deal more widely with 
certain social problems and problems of 
housing management, it is very likely, 
if it seemed to justify the use of res- 
ources, that we would duplicate that 
central presence in the regions or, any- 
way, reflect it in some way in the 
regional organisation. 


350. I can appreciate that the admini- 
strative structure is different and that 
you are much thinner on the ground 
than in the Department of Education. 
You have only got regional officers. I can 
see that. I remember the time, of course, 
when you had progress chasers and 
people like that, probably in greater 
numbers. But if we take the regional 
officers, does the regional office receive 
representations from the Community 
Relations Council about a matter like 
this, or do they just see things for them- 
selves? Presumably this would be a 
situation in which it was alleged that 
whilst a local authority might be carry- 
ing out its programme, it was not making 
a satisfactory provision for minorities. 
How would that matter reach the atten- 
tion of the regional officer? I think 
that it would be regarded very much as 
part of a regional director’s job to be 
ready to receive representations if he got 
them. They are people who are very well 
known in the regions, and I would have 
thought that the Community Relations 
Commission would not be slow to come 
forward, but I should be deceiving you 








if I tried to guess whether it has actually 
happened. I should be a little surprised 
if it had not to some extent, either in- 
formally or formally, but there is cer- 
tainly no reason why a regional approach 
about a regional problem should not be 
made. It might be then that it would 
still turn out, or that the regional direc- 
tor would regard it as turning out, to be 
more of a problem for an individual 
local authority, but, as you know, it is 
always possible to do some _ things 
informally even if you have not got 
formal powers to do them. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


351. My question fits in with that. 
It is a general one about the kind of 
atmosphere in which you work. Know- 
ing my own local authority, I imagine 
that they would take the view that they 
knew more about it than you, but to 
what extent do local authorities or offi- 
cers telephone to ask for advice? Could 
you also say how many times it has 
occurred that you have sent out any kind 
of circular having specific reference to 
immigration problems? As to the 
first part of the question, I do not think 
that in general local authorities do deal 
directly with the Department on this kind 
of problem. I think that there is a num- 
ber of reasons for that which are really 
related to their own opposition, which we 
have discovered of course in the course 
of following up the Select Committee’s 
recommendations—their own dislike for 
any kind of discrimination. They 
describe themselves to us as being colour 
blind, and deliberately colour blind. They 
therefore prefer to regard the problems 
of immigrants as part of their general 
problem of dealing with housing stress, 
I think, therefore, that it is rather un- 
likely that they would telephone us and 
say “We have got this problem. Can 
you, from your wide and broad ex- 
perience, help us with it?” I do not 
think that it is very likely that they 
would. We have not at the moment 
got an adviser on housing management. 
We have not had one for about 15 
months ; we are considering how that 
part of the office is to be organised in 
future. When we had an adviser on 
housing management I think that it is 
quite likely that at some of the regional 
discussions that he had—he spent a lot 
of time travelling—this sort of subject 
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would have come up from time to time, 
at least in a general way. I do not 
think that an individual local authority, 
however, would ring us, or probably a 
regional office, to ask for specific advice. 
I am not necessarily defending that, of 
course, but I think that that would be 2 
fair statement of the position. (Mr. 
Eedle.) Yes, I think that is true. 


352. My second point was, have you 
ever sent out circulars indicating good 
policy, or anything like that? (Mr. 
Sheaf.) Yes, in one of our most~-recent 
circulars. Perhaps I should say that we 
have issued a fair number of circulars 
arising out of the major legislation in the 
housing and rents field. The legisla- 
tion, of course, was last summer. Both 
Bills received the Royal Assent on 
virtually the last day of the session, as I 
am sure many hon. Members are aware. 


353. Have you offered advice to hous- 
ing associations in circulars or guide 
lines? We are always offering advice 
and guide lines in general. Certainly at 
least one of them—I think it was the one 
on housing action areas—included a 
specific reference to ethnic minorities as 
one of the problems that were likely to 
be found in the sort of areas that local 
authorities ought to be considering as 
potential housing action areas. 


354. Mr. Moonman will be interested 
in this. Lord Janner was on this Com- 
mittee and was very fond of relating 
newcomers’ experiences to the old 
experiences of the Jews, and how they 
helped themselves. Housing associaiions 
could help a great deal if they got hold 
of this better because they have built up 
organisations within which they have 
collected a fair amount of money them- 
selves, the Asian organisations particu- 
larly?——Yes. I would mention that 
in the Housing Act of 1974 we have 
greatly improved the financial and other 
status of housing associations so that 
they will be able to deal even more 
effectively with problems of all kinds, 
which is again part of my general theme 
that this will help people of the kind 
that the housing associations ought to be 
looking after. 








Mr. Moonman. 
355. Can I take it that where you refer 


to local authorities and the implications 
of policy affecting local authorities, that 


also applies to new town corporations? 
If not, could you specify where the new 
town corporation might have a different 
role from that of the local authority? 

——(Mr. Eedle.) I think that constitu- 
tionally there are differences between 
the new town corporation and the local 
authority, but to the best of my belief—- 
and perhaps we can let you know about 
this—the new ‘town corporations are 
asked to observe the same guidance as 
we issue to local authorities by means 
of circulars. 





356. No more, no less?—-—No more. 
no less. 


357. But if there is anything, 1 think 
we should be very interested to see it? 
—(Mr. Sheaf.) We did mention earlier 
that we would let you have an additional 
note on new towns which we are not 
able directly to deal with. 


Chairman. 


358. The local authorities, of course, 
are very substantial employers, and, of 
course, are responsible for a considerable 
amount of orders being put out to tender. 
Have you sent out any circulars from 
your Department on non-discrimination 
about those two aspects of local autho- 
rity work?——(Mr. Eedle.) 1 do not 
know about that. I do know that in 
government tenders for government 
contracts there is a non-discrimination 
clause, but whether this is applied to 
local authorities, I do not know. I 
think that perhaps we ought to let you 
know. (Mr. Sheaf.) We ought to. Again, 
it is slightly outside our field because 
it obviously would not be on a housing 
subject directly, but of course the DOE 
does deal with local authorities in a 
general way. They sponsor them, as it 
were. We shall be happy to Jet you have 
a note on it. 


359. Who would deal with that in the 
Department?——There is a local gov- 
ernment directorate, and I imagine that 
they are the most likely people, unless 
the circular in question was appropriate 
to one of the other departments. 


360. Coming back to the point, your 
departmental philosophy is that that 
ought to be taken on board by the per- 
son responsible for this particular branch 
of the Department’s activities? Yes, 
that is so. 
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361. We are coming back to same 
department. The Department has no 
central unit which can say whether or 
not these things are being done in this 
field? No, that is certainly so. 





362. May I turn to another point that 
really affects this, and that is your rela- 
tionship with the Home Office? How 
far is the Home Office effective in bring- 
ing to your attention this sort of point, 
that your Department has these respon- 
sibilities? The Home Office is the Depart- 
ment for the lead? How far does it 
exercise that lead in calling your atten- 
tion to the need, perhaps, for a circular 
to go out to local authorities? There 
is, of course, official machinery, an 
official committee which deals with race 
relations. We have a member. 


363. Who is that?-———Mr. Girling, the 
assistant secretary, who is between Mr. 
Eedle and me is a member of the sub- 
committee. 





364. That is something that he would 
be closely associated with?——He is a 
member of the sub-committee, and there 
is a top level committee of which Mr. 
Lazarus, my deputy secretary, is a mem- 
ber, so that there is constant communica- 
tion. We would regard it—perhaps this 
expands a little on an answer given a 
moment or two ago—as our responsi- 
bility if things came up which were not 
in the housing field but which were re- 
lated to somewhere else in the Depart- 
ment, such as the local government side, 
to bring it to their notice if nobody else 
had. It may be that it would come to 
them through a direct link, but if not we 
would, of course, bring it to notice. If, 
for example, there had been recommen. 
dations of the Select Committee that had 
not been the responsibility of the hous- 
ing side, we would, of course, have 


brought them to the notice of those con- 
cerned and had them dealt with. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


365. Would you deal with a matter like 
Moslem graves? The Ealing authority 
has upset Moslems by mowing down all 
the grass over the graves, but another 
authority has been more accommodating. 
This is what was in my mind earlier 
when I asked you whether you were 
ever asked for advice. They have been 
turning up literature on the Moslem reli- 
gion to see who is right and who is 
wrong, and which way they should point, 
and I think that different authorities that 
have the problem are taking advice from 
each other. That is what they tend to 
be doing?——I think that I must take 
advice on how far we would regard our 
responsibilities for local government as 
going along that kind of road. I rather 
fear that that again would be regarded 
as a local authority responsibility, 
although, of course, I accept that the 
hon. Member has got a point when he 
points out that this may mean that there 
are considerable differences between one 
local authority and another. 


Chairman. 


366. Thank you very much for the 
help that you have given us. Please sup- 
plement your evidence in any way that 
you think might be helpful to the Com- 
mittee. I apologise for the fact that we 
have been rather brief, but that is 
because we have committed ourselves to 
an inquiry within a timetable which we 
should like to meet. Thank you very 
much for the help you have given us? 
‘We shall look through what has been 
said today and pick out the points where 
we think we can help you, and obviously 
if you wish to see us again we shall be 
very happy to do so. 
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Memorandum by the Community Relations Commission 
FOREWORD 


The committee’s current enquiry is into the “organisation of race relations 
administration ”. : 


1. From the experience and viewpoint of the CRC, the following issues are 
important when considering this topic : — 


(1) The extent to which the vulnerable situations of minority groups can be 
rapidly improved by strengthened legislation. 


(2) The relevance of the comparison between discrimination on the grounds of 
sex and race, and therefore whether the same pattern of arrangements should 
combat both inequalities. 


(3) The appropriate institutional framework (both legal and promotional) within 
which on national and local levels the disadvantaged situation of minority 
groups can be improved. 


(4) The need in addition to an improved legislation and institutional framework, 
for the government to take the lead in combating not only discrimination 
but also disadvantage amongst ethnic groups, and for central government 

departments to adopt a positive stance. 


(5) The involvement of minority groups and majority populations in community 
relations and the methods used to involve them on national and local levels. 


2. Our experience over the past six years suggests two main things :— 


(1) The need for more positive legislation and a revised institutional framework 
to combat discrimination on grounds of colour, race, etc. 


(2) The need for central government not merely to reform the law, but also 
by its own behaviour to set an example in this field. 


Our main conclusion is that the second observation is more important than the 
first. It is the stance of central government, in the importance it places upon race 
relations and the resources it mobilises for it, that can and must set the tone 
within which stronger laws and reformed institutional framework can operate. We 
would argue that without such a positive lead from government and its departments 
changes in the law and institutional arrangements are unlikely to have a significant 
impact. 


What is required is not only a change in the Race Relations Act, but in 
government policy generally in employment, housing, education, youth and social 
services ; in each of these fields the government’s position should be the explicit 
eradication of inequalities based upon colour, race, or ethnic or national origins. 


1.1. Terms of Reference 
The Community Relations Commission was established under Section 25 of the 
Race Relations Act, 1968, with the duty— 

“‘(q) to encourage the establishment of, and assist others to take steps to 
secure the establishment of, harmonious community relations and to 
co-ordinate on a national basis the measures adopted for that purpose by 
others ; and 
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(b) to advise the Secretary of State on any matter referred to the Commission 
by him and to make recommendations to him on any matter which the 
Commission consider should be brought to his attention.” 


1.2. The Commission 


The Commission consists of a Chairman and not more than eleven other members 
appointed by the Secretary of State. The present membership of the Commission 
is listed in Annex 1. The organisation of the Commission’s professional staff is 
listed in Annex 2. 


1.3. Finance 


The expenses of the Commission are defrayed out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. The Commission may accept financial assistance otherwise than out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. Its budget for the current year is £1,267,615. 
Of this budgeted expenditure £450,000 is earmarked for the salaries of CROS 
and related matters ; £90,000 is set aside as grants for locally based projects. 


Further details of the Commission’s expenditure for 1974-75 are to be found 
in Annex 3. 


1.4. Community Relations Councils 


Local community relations councils are autonomous bodies which have been 
established in most areas with significant minority group populations. The current 
distribution of community relations councils is: 


Greater London ... io en =: ns Bb: .* is 23 
Southern England ... oF me ae ge 2c e =e. 19 
West Midlands Se es iv pe 1 ke 4] se 9 
East Midlands ey R be Le Fak a Eee: St 8 
Northern England ... Hee 5a A ee) ay: &. raga 21 
Scotland Be ae a oie oe bo Me — — 3 

85 


We have supplied the Committee with a list of community relations councils. 


1.5. The professional staff of community relations councils financed by the 


Commission but employed by community relations councils is as follows, with a 
comparison for 1970: 


1974 1970 
CROS and ACROS ... ts zis ius La 2 110 60 


1.6. In addition some community relations councils have additional staff with 
specialist functions. In mid-1974 106 specialist officers were attached to community 
relations councils, compared with hardly any in 1970. Of these 57 were funded 


wholly or in part by a local authority, 19 by the Urban Programme, 8 by the CRC 
and 22 from other sources. 


1.7. The Commission provides a model constitution which is followed by most 
community relations councils. All CRCs have constitutions which provide for local 
organisations to be affiliated to them, as well as having a proportion of individual 
members. To take three examples, Ealing Community Relations Council has 
95 affiliated organisations and 231 individual members ; Islington Community 
Relations Council has 49 affiliated organisations and 43 individual members ; 
Leicester Community Relations Council has 53 affiliated organisations and 
9 individual members. The affiliated organisations form a very wide range of 
institutions but most fall into one of three categories ; local political organisations, 


including the local authority ; local religious organisations ; and minority groups’ 
organisations. 
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Examples from Ealing are: 


Anglo Caribbean Society 

Ealing Acton Labour Party 

Ealing Borough Communist Party 
Ealing Jewish Representative Council 
Ealing North Conservative and Unionist Association 
Ealing North Liberal Association 
Hindu Cultural Society 

Indian Workers Association Southall 
Kingsdown Methodist Church 
Pakistan Welfare Association 
Pathway Further Education Centre 
Ramgarhia Sabha 

Vatan Housing Association. ~ 


Most councils elect an executive committee and appoint a number of specialist 
sub-eommittees concerned with topics such as housing, employment and education. 


1.8. On a rough average the council of each community relations council consists 
of some 100 members so that at least 8,000 people are actively and formally 
associated with their work, apart from volunteers involved in particular projects 
and activities with which community relations councils are associated. 


1.9. Community relations councils should be financed by a partnership between the 
Commission and local authorities. The Commission provides salaries for community 
relations officers and assistant community relations officers according to a scale 
agreed between the Commission, National Association of Community Relations 
Councils and Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs (Community 
Relations Group) and expects the local authority to provide as a minimum accom- 
modation and clerical support. Provision from local authorities varies widely, 
ranging from £525 in Northampton to £17,000 in Wandsworth and considerably 


more in Camden. 


2. The Commission’s Strategy 


2.1. The Commission’s duties as set forth in the Race Relations Act (1968) are 
so vague that it has largely had to provide its own terms of reference. While 
the Race Relations Board has the task of securing compliance with those terms 
of the legislation which make discrimination unlawful on the grounds of colour, 
race or ethnic or national origins, it would seem that the Commission has a 
responsibility for encouraging other activities which are likely to encourage the 
“establishment of community relations”. We approach this task assuming that 
if good community/race relations are not established, the whole of our society will 
suffer, not merely members of minority groups. Hence we do not see ourselves as 


a trade union for ethnic minority groups. 


Nor do we claim to speak on their behalf. Such a claim would be insufferably 
patronising and, in any case, in our society people sould speak on their own 
behalf. But it is a fact that some 60 per cent. of the minority population of this 
country are immigrants and therefore newcomers and one of our functions is to 
provide a means of communication for this population with our society and to help 
them adjust to new circumstances. Our task is not so much to help minority 
groups as to help them overcome the disadvantages that face them. 


2.2. But a growing proportion of the visible minority population in this country 
were born here. What they suffer from is not unfamiliarity with our ways, but 
familiarity with the consequences of prejudice and discrimination, which unless 
it is tackled successfully will lead to alienation and all that involves. The Com- 
mission has therefore two roles which though distinct are inter-connected. It has 
to deal with the problems of “newness”: cultural, religious, dietary, linguistic 
differences: the absence of appropriate skills or recognised qualifications: ignorance 
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of the way our system works, etc. It has also to deal with the consequences of 
prejudice and discrimination which affects both the immigrant and, more painfully, 
the child of the immigrant. Thirdly, we must attempt to change hostile attitudes 
among the indigenous population. 


2.3. Without large resources or powerful political support the Commission has 
developed the following strategy to tackle these difficult and delicate tasks: 


(a) to develop and maintain contact with ethnic minority groups ; 


(b) to identify the needs of these groups and to propose how they should 
be met ; 


(c) to press the Government and other institutions to meet these needs and 
provide the resources required to do so; and in the last resort, to demonstrate 
by means of pilot projects ways and means of meeting these needs ; and 


(d) to develop techniques for assessing the development of community relations. 


The pursuit of these particular objectives is part of a more general attempt to 
educate society as a whole about the consequences of a multi-racial and multi- 
cultural society. This strategy could be described as that of the indirect approach. 
The Commission has not the power to give instructions, nor the human or financial 
resources to do anything else than work through other institutions. As far as 
the white majority is concerned we are engaged in a process of national education ; 
as far as the minorities are concerned we are working to bring about a situation 
in which they are better placed to achieve a genuine equality of opportunity. 


3. How it is done 


3.1. We could not achieve much without the existence of community relations 
councils. They depend for their success on their ability to mobilise voluntary 
effort, to establish professional relations with the local authority and on the support 
provided by the Commission. As autonomous voluntary bodies their policies 
differ and reflect the needs of the communities where they work and it would be 
difficult to summarise the multifarious activities in which they are involved. These 
include multi-racial playgroups, summer projects, the support of hostels for the 
homeless, liaison with the police, the teaching of English to Asian women (over 
100 projects), the setting up of housing associations, educational and employment 
projects, advice to statutory and voluntary bodies, quite apart from acting as a 
referral agency for case work. This does not take into account the work they 
have undertaken in crisis situations arising from the expulsion of UK _ passport 
holders from Uganda, or more recently, the problems of Cypriot refugees. 


3.2. Their resources vary immensely. Wandsworth Community Relations Council 
employs a professional staff of 12. Camden Community Relations Council has a 
budget of £59,694, Manchester Community Relations Council runs a substantial 
Housing Association. Meanwhile Aylesbury Community Relations Council is a 
purely voluntary organisation to which the Commission contributes £100 per annum 
for administrative purposes and, to take an intermediate position, Thamesdown 


(Swindon) Community Relations Council has one Community Relations Officer and 
a budget of £5,822. 


3.3. How the Commission helps cres 


(a) Apart from the financial support from the centre, we offer a service of 
co-ordination of activities through Regional Development Officers, so that 
councils do not operate in isolation but can share experiences and work 
together in joint campaigns. The joint consultative committee between 
Inner London eres and Inner London Education Authority is a good 
example of this co-ordination. One outcome of such consultation has been 
the provision by ILEA of funds for three crces in Inner London to employ 
Education or Liaison Officers. 


(b) Also through the Regional Development Officers, crcs have access to the 
specialists and reference departments, who provide advice and information 
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concerning Youth, Housing, Employment, Education, Health and Social 
Services, Legislation, Statistical data and experimental projects. Specialists 
and Reference Officers also assist crcs in setting up projects, approaching 
local authority departments, providing training for local professionals and 
setting up small scale research projects. 


(c) The Commission has limited funds to support locally based voluntary com- 
munity projects, which can be used to demonstrate the existence of needs 
and a practical way of meeting the needs. Grants under policy aid are 
made to encourage crcs to undertake work on specific schemes such as 
projects for parent education, schemes for unemployed adolescents, advice 
giving activities (see Annex 7 for details). 


(d) Training was specified by the Act as one of the Commission’s functions. 
The Commission’s Training section arranges a Training programme for 
Community Relations Officers and voluntary members of crces. It will 
also increasingly provide assistance, advice and materials for others concerned 
to train their staff to work in a multi-racial situation. 


3.4. How do crcs help the Commission? 


(a) Cres provide the essential contact with minority communities. From this 
contact the Commission gathers information about their needs and receives 
suggestions as to what ought to be done. This type of network puts the 
Commission in a special position for discovering the needs of minority 
communities. 


(b) Many of the aims the Commission wishes to achieve are dependent on 
action by local authorities. CROs, in daily contact with local authority 
officials, are able to press for the local implementation of the Commission’s 
national policies. 


(c) Subjects arise, such as registration for voting, the Pakistan Act, the amnesty 
for illegal immigrants, when the Commission wishes to pass on detailed 
information to members of minority groups. CROs provide the most 
effective mechanism for doing this. 


3.5. As well as the activities in conjunction with CRCS, specialist and reference 
officers have a national co-ordinating role in developing policies to meet the needs 
of minority groups. 


(a) The Act empowers the Commission to offer advice to the Home Secretary in 
addition to the advice for which the Home Secretary asks. The Reference 
Division’s task is to draw together available information and extract 
implications for policy. An example is the report on Unemployment and 
Homelessness, which was asked for by the Home Secretary. On other 
topics, such as the Educational needs of Ethnic Minorities, Fostering Black 
Children and Muslim Burials, we have produced policy papers setting out 
what needs to be done. 


(b) Specialist and Reference Officers collaborate in producing material which 
sets out good practice, lists available resources and gives details of research 
findings. The monthly, Education and Community Relations now has a 
circulation of 26,000. 3,000 copies of our most recent publication, The 
Under Fives and Community Relations have already been circulated. 


(c) Specialist Officers are often called upon to perform a consultancy role for 
Institutions concerned to meet the needs of minorities. This can involve 
advising the local education authority on administrative arrangements for 
minority group pupils, or advising a Principal Youth Officer on the complexi- 
ties of youth provision in multi-racial areas or discussing with a Local 
Authority Housing Department an acceptable way of keeping records of 
ethnic origin. 

(d) Groups of Housing Directors, Directors of Social Service and Chief 
Education Officers from nearly all areas where minority groups are concen- 
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trated, have been convened to exchange experiences, hear of good practice 
and formulate approaches to Central Government for consideration of their 


special needs. 

(e) Training conferences have been held for careers officers and teachers, housing 
visitors, teacher trainers, language tuition organisers, social workers and 
many others. 

(f) Specialist and Reference Departments have collaborated with minority group 
organisations in conferences on rickets and anaemia, and on counselling and 
the Caribbean Family, and on educational policies and practice. Support 
has also been given to a network of supplementary education schemes, run by 
minority group organisations in many parts of the country. The Com- 
mission’s Youth Section is in close contact with a large number of self-help 
schemes concerned with the problems of unemployed and homeless youth. 
They have also held a seminar on Black Youth in custody. 


(g) We have submitted evidence to a number of committees of enquiry including 
the Bullock Committee on Reading, the National Youth Employment Com- 
mittee Working Party on Job Opportunities below craft level, and the 
DHSS Working Party on Fostering. 


4. Review of the Race Relations Act 


4.1. In September, 1974, the Government published a White Paper “ Equality for 
Women ” which set forth the principles on which the law to secure equal opportunity 
for all women will be based. The Government have made it clear that there wiil 
be separate laws to deal with discrimination on the grounds of sex and race and 
that the institutions to secure compliance with these two laws will be distinct. 
The Home Secretary has, however, announced that he intends to “ harmonise ” 
legislation in these two fields. 


3.2. A Working Party of the Commission is currently studying the implications 
for a new race law of the policy of harmonisation. The Commission has also 
planned, with the co-operation of the National Association of Community Relations 
Councils and the Community Relations Branch of ASTMS, five regional conferences 
in March and April to enable members of local councils and their professional staff 
Pree their views on this subject. In all the discussions the basic question 
will be: — 

(a) Are there areas of racial discrimination which are not covered by the 
proposed legislation on sex, if applied to race? 


(d) Is it necessary or desirable to harmonise the powers and procedures for 
dealing with sex and race? 


(c) Should a body with the same powers as the proposed equal opportunities 
Soneatisicy be created to secure compliance with the revised race relations 
act? 


4.3. These questions will be considered against the general background :— 


(a) While there are certain similarities between sex and race discrimination, 
sex discrimination and race discrimination are not identical in their nature 
or effect (White Paper on Equal Opportunity for Women: paras. 25 and 37). 


(6) The extent to which the differences between the position of women and 
ethnic minority groups require different powers, procedures and institutions 
for dealing with sex discrimination and race discrimination. 


(c) Ethnic minority groups, being immigrant or born of immigrant parents 
suffer additionally from the disadvantage of being “ immigrants ” which 
includes newness and heavy concentration in the most disadvantaged sections 
of the community. 


(d) A network of Community Relations Councils has been established through- 
out the country with the function of encouraging the establishment of 
harmonious community relations ”. 
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4.4. The views that emerge from these discussions will be communicated to 
Government. In the meantime there is general agreement among members of the 
Commission and the field that the autonomy of local councils should be preserved 
and that Community Relations Officers should not be transferred to the establishment 
of local authorities. People who have practical experience of the work of the local 
councils and the community relations officers see a number of advantages in the 
preservation of the present status quo. These advantages include the influence 
and contact of local councils with the minority communities and their ability to 
mobilise voluntary effort which are likely to be diminished with transfer to the 
local authorities’ machinery, the fact that the present system preserves local 
autonomy while making central government funds available for race relations 
work, the fact that even as things are the majority of local authorities in areas 
where there are community relations councils have extended their assistance and 
financial support. The extent and amount of support varies however, but is never- 
theless real. There is also fear that the present role which local councils play 
as pressure groups on local authorities would be lost if CROs were in the employment 
of local authorities. 


4.5. The Commission however, recognises that there is a need for the local 
authorities to be more involved than they are at present in providing facilities to 
meet the special needs of minority communities. And there are those who think 
that the best way to achieve this would be imposing upon local authorities a statutory 
duty in this regard. 


4.6. On the question of institutional arrangements, the Commission and 
those organisations in the field that have expressed views on the matter 
see some advantage in having one institution on the pattern of the Equal 
Opportunities Commission but with extended powers to include all the current 
functions of the Community Relations Commission. Such an institution could 
have two distinct wings, one responsible for law enforcement, and the other 
responsible for promotional work and the co-ordination of crcs. There are 
however, those who believe that it is not advisable to combine within the same 
institution both law enforcement and promotional functions. This they believe 
would lead to confusion in the minds of the public and may be detrimental to 
the work of the promotional agency. 


5. The Role of Government 


5.1. However these questions are answered and whatever the shape of the new 
law, it is important to recognise the limitations of the law as an instrument of 
social engineering. As an unequivocal statement of public policy the law is indeed 
the pre-requisite for measures designed to improve race and community relations. 
It provides the foundation on which such measures can be built. But it is not 
a substitute for them. This is a danger which must be avoided. We must neither 
over-estimate what the law can achieve nor, in the short-term, become so pre- 
occupied with the form of the law while new legislation is being prepared and 
debated that all other activities are frozen. 


5.2. We would welcome revised race relations legislation incorporating the powers 
proposed for the Equal Opportunities Commission in the White Paper on Equality 
for Women. No matter how good the law, if we are to eradicate the inequalities 
in colour, race etc. the Government must pursue an activist policy. The law can 
do something to see that people of equal merit are equally treated, but other means 
must be employed to tackle the disadvantages suffered by immigrants and members 
of minority groups. 


5.3. The Government’s example is the most important single element in the whole 
matter. Unless Government is prepared to give a firm lead in dealing with racial 
prejudice and its effects, its example will be followed by local authorities, employers 
and trade unions. The right approach is to acknowledge that problems exist ; 
for Government to inform themselves of them and to initiate constructive policies 
to tackle them. We would be ready to indicate the policies we have in mind 
should the Committee so desire at a later stage in your enquiry. 
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5.4. We have laid great stress on the role of central government. It is equally 
important if the activist policy we advocate is to succeed that the minority com- 
munities are involved to the fullest possible extent in formulating and implementing 
the policies pursued. 


5.5. Race and community relations touch society at many points. A large 
number of government departments and of departments within local authorities 
have to be involved. It falls to the Home Office to initiate and co-ordinate positive 
programmes many of which would have to be executed by other departments, by 
local authorities and by industry. We cannot emphasise too strongly the positive 
role which the Home Office has to play. 


ANNEXES 


. Members of the Commission. 

. Organisation of Commission’s Staff. (Not printed.) 
Commission Budget 1974-75. 

. List of Community Relations Council. (Not printed.) 

. List of Specialist Officers attached to eres. (Not printed.) 
. List of Lanuage Teaching Schemes. (Not printed.) 

. Grants to local projects. (Not printed.) 


We have also circulated the C.R.C. Education Bulletin for March 1975, “ Under 
Fives and Community Relations ”, and our recent publication “ Fostering Black 
Children ” and “ Muslim Burials ”. 
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ANNEX 1 


THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION 
Chairman: Mr. Mark Bonham Carter. 


Joint Deputy Chairmen: The Very Rev. Alfred Jowett, CBE, 
Lord Pitt, JP, GLC. 


Members: Lord Campbell of Eskan. 
Mr. Pratap C. Chitnis. 
Mrs. Pauline Crabbe, OBE, JP. 
Mr. C. T. H. Plant, OBE. 
Dr. A. F. A. Sayeed. 
Baroness Serota, JP. 
Mrs. R. L. Wolff. 
Mr. P. L. B. Woodroffe. 


ANNEX 3 
THE COMMISSION’S BUDGET (1974-75) 


A. Commission Members’ Remuneration and Expenses ... 21,500 
B. Commission Staff Salaries, Pensions etc. ... ihe sé 346,154 
Overheads and Other related expenditure oN ris 203,105 

C. Grants to Local cre’s—Salaries etc. 558 Pee bes 450,396 
projects... a <a ot 90,000 

D. Booklets and Other Information Materials = baera fees 
E. Training, Meetings and Conferences... ae ae 50,130 
F. Reference Unit wh bie Hae en we sh 55,000 
G. Furniture and Equipment ... or 5 ae fait 8,000 


1,267,615 
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Examination of Witnesses 


Mr. Mark BoNHAM CarRTER, Chairman, Mr. PETER TUCKER, Director of Field Work 
Administration, and Dr. ALAN LitTLE, Director of Reference and Technical 
Services, of the Community Relations Commission, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


367. Mr. Bonham Carter, we give you 
a special welcome. We welcome equally 
the members of the Commission. The 
Commissicn has worked over the years 
with this Select Committee, and we are 
delighted to see you back again. We 
are obliged to you, too, for the memo- 
randum that you kindly let us have, 
which, I am sure, suits our purposes 
admirably. I should like first of all to 
ask one or two questions about the 
Commission itself. How far do you 
think that the Commission represents the 
various ethnic minority groups? ——_(Mr. 
Bonham Carter.) I do not think that we 
would claim to represent the ethnic 
minority groups, nor do I think that we 
should do so. We do not claim to 
speak on their behalf, nor do I think 
that we should do so. 


368. If I could put the question the 
other way round: how many ethnic 
minority groups are represented? Do 
you mean on the Commission itself or 
on its staff? 


369. On the Commission itself?—— 
On the Commission itself there are two 
members who are of West Indian origin, 
Lord Pitt and Mrs. Crabbe, Dr. Sayeed, 
who is Bangladeshi, and Mr. Chitnis, 
whose mother and father were born in 
India. 





370. The reason why I asked you was 
this. You are limited to eleven members 
and I wondered whether in practice that 
had been found to be restrictive in 
making the Commission at any rate re- 
flective of the various minority groups? 
—This is certainly a problem that we 
have considered. It has always been the 
theory that Commission members are 
not representative of anything but them- 
selves but can contribute to the delibera- 
tion of the Commission by their ex- 
perience. One might run into difficulties 
if one felt bound to appoint people as 
representing specific minority groups, be- 
cause of the question of what criteria 
one would develop to justify representa- 
tion, and so on. For instance, the 
separation of Bangladesh and Pakistan 


would have made a significant difference 
to representation on the Commission if 
this principle had been accepted. 


371. Do you think that there is any 
case for full time membership of the 
Commission? ‘We have a full time 
chairman, and we had at one time a full 
time deputy chairman. I think that it 
would depend very much on the func- 
tions which were assigned to the Com- 
mission as to whether this would be 
beneficial or not, but I think that the 
nature of the work done by the com- 
missioners and the nature of the work 
done by the staff depends on the struc- 
ture of community and race relations 
work as a whole. 


372. We have not had a chance yet, 
because of current difficulties, to see the 
text of the Bill, but I understand that 
provision will be made therein for full 
time membership of the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission? ——I have not seen 
the text of the Bill for the same reasons, 
I think, as you. 


373. If it follows the White Paper? 
—TIf it follows the White Paper it 
would appear that there is room for 
more full time members, though not all 
full time members, and it would also 
appear that they can co-opt people as 
commissioners in order to carry out 
specific projects. That would be a sig- 
nificant difference. 


374. If I can betray the reasons why 
I have been asking these questions, we 
have had evidence from the Race Rela- 
tions Board confirming what they say in 
their report, that there is a feeling of 
lack of confidence in the minority 
groups, and we have had evidence from 
the Home Office in which they said that 
you were regarded as a creature of the 
establishment. I wondered whether in 
that context there was a case for making 
it more patent that the Commission itself 
was an authoritative body? I think 
that the authority of the Commission will 
depend partly on its composition but 
above all on what it does and on the 
backing that it receives. As I say, we 
have never pretended to represent, or to 
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speak on behalf of, minority groups. 
What we would claim is that we have 
access to them and that they have access 
to us. We. see our role as providing a 
means of communication and_ helping 
them to get into a position in which they 
can deal with the various problems that 
confront them. 


375. To put another aspect, the Home 
Office also told us that they regarded 
you as, in effect, an initiating body. In 
this context would you think that if the 
Commission was demonstrably stronger 
it would help you in fulfilling that role? 
Certainly if we had more resources, 
and if the Government or governments 
themselves adopted a more positive 
stance in this whole field, I think that the 
Commission would benefit in authority 
and in credibility. 


376. Apart from the question of 
merits, one would have thought that if 
one were looking to you as an initiating 
body, as a body holding the confidence 
of the minority groups, it would be bet- 
ter if you were seen—if you like in the 
eyes of the Government—as a more 
powerful Commission? I am not 
quite clear what you mean by “ power ”. 
Clearly, according to the Act, we have 
absolutely no powers except for the dis- 
bursement of certain funds. The only 
powers that we have are those of per- 
suasion, which have to be exercised in a 
number of different directions ; that is to 
say, we have to bring pressure to bear, or 
to try to bring pressure to bear, on the 
Government and Government Depart- 
ments, on local authorities, and on volun- 
tary institutions. We also have the 
power to assist local organisations and 
the power to assist minority group or- 
ganisations which are organised on a 
local basis. That is the extent of 
our power in any strict sense of the defi- 
nition of that term. I do not know what 
proposals there are, or have been, to 
provide us with powers. I have not seen 
them, but our power really can only be 
seen in terms of the influence that we 
exercise in the various fields which I have 
mentioned. 


377. This is putting it hypothetically, 
but the Government is committed to 
strengthening the race relations legisla- 
tion. We are only concerned with the 
administration of race relations, but pre- 
sumably one would reflect upon the 








other. I am wondering what your 
advice to the Committee would be, if 
there were such a choice, whether it 
would be better to strengthen the depart- 
ment responsible or to strengthen the 
agency or agencies?)———We take the 
view that the arguments for a revision 
of the law and for strengthening of the 
law are ones which we support. We 
regard the powers which have been set 
forth in the White Paper on the equality 
of women for the Equal Opportunities 
Commission, as meeting the proposals, 
or the demands, which have been made 
by the Race Relations Board and in 
some respects going beyond them, and 
to that extent we would support those 
proposals being translated into terms of 
race. But, as we say in our memoran- 
dum, we do not think that legislation in 
itself is the answer to the question al- 
though it may be the pre-requisite to 
answering the question. The most im- 
portant single contribution that can be 
made, in our view, towards dealing with 
race relations problems and challenges 
in this country, is by governments being 
prepared to take a more positive stance 
in the whole matter than they have in 
the past. It is, we believe, only when 
they do that that other institutions and 
other bodies will follow that example. 
If they fail to, other bodies in industry 
and elsewhere, and in local government, 
will gratefully follow their rather tenta- 
tive stance. The Commission is in the 
same position. It can urge the Govern- 
ment to do things, but if when it urges 
them to do things there is really very 
little response, its credibility and 
authority are inevitably diminished. 


Mr. Smith. 


378. I was very interested in reading 
the paper, if I have got it right, that 
although it is thought that there should 
be changes in legislation, you put above 
that the point that you have just made, 
that the Government should be more 
positive in the lead that it gives. [ 
wonder if you could explain a little more 
exactly what kind of lead you feel that 
the government of the day should be 
giving which neither the present Govern- 
ment nor its predecessor gave? The 
first answer that I would give to that 
question is, that I think it must place 
this matter rather higher on its agenda, 
if I can put it broadly, than has been 
the case heretofore. I think that it must 
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accept the fact that there are major 
problems in this area. It must inform 
itself of them and must be prepared— 
and I know that it is a bad time to say 
this—to devote resources to them. I 
think, secondly, that it must set an ex- 
ample by its own practice, in the Civil 
Service, by leaning on the nationalised 
industries, and by exercising and 
strengthening the powers that it has in 
government contracts for seeing that 
equal employment opportunity policies 
are pursued by those with whom it has 
contracts. It must take the lead in 
monitoring practice so that it can see 
what is happening and the extent to 
which the policies it is pursuing are 
effective. It must be more ready to 
give advice and to respond to initiatives 
from bodies such as this Select Com- 
mittee. I think, in particular, that it has 
been rather slow on specific matters like 
language training, on pushing forward 
in-service training in the Department 
of Education and Science, and on making 
it clear that it is ready and willing to 
recruit professionals from the minority 
groups in the social services, in educa- 
tion and elsewhere. As the police are a 
particularly sensitive area in this whole 
field, one would like to see an inde- 
pendent element in the examination of 
complaints against the police introduced 
speedily, and we would like rather more 
in the way of initiatives from the gov- 
ernment to us of one sort and another. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


379. Is it wrong to describe the Com- 
mission as an upper middle class 
assembly? I do not think that it 
would be a very accurate description of 
the Commission’s staff or of the com- 
munity relations councils, although I 
have never actually monitored their pre- 
cise socio-economic rating. 


380. In part of your document on 
page 83, you allude to the vague terms 
of reference. You seem to be com- 
plaining that your terms of reference are 
vague, but does that not have certain 
advantages in flexibility and freedom as 
to the range in which you can offer 
advice to the Home Secretary, more than 
if he, or we, tied you down to narrow 
terms of reference? I do not think 
that I am complaining. It is a fact that 





“to encourage the establishment of 
harmonious community relations ” 
can hardly be described as precise and 
can justly be described as vague. I am 
pointing out that the consequence of this 
has been that there is a difference be- 
tween the role of the Commission and 
that of the Race Relations Board, where 
it is fairly clear what it has to do and 
relatively clear how it has to do it. In 
our case we have had very largely to 
produce our own terms of reference, and 
that paragraph is merely an introduction 
to describing the general strategy and 
the ways in which we have interpreted 
that particular phrase. Might I take this 
opportunity of inserting a word which 
has been left ott of our typescript in 
section 2.1, paragraph 1, four lines from 
the bottom? The word “harmonious ” 
should be included in the phrase in 
quotes beginning “establishment of 
. .’. It has been left out. 


381. May I ask you about your rela- 
tionship with the Home Secretary? He 
appoints members of the Commission. 
Perhaps we ought to ask him what is in 
his mind when he appoints members of 
the Commission. I do not know how 
far he consults you when he appoints 
members of the Commission. I should 
like to know more about that, either 
now or later on in the course of this 
Select Committee’s work. But how do 
you relate with each other? How many 
times does he ask for. your advice and 
how many times do you offer it with- 
out him requesting it? We offer ad- 
vice fairly frequently. I think that this 
year we have sent eight reports on a 
variety of subjects to the Home Secre- 
tary, and we have, I do not think it is 
unfair to say, extracted one formal refer- 
ence from the Home Office. 





Chairman. 


382. Have you made any recommen- 
dations? We have made a number 
of recommendations. 


383. Are they included in the 300 that 
are receiving attention? Three hun- 
dred has become a magic figure. In our 
report on the educational needs 
of children of minority groups, 
and Dr. Little will correct me if I am 
wrong, there are 29 major recommenda- 
tions. Perhaps he will fill on in that 
subject. (Dr. Little.) Certainly we are 
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part of the 300. There is a fair amount 
of double counting, obviously, in that 
three hundred. The 300 recommenda- 
tions, I think it is fair to say, have been 
made over a good number of years and 
a considerable number of them have 
come from groups like yourselves. 


384. To say that they have been made 
over a few years will not endear the 
position to you?——-To me? 


385. Or to the Commission? Some 
of them have come from you, in fair- 
ness. I do not think that one should 
be surprised that there is a large number 
of recommendations. I think this goes 
back to the question of Government 
initiative. If you take as an example 
your own report on education; you 
made 24 recommendations, but by far 
the largest single number was made to 
local authorities. Furthermore, if one 
does start making recommendations in 
this particular context it is very difficult 
to make them to one government depart- 
ment. Inevitably one is making them 
to the Department of Employment, the 
DHSS, the DES, or the Department of 
the Environment, so_ that the actual 
number of recommendations is bound 
to accumulate because it is just a 
matter of making the same recommenda- 
tion to two different government depart- 
ments. Therefore the actual number is 
bound to be considerable. However, I 
would have thought that the most 
important recommendation is the one 
that the Chairman mentioned right at 
the outset. If you look through your 
own recommendations and through the 
recommendations of bodies like ours 
and of similar organisations, one of the 
essential suggestions that runs through 
all the reports is that the Government 
itself must adopt a far more positive 
and far more active position and posture, 





Mr. Miller. 


386. Accepting that the Government 
might be urged to take a More positive 
stance, I think that we did not really 
get a full reply to our Chairman’s ques- 
tion, that supposing they were to adopt 
this more positive stance would that be 
by reinforcing the work of the Home 


Office or would it be by reinforcing 
you? (Mr. Bonham Carter.) To the 
straight question, I do not think that 
the two are alternatives. There are 
obviously certain things which the Home 
Office and only the Home Office can do. 
I would have thought that an organisa- 
tion such as ours is, is essential. It is, 
I think, unique in the world to have 
something such as we have, that is, 86 
voluntary bodies up and _down the 
country which are involved in this kind 
of work. In the development of policy 
in this field it must be a two way 
process. Information must come from 
the network of local bodies and it must 
be implemented to some extent at that 
level. Therefore I do not believe that 
a very forward policy by a government 
department, with no regional organisa- 
tion, no access to minority groups, and 
with none of the involvement of people 
which I think we can offer, would be 
effective. Therefore I believe that it has 
got to be a dual process. 





387. I should like to take you up on 
both those points, if I may. Firstly, you 
seem to be suggesting that the govern- 
ment departments are incapable of get- 
ting out into the country, into the regions 
and into the minorities. Why should that 
be so? Before you answer that point, 
do you consider that the Home Office is 
the right department to be spearheading 
the Government’s effort in this field, and 
would you say that it was doing it satis- 
factorily vis-a-vis the other departments? 
If you are interested in education, for 
instance, do you put your recommenda- 
tions through the Home Secretary, or 
are you at liberty to go direct to the 
education department? If you go direct 
to the Home Secretary, do you think 
that he is getting enough elbow on the 
Department of Education? The ques- 
tion of whether or not the Home Office 
is the right department to be the lead 
department in this whole field has been 
widely discussed from 1966 onwards. [ 
think that most people start off with 
feeling somehow that the Home Office 
should not be doing it. They then go 
traipsing round the other departments 
and stronger arguments almost always 
emerge against each one, and in the end 
I think that almost everybody who has 
considered this problem has come to the 
conclusion that the Home Office is prob- 
ably the right department to lead in this 
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particular matter. We should like the 
Home Office to twist the arms of the 
other departments more vigorously than 
it has done, of course. I do not think 
that I need say more on that. I think 
that, as the lead Department, we should 
like it to take a more positive attitude 
syenes what other departments should 
oO. 


388. Can you say why you do not 
think that the Home Office is capable 
of getting out into the country and into 
the minorities? Subject to what any- 
body else’s experience is, I would say 
that the Home Office is essentially a 
metropolitan based organisation. It is 
essentially a part of the central govern- 
ment which does not have a regional 
organisation such as even the Depart- 
ment of Employment has. Subject to 
what the Home Office people would say, 
I should not have thought that it was 
the view of officials in the Home Office 
that it was their task or their duty 
to go around setting up, still less con- 
trolling, local organisations such as com- 
munity relations councils. 





389. So that you are performing this 
task for them, in a way would you say? 
——TI think that this is an essential task. 
I do not think that it is a task that 
they could not perform. I think that 
it is a task which a body like ours 
is better suited to perform. (Dr. Little.) 
Could I say one more thing on how we 
work? Earlier this week we produced 
a report on fostering. That report is 
formally addressed to the Home Secre- 
tary. Simultaneously with that, it is 
submitted to the relevant government 
department, in this particular case the 
Department of Health and _ Social 
Security. At the same time, and I think 
that this is important in terms of some 
of the other points that you are raising, 
we called a meeting of directors of 
social service from _ relevant local 
authorities, something like 30 of them. 
That does not go through the Home 
Office, or the DHSS; it is a direct re- 
lationship with the relevant local 
authorities concerned with administering 
that policy. They came to a meeting on 
Wednesday at the Commission’s Office to 
discuss the issues raised in our report. I 
do not think that this is an exceptional 
example of how we work. Of course, 
we work through the Home Office and 
of course we work directly with other 


393053 


government departments responsible for 
a particular service, but the actual agent 
or agencies for administering the services 
are frequently not in the central govern- 
ment at all but in local government. 
One goes directly to them. Sometimes 
they are not just in local government 
but are the voluntary efforts in the local 
communities, and one goes directly to 
them, always, of course, informing the 
central Government agency at the same 
time. 


Mr. Wilson. 


390. I think we can assume that you 
are not suggesting that there is active 
discrimination by the Government against 
minority groups in the realm of employ- 
ment. If we assume that for a moment, 
I wonder if you can be a bit more 
explicit about what you mean when you 
say that you want the Government to 
take a more positive line. Do you mean 
that throughout the Government service 
a certain number of the minority groups 
is to be employed and that, irrespective 
of ability or anything of that sort, those 
groups must be employed in a certain 
proportion? What is the end product of 
being more positive? Is it going to be 
numbers, or is it in selection? Can you 
tell me what you mean?——(Mr. 
Bonham Carter.) We mean first, and I 
think that the Government has recently 
taken an initiative in this, that it ought 
to know how many members of minority 
groups are employed in the Civil Service 
and at what grades. The nationalised 
industries should be equal opportunity 
employers, they should monitor their 
practice, and they should be able to say 
how effective their practice is. Take 
British Transport, which is a very sub- 
stantial employer of minority groups. I 
do not think that they keep any records 
at all. I do not think that they can 
tell you what the distribution is in terms 
of promotion, or in terms of departments 
that they are in. They would swear 
that they are good employers. It may be 
that they are, but there is absolutely no 
monitoring taking place there at all as 
far as I am aware. ‘That is one way in 
which the Government can set an ex- 
ample itself, and if it does that, of 
course, it can bring pressure to bear on 
employers and trades unions to follow 
its example. As far as employment 
policies are concerned, we have never 
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recommended a quota system of any 
sort. I think that a quota system would, 
in fact, be in breach of the Race Rela- 
tions Act, but what we do think is that 
in a number of areas the Government 
should make positive efforts to recruit 
people from minority groups, for ex- 
ample in the teaching profession in the 
careers. service, in the youth service, 
and in the social services generally. I 
believe that they have a very significant 
role to play. 


391. Have you any examples from 
your past experience of where suitable 
and adequate minority group representa- 
tives have applied for posts in the 
Government or in local government ser- 
vice and have not been employed when 
there were jobs available for them?—— 
That is information that we should be 
less likely to have than the Race Rela- 
tions Board. I am not suggesting that 
the Government pursues discriminatory 
policies, but I am suggesting that, as 
with everyone else, there may be in- 
dividual cases of discrimination. In a 
vast organisation such as the Govern- 
ment it is almost inevitable that there 
will be, and I think that the Board has 
had cases in the past, but that is not 
really the point that I am making. The 
point that I am making is that it is a 
fact that you will not recruit people 
from the minority groups unless they 
see members of minority groups already 
employed in an area of work. There- 
fore you have got to make positive efforts 
to show that they are welcome. This 
does no mean a lowering of standards ; 
it just means making yourself available. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


392. You mentioned government em- 
ployment. Did you also mean local 
authority employment? You alluded to 
transport workers. They would be 
employed in municipalities and by local 
authorities, would they not?——Cer- 
tainly. 


393. You meant local authorities as 
well, did you, because the central 
Government would not have a powerful 
say in those matters? No but I think 
that people follow its example. I think 
that it has to start with the central 
Government, and I think that. local 
government would follow that example. 








394, You have your eye on the central 
Government establishments mainly, have 
you?——Both. I think that one of the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee was the appointment of more careers 
officers from the minority ethnic back- 
grounds. That is exactly the sort of 
thing that I am talking about. 


395. If you will forgive me saying so, 
there is a line of demarcation in the 
manner in which one could follow up 
your excellent suggestion. But it in- 
volves local authorities substantially. It 
involves the Government, as employers, 
to a high degree but, numerically, 
nationally, it would concern influence on 
the local authorities a great deal, would 
it not? ——As you rightly say, the central 
Government cannot tell local authorities 
who to employ and who not to employ, 
but I think that the central Government 
sets an example. It can say to local 
authorities, ““Why not go in this direc- 
tion? ”, and they are more likely to. 
Secondly, the Government cannot tell 
nationalised industries who to employ, 
but it can, as we know, exercise a cer- 
tain amount of influence. 


396. I do not want to jump the gun, 
but if ideas which are going the rounds 
now come to fruition, that the local 
authority will became a prime factor in 
community relations work—I do not want 
to go on to what we might be raising 
later and taking your view on that—that 
will have a great effect, will it not, as to 
how one could go about rectifying this 
situation? That is, if the local authority 
was more closely intertwined with the 
local councils, one might go about it in a 
different way, in seeking to establish 
what you are trying to achieve?——As 
you will see from our memorandum, we 
are not in favour of that proposal, and 
I am not sure that it would necessarily 
have the effect that you are suggesting. 


397. I am putting it on an “ either / 
or” basis. Whether you have it one way 
or the other way, it is still very much 
a local matter?——It jis very much a 
local matter. 


Mr. Smith. 


_398. I think that it is generally recog- 
nised that over the last few years the 
Government has done fairly well as 
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regards women over the implementation 
of equal pay and equal opportunities. 
Why does Mr. Bonham Carter think that 
they are less than enthusiastic 
over the employment of black 
people, treating them as a minority 
wroup, indeed as it has treated women, 
although they are not really a minority 
group? Does he think that this is just 
one extra burden that they would rather 
shy away from if they can, or is there 
any other specific reason? When I 
am criticising the records of govern- 
ments it is not simply confined to the 
employment field. This was one 
example which came out in the course of 
questions. I think that it is true to say 
that to secure equal opportunity for 
women, or equal pay for women, is 
politically less contentious than pursuing 
a forward policy in the field of race rela- 
tions, and for, I think, fairly self-evident 
reasons. (Dr. Little.) Four things have 
been suggested that the Government can 
do. It could set an example, and we 
were discussing that in terms of employ- 
ment, recruitment and promotion, and 
it could mobilise financial resources for 
local authority areas. Let us leave those 
two on one side. There are two other 
specific things that it could do. It could 
proffer advice on these matters, and it 
could monitor, and recommend moni- 
toring. Let us take advice as the point 
in hand. One government department, 
the Department of Employment, has a 
group to advise on these matters. The 
DES did not follow the recommenda- 
tion that the Select Committee made, 
and that we made, about having some 
advice on multi-racial minority education 
as part of the Department of Education 
and Science. The Department of the 
Environment do not, and the DHSS do 
not do this. Here is an example, of ser- 
vices that are administered and deter- 
mined locally rather than nationally. 
The role of the central Government, or 
one role of the central Government, is 
as an advisory body. Only one depart- 
ment has seen fit, despite the recom- 
mendation that, you, yourselves} have 
made, to set up an advisory body 
to give professional advice to relevant 
local government agencies on_ these 
matters. JI should have thought that that 
is an indication of the extent to which 
government departments have been reluc- 
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tant to take on this particular set of 
issues. 


399. Has it not rather, perhaps mis- 
takenly, been seeing this from the point 
of view of your being the vehicle for this 
kind of communication through the local 
community councils?——In fairness, I 
think that the HMI’s have something 
like 500 professional advisers. The edu- 
cation department of the Commission 
consists of three people. 


Chairman. 


400. I wonder whether we could now 
turn to local administration. Before I 
do so, may I summarise the position? 
We take it that your view is that the 
Government should play a more active 
role, and that as the concluding sentence 
in your memorandum reads “ We cannot 
emphasise too strongly the positive role 
which the Home Office has to play”, 
rather than “is playing”, your criticism 
is particularly directed to the Home 
Office as the department in the lead. 
You have assured us that later in our 
proceedings you will ‘submit further 
evidence to us on this, so can we await 
that evidence instead of pursuing it 
further now?——(Mr. Bonham Carter.) 
If you wish us to. 


401. Yes, we would wish you to; I 
am certain that it would be helpful. We 
would welcome further views from you 
on that general issue. If we could turn 
to the local administration, the position 
that you present to us, which we accept, 
is that these are autonomous bodies 
which reflect varying local circumstances. 
Allowing for that, do you feel that over 
the years these bodies have been making 
a satisfactory development?——I would 
say that we were making progress. I 
will ask Mr. Peter Tucker to add to 
this, as it is his particular responsibility. 
I would say that the progress lies in 
expansion in staff, in increased profes- 
sionalism, and in acceptance by local 
authorities of the role of community 
relations councils, a symptom of which 
is the fact, which we have mentioned in 
our evidence, that we now have over a 
hundred specialist officers attached to 
community relations councils who are 
largely financed by local authorities. 
That is a development which has taken 
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place over the last two years, virtually 
speaking. Their local consultancy role, 
if I can put it in that way (quite apart 
from their role as a pressure group, their 
role of providing access to minority 
groups, and their role as people who 
mobilise voluntary effort) is being more 
and more recognised, with variations 
inevitably, up and down the country. 


402. I should like to put it in the 
general context, and then I shall certainly 
give way to members who were on the 
Committee that held the last inquiry. 
I gained the impression from their report 
that they felt that there was not a suffi- 
ciently effective link between the work 
that is being done in the field, and the 
Commission, and that the people con- 
cerned with that work were heavily over- 
burdened. The point that I am putting 
to you is whether you feel that if you 
had greater resources you could pro- 
gress more quickly than you are doing? 
I put that specifically because sometimes 
one can theoretically wish that one could 
progress more speedily, but in fact the 
work is of such a character that it is 
better to take things more cautiously 
and patiently? (Mr. Tucker.) The link 
between the Commission and the field 
is mainly one of support and advice, and 
therefore we were faced with a situation 
about two or three years ago in which 
the local councils themselves were still 
running very much as voluntary organi- 
sations which had not yet developed any 
high level of professionalism. The pro- 
fessional staff which they had, for in- 
stance, was very small-compared with 
the hundred that they have now. 
The administrative staff were recruited 
locally in most cases and there was hardly 
any training. In the last two or three 
years we have developed a system of 
direct communication with the various 
councils through their unions and asso- 
ciations. We now have the National 
Association of Community: Relations 
Councils, and there is a branch of 
ASTMS which is the union responsible 
for community relations officers. Through 
these we have formed a kind of joint 
consultative committee which carries on 
a continual dialogue about improvement, 
not only in regard to conditions of work 
in the field, but also in policy areas where 
we should be making more impact, and 
so on. At the Commission itself about 








two or three years ago our housing sec- 
tion was hardly in existence. The em- 
ployment staff was about one, and in 
the social services we had one officer. 
Now we are gradually building up these 
departments so as to have sufficient staff 
to provide the kind of support and advice 
which are necessary to assist the work of 
the officers in the field. (Mr. Bonham 
Carter.) If the Committee looks at the 
distribution of staff in the crcs, which 
is provided in the list of community rela- 
tions councils, it will see that it varies 
immensely. For instance, Manchester has 
a staff of 32, Wandsworth has a profes- 
sional staff of 12, and Camden has a 
fairly substantial staff. There are other 
crcs—granted that those are fairly sub- 
stantial areas of some importance—with 
one, or one CRO and an ACRO. The 
reason why Camden, Wandsworth and 
Manchester are able to expand their staffs 
to these dimensions is because of the 
support that they are getting from their 
local authorities, and not because of the 
support that we are giving them. 


403. Following on what we were dis- 
cussing earlier, does the Department of 
the Environment play any part in this? 
——In what respect? 


404. All local authorities are not res- 
ponsible to, but are under the umbrella 
of, the Department of the Environment. 
I should have thought that they would 
have been concerned from the point of 
view of expenditure about what the 
different authorities did? All our 
funds, as far as the central Govern- 
ment is concerned, come from the Home 
Office. We have links with the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, we are 
developing links with the DHSS, and 
our links with the Department of the 
Environment have so far been rather 
tenuous, I would say. 





405. This is completly funded by the 
Home Office without reference to the 
Department of the Environment? I 
do not know if the Home Office discuss 
it with the Department of the Environ- 
ment, but the grant aid comes entirely 
from the Home Office. 





406. I was merely thinking of this as 
a general establishment question affecting 
local government generally? Yes. 
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Mr. Lane. 


407. May I ask a question first about 
the local cres, and then perhaps a little 
later a question that applies both to the 
local ones and to the Commission itself? 
This point has already been touched on 
by our visitors, and that is the unevenness 
in quality and strength of the different 
bodies in the different areas which I 
think strikes anyone who goes round the 
country even to a small extent. Would 
you say that it is one of the highest 
objectives of the Commission for ‘the 
next two or three years to try to lessen 
this unevenness and to build up the stan- 
dards of the crcs which perhaps have 
lagged behind in various respects, up to 
the standard of the best? I take it, par- 
ticularly from what Mr. Tucker was say- 
ing, that is indeed what you are doing at 
the moment and hope to carry on doing. 
In your answer could you also deal with 
the question of the possible sanctions you 
have where one particular cre in your 
view may have gone very badly off the 
rails? There are one or two examples in 
the minds of some of us. Perhaps the 
Chairman and the other witnesses could 
say from their experience of what has 
happened in the past how they would 
expect to deal with this problem both 
positively and: negatively in the next two 
or three years? Of course, with volun- 
tary bodies you will get some that 
are less good than others. As you know, 
there have been cases in the past where 
some have failed to operate as effectively 
as one would like. Perhaps that is an 
understatement. The trouble with grant 
aid as a means of discipline, if you can 
put it like that, is that it is the ultimate 
deterrent.. All you can do is to cut it 
off totally. That is often too severe a 
measure to take, and anyhow one does 
everything in one’s power to avoid it. I 
think that our view is that the best way 
of dealing with this is in three areas. 
Firstly, we are at present expanding the 
number of regional development officers 
who co-ordinate and advise and who are 
a liaison between the centre and the 
community relations councils and be- 
tween community relations councils 
themselves. Secondly, we believe 
that the training of community re- 
lations officers is an extremely high 
priority, and we are now undertaking 
that in a fairly extensive fashion. I 
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would add that I think that community 
relations officers three years ago, and 
still, to a large extent, who operate com- 
pletely alone in one office get extremely 
isolated, and the more you can build up 
a team the more likely it is to be a good 
one. They are very remote, working in 
a contentious and uncomfortable field, 
and if left completely by themselves 
I think you are putting a very unfair 
burden on them as individuals, who in 
addition have to deal with a voluntary 
committee, which we all know is not the 
easiest thing in the world to do. The 
third thing that I think we think we can 
do is to give more specialist advice, as 
Mr. Tucker was saying, that is, by pro- 
viding resource people in the wide variety 
of fields in which they have to operate 
and about which they cannot conceiv- 
ably be specialists. By providing them 
more and more with specialist advice, I 
think that we can help them. This 
seems to me to be the way to raise stan- 
dards and to disseminate good practice. 
The ultimate deterrent is one which 
frankly is not a very practical weapon to 
use except on very rare occasions. 
(Mr. Tucker.) One aspect as a practical 
point is that perhaps we ought to look 
again at the sort of salaries that we are 
paying to people who are community re- 
lations officers, with a view to attracting 
people of even better quality than we 
are able to recruit now at our present 
rate. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


408. My question follows on the theme 
opened up by Mr. Lane’s questions. You 
have not, I think, Mr. Bonham Carter, 
successfully shown us whether you think 
that the community relations councils as 
a whole are working progressively in the 
direction that I am sure you and I want 
to work. That is to say, bringing both 
immigrants and indigenous people 
actively into working for racial harmoni- 
sation. How does that compare in the 
national scene? We will not mention 
any specific councils, although you have 
given us one example of a council struc- 
ture in your papers, and I, of course, 
am fairly familiar with that particular 
council that by chance you have inclu- 
ded. They are mainly concerned about 
my constituency rather than the London 
Borough of Ealing as a whole, although 
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our immigrants are spreading all the 
time. Later on in your document you 
refer to yourselves .and the community 
relations councils as being looked upon 
as some kind of a trade union for immi- 
grants, or at least you want to get away 
from that conception. In many localities— 
I do not know how many there are and 
I should like to know how far you 
monitor these matters—they are so re- 
garded. There is a lopsided structural 
situation that does not successfully 
bring into the field enough people from 
the original population, and particularly 
a wholehearted participation of the two 
major parties which are usually involved 
in the local authority. That is what I 
feel gives rise to the current pressures 
for saying, ‘“ Let us make the community 
relations officer a local authority officer. 
Then in the first place the participants 
will be elected councillors, elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and then you 
can build up an ad hoc or a co-opera- 
tive system around that.” What is the 
picture nationally? I know what it is 
in Ealing, but what is it nationally? 
(Mr. Bonham Carter.) Nationally, the 
picture is that there are 85 community 
relations councils. As far as I know, 
less than ten. of those councils have 
chairmen from the minority groups. The 
criticism that we frequently get from 
the minority groups is that in almost all 
cases the white membership and the 
white organisations are in a majority on 
the councils. Of course, one is aware 
of the criticism that you are expressing, 
that these councils concern themselves 
too much with the needs of minorities. 
To some extent this is — inevit- 
able. The needs of the majority are 
expressed in all sorts of ways. I think 
that one of the roles of community 
relations councils is to identify the needs 
of minorities and to bring them to the 
attention of those who are responsible 
for meeting those needs. When we said, 
as we do in this document, that we are 
not a trade union for black people, we 
said this because we do not, as I said 
earlier on, believe that we can speak 
on their behalf or that we represent 
them. But we do think that we provide 
an access to them to other bodies, and 
we think that this is one of the functions, 
and a very important function. 





409. But you could, could you not, 
be led astray, unless you were immersed 





in the local situation, in looking at the 
ethnic origin of the leading figures of a 
particular local community relations 
council? You would need to find out 
more painstakingly how much serious 
participation there was, such as attend- 
ances at meetings and undertaking the 
commitments that they had lent them- 
selves to, in the wider field of respon- 
sible representation. You could be led 
astray just by looking at the ethnic 
origins of the participants in community 
relations. councils? I think that you 
are speaking from your own experience, 
where you happen to have in your par- 
ticular community relations council a 
black chairman, though you have a white 
community relations officer. If you go 
round the community relations councils 
as a whole, the vast majority—I should 
think 85 per cent—of the chairmen or 
chairwomen are white, and this is a 
matter for which we are sometimes 
criticised. The vast majority of the 
executives have a white majority. Yours 
is not the criticism that we usually 
receive. 


Chairman. 


410. May I put to you a very general 
question on this which seems to me to 
have some significance? In this country 
authority depends on representation. We 
have representative government in one 
form or another. Have you paid regard 
to this in the context of these councils? 
It seems to me that you make a virtue 
of the proportion of individual mem- 
bers. It appears to me that you then 
run the risk of being stigmatised as 
paternalistic, largely because there does 
not seem to be a representative element 
in making representations in turn to a 
body which is representative, whether 
it be the government or a local authority. 
That is a fact that I think that one has 
got to consider. You want these bodies 
to be recognised as responsible bodies. 
This is a difficulty that has always faced 
governments in this country. That is 
why I was asking questions about the 
Commission. If a body is given the 
responsibility of making responsible 
representations, it must be seen itself 
to be responsible, and that means that 
you have got to look very seriously the 
whole time at the foundations upon 
which the body is based?——I am not 
quite sure that I follow you. 
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411. I will put it to you very directly. 
I was asking you about the Commission 
because anyone in a government makes 
a sharp distinction between a body that 
it regards as advisory and one that it 
regards as executive. An executive body 
has to satisfy everyone that it is in a 
position to exercise executive authority. 
The position is the same with a local 
authority. It will receive representations, 
certainly, but it wants to be assured that 
those representations have not got an 
ad hoc spasmodic haphazard basis, but 
that they have a responsible basis, and 
that they are part of a structure of 
some sort that can be recognised ?—— 
The basis on which community relations 
councils are built is that of a partnership 
with the local authority. Unless we can 
get that partnership going they are not 
very effective. As we say in our 
memorandum, we expect the local 
authority to provide administrative and 
back-up financial support, and we pro- 
vide the salaries for the CRO’s, ACRO’s 
and a certain amount of project money. 
So that it is founded on a partnership. 
Secondly, there is a model constitution, 
which is, broadly speaking, followed by 
most of the community relations councils, 
which makes them representative of 
organisations rather than of individuals. 
These organisations, such as those which 
we list as examples, are, of course, wide 
in number and in type, but we are 
anxious that the individual membership 
of a community relations council, as 
opposed to membership representing an 
organisation, should be kept to a specific 
and limited proportion. We hope that 
in so far as constitutions can provide 
any basis for respectability, in the sense 
in which you are talking, that we give 
the advice which is required in that 
respect. (Dr. Little.) May I add one 
point on that? There is another side 
of our work besides the responsiveness 
and the representational, and that is the 
professional, of actually — proffering 
advice on certain professional matters. 
That is not a question of being 
responsible in the democratic sense ; 
it is being responsible in a quite dif- 
ferent sense, of having certain recog- 
nised professional standards, so_ that 
when a social services officer or an 
officer from the youth department or the 
education section is actually making a 
remark and giving guidance, that 
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guidance is firmly based in professional 
practice. So that our role is certainly to be 
responsible. It is also to be professional. 


Chairman.) I was putting this in the 
context of what you were saying earlier, 
that you need more active attention from 
the Government. If you are asking for 
that, it seems to me that you are asking 
for more authoritative intervention in 
this field. All I am pointing out is that 
if you are saying “‘ We are the agency ”, 
to conduct that, you have to convince 
the public that the various bodies pursu- 
ing this course are responsible. 


Mr. Lane. 


412. Could I probe further the ques- 
tion that Mr. Bidwell raised, because I 
think it is one of the most important? 
Mr. Bonham Carter was saying earlier 
that he wants the Government to give a 
higher priority to this whole question 
than it has hitherto. I think that it is 
also his view that the country as a whole 
should do this—not only the Govern- 
ment but the rest of the country. Would 
he agree that there is greater likelihood 
of that happening if the standing and 
authority of the Commission and also 
of the local cres are greater than at 
the present time? I think this is the 
difficulty that Mr. Bidwell raised, too—- 
and you put it in your own document— 
that you do not see yourselves as a 
trade union for ethnic minority groups. 
But, of course, that is just how many 
of the public do see both the Commis- 
sion and the local cres regrettably, at 
the present time—regrettably from one 
point of view. I see the reasoning why 
you have got to lean over sometimes to 
be the spokesmen for the minority 
groups. I am not saying that that should 
not be part of your function, but would 
you agree that it also ought to be an 
aim of the Commission’s work to redress 
the balance somewhat over the next two 
years, so that there is more apparent 
bridge building work being done by the 
Commission and the local bodies, and 
relatively less advocacy of the minority 
groups? (Mr. Bonham Carter.) This 
is a very nice balance. I think that any 
broad statement of yes or no to that 
question would be frankly misleading. 
It can only be answered in terms 
of specific issues. If you say that 
we should cease to press for changes in 
the educational system in the light of the 
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performance of various groups which 
are being educated because by so 
doing we appear to be putting too much 
emphasis on the needs of minority group 
pupils as opposed to white pupils, I 
would say that this would be a retro- 
grade step; and that until we have got 
it accepted that changes are needed in 
the educational system if we are going 
to get better performance, we must go on 
pressing for them. I would have thought 
that until we have got local authorities 
to agree to keep records on housing, 
and for employers to keep records of 
employment, we must go on saying that 
this is essential if we are to have, and to 
be seen to have, fair housing allocation 
and fair employment practices. It seems 
to me that it is only in terms of specific 
issues that one can answer that question, 
unless you are saying that you think that 
the general image of the Commission has 
been one which is unduly insensitive to 
the demands of the white majority. All 
I can say is that as far as the 
minorities are concerned, we would be 
accused of being unduly insensitive to 
their demands. (Mr. Tucker.) Bridge 
building is certainly one of our aims, 
but the question always is, at what stage 
can you effectively build a bridge? Do 
you have to start from a position where 
one side is so low down that it is not 
possible to have any level at which you 
can build the bridge? We see as part 
of our work an effort to try to redress 
some of the effects of discrimination. The 
sheer fact that people are immigrants has 
certain additional disadvantages. These 
are disadvantages to which the host com- 
munity, if I may use that word, may not 
be subject, and it seems to some of us 
that before you can begin to build an 
effective bridge you have to make some 
effort to redress that balance, either by 
education, by English language training 
or by various policies of law enforce- 
ment. In all these matters you may be 
seen to be advocating the cause of the 
immigrant, but in fact the aim is to try 
to build a bridge to achieve this kind of 
harmonious community relationship. 
That takes me to the question of respon- 
sibility and representation. This will 
depend largely on what is finally decided 
shall be the role of the community rela- 
tions councils or the Community Rela- 
tions Commission. There is a number of 
black groups and black organisations here 


which would like to see the Commission 
or the local councils purely representing, 
the “interests of black minorities”. In 
that case, of course, they would like to 
see a community relations council or a 
community relations commission which 
was elected principally by the black 
minority and having on it a majority 
of the black minority. That is one kind 
of representation, but we have argued 
that in terms of our wider terms of 
reference, this kind of representation may 
not be what we should like to see. On the 
other hand, while in local areas the local 
authorities are obviously the representa- 
tive bodies that are elected we also see, 
as we have argued in our paper, several 
disadvantages in leaving this entirely in 
the hands of local authorities to deal with 
as part of the many responsibilities that 
they have to the majority. So that the 
problem really is, how do you build this 
bridge without sacrificing the contact that 
is necessary, at least in the initial stages, 
with the immigrant group, to enable them 
to come up to a level where you can 
have this harmonisation of  relation- 
ships? (Dr. Little.) May we give you a 
specific example, and a recent one, and 
that is the whole question of Muslim 
burials? How do you build a bridge 
between a Muslim community wanting 
to bury their dead in a particular way— 
we live in a society which, we hope, 
enables people to practise their religion 
without fear of any sort of intimidation— 
and a local authority which will not per- 
mit burials in the form that is consis- 
tent with those religious practices? How 
do you build a bridge between them? 
Which side do you advocate? Which side 
do you give advice on? It seems clear 
to us in this particular case that we give 
advice on a particular side, namely that 
we do respect religious beliefs and 
practices. 


Mr. Smith. 

413. This is surely one of the greater 
difficulties. I represent an area which 
has got a higher than ordinary immi- 
grant population. I agree that there 
may be a specific difficulty in the in- 
stance that you give, because religion 
comes into it. It has been my experi- 
ence that a large number of immigrants, 
although well conducted, well behaved 
and reasonably happy, have wanted more 
and more to go their own Way, and to 
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their own specific background, rather 
than to integrate with the community. 
In other words, they have rejected over- 
tures for them to become more a part 
of the local community. They wish to 
live apart—in other words, given some 
kind of apartheid? (Mr. Bonham 
Carter.) As you know, I have been to 
your particular constituency quite re- 
cently, and you have an extremely co- 
hesive community of Sikhs living there. 
One of the things that is emerg- 
ing, and it is something that we are 
examining at the request of Asian 
organisations, is the generation gap be- 
tween parents in the Asian community 
and their children. I am guessing but 
I would guess fairly confidently that the 
attitude of those of your constituents 
who have been born and educated in 
this country would be rather different 
from that of their parents in respect of 
what you said. I certainly noticed this 
at the evening meeting that I had with 
them ; it was quite apparent. 





Mr. Steen. 


414. I should like to say something 
about some specific information which 
I personally would welcome. I do not 
think that you can give it today but I 
would welcome it if it were available. 
I should like to know something speci- 
fically about the training programme 
that you offer and I should like to 
know also what profession Dr. Little 
was talking about. He is talking about 
professional staff. Is there a pro- 
fession that has grown up in community 
relations? I should like to know some- 
thing about that? J think that it 
would be much better if we could let 
you have a note on the training pro- 
gramme rather than try to describe it 
here. 


Mr. Steen.] I was going to list a few 
facts that I should like from you be- 
fore you answer further. I should also 
like to know something about the head- 
quarters turnover of staff. When I was 
dealing with headquarters, your central 
office, there were a lot of gaps in the 
staff because, as I was told at the time, 
of the difficulty of finding staff. You 
are talking about expanding services and 
expanding more offices. I should like 
to know something about the head- 
quarters turnover, how you are filling 
posts and how long staff stay, to see 





how that equates, between expansion and 
more staff coming in. I should also like 
to know something about the urban aid 
applications. How many grass _ root 
organisations apply to community rela- 
tions‘ commissions locally to forward 
applications for urban aid, and what is 
the success ratio? Are you finding the 
urban aid people sympathetic, and are 
you really getting to the grass root 
groups, or is it only the established 
groups that you know of? That may 
be a matter for conjecture, but does the 
local community relations officer believe 
that he is missing out because the just 
does not know of the groups? Perhaps 
they do not know of the groups because 
they have not made*themselves known. I 
think that some idea of how many 
groups apply and how many are success- 
ful would give us some indication of 
how successfully urban aid is disseminat- 
ing its money. Lastly from my own 
experience I think there is an optimum 
size for an organization. Although I 
entirely accept what Mr. Bonham Carter 
says about isolated workers, and I know 
that that can be right, equally there are 
different problems when you start hav- 
ing teams, particularly if the teams are 
inexperienced. That is why there should 
be the training and a professional side 
to it. Once you have a team of three, 
four, or five people, you have all the 
problems of leadership and all the prob- 
lems of age and experience, unless you 
have a very strict hierarchial system. I 
think that something needs to be said, if 
you are going to expand and have teams 
—you talk about experienced teams and 
professional teams—about what the set- 
up is going to look like. My experience 
of community teams is that it is very 
difficult indeed to get any effective team 
working unless there is a distinct task. 
It seems that in this field, as in the com- 
munity work field, the task is. not de- 
fined. It is an ill-defined task. It is a 
question of response and everybody re- 
sponds in different ways. In a team they 
are all responding in different ways. If 
we could have that substantive informa- 
tion it would be very helpful. 


Chairman.] I would just add this note 
of caution. We are not responsible for 
the administration of the Commission. 
We are responsible, in very broad terms, 
for looking at the shape of the adminis- 
tration. I think that it would be unwise 
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play their own particular part, using 
for us to go too far. I think what Mr. 
Steen is raising is the question of training 
and, broadly, the organisational structure, 
and whether you are paying sufficient 
attention to the way in which it is 
developing. If Mr. Steen agrees, I think 
these two questions go together. 


Mr. Steen.] I do not agree with the 
way that you have put it. I am trying to 
get underneath the skin rather than on 
top of it. 


Chairman. 


415. I would ask the Committee not 
to go too far because we have an inquiry 
to conduct in a very limited time. I think 
it is quite impossible for us to deal with 
this unless we pursue it at some consider- 
able length and take some pains to 
evaluate matters of detailed administra- 
tion? (Dr. Little.) May I take up the 
point on what. I meant by professional? 
One means several things by professional, 
does one not? One means someone with 
skill, knowledge and experience and re- 
cognised training. In our particular field 
the professional will be of at least two 
types, which, we hope, will overlap. One 
is the sort of professional that you were 
implying in your question, that is, the 
community relations officer and com- 
munity relations worker per se. That is 
clearly one sort of professional. As experi- 
ence goes on, as skill develops and as 
our training becomes more exacting, 
clearly that group will become more pro- 
fessional. But there is a second sort of 
professional officer that we have. That is, 
the various sort of professional officers 
operating both in local areas and in the 
Commission as specialists, as employ- 
ment officers, education officers, social 
service officers or housing officers. That 
kind of person, it is to be hoped, has 
considerable experience in community 
relations and can reflect the experience 
of local communities, but he or 
She. has clearly got to have 
something else. They have got to be 
recognised and accepted by another sort 
of profession—the housing manager, the 
director of education, the director of 
social service and the social worker-— 
and when he or she meets them, they 
meet as colleagues in a_ professional 
sense. We are trying to develop both 
sorts of expertise. We are trying to 








recruit professionals in the second sense 
as well as having people in the former 
sense. In the former sense it is essen- 
tially the community relations officer, in 
the latter sense it is our employment offi- 
cer, our education officer, and our hous- 
ing officer. The sort of professionalism 
that they represent is rather different 
from the other. When I was speaking 
earlier and talking about professional 
advice, Iwas essentially talking about 
this sort of profession—the profession 
of being an education officer, or an em- 
ployment officer. When you are talking 
to relevant managerial or educational 
groups your professional credibility and 
authority are recognised and accepted 
by them, as well as your having experi- 
ence and knowledge of, and skills in, 
community relations. (Mr. Bonham 
Carter.) We will look at this urban aid 
matter which we have been asked to do, 
but might I point out that there is a 
summary attached in the annexes of 
some of the grants which we have given 
of one sort and another. It is rather 
difficult to distinguish between grass root 
and non-grass root organisations because 
this is a term which is always used about 
enese and never used about anybody 
else. 


Mr. Steen. 


416. Could I explain what I am really 
after? If I can take two or three areas, 
the information that I think I would 
find valuable is, how many groups, or 
how many projects, applied through the 
Community Relations Commission at a 
local level, how many ewere approved 
out of the numbers that applied, and 
how many were finally given cash by 
the Home Office? That is urban aid? 


417. Urban —_aid?——Not 


ordinary 
grants? 


418. Or ordinary grants?—They are 
quite different. 


419. I appreciate that?——Urban aid 
goes to the local authority. 


420. That is right, and yours comes 
direct. I think it would give us some 
idea of what the scale is: are you get- 
ting 60 per cent. more applications than 
you can deal with because you have not 
got the funds? Is urban aid turning 
down 70 per cent. of people who want 
funds? Is this going to be a source of 
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discontent at the grass roots because it 
is increasing? I am concerned with the 
scale of funding coming in. Is there 
any evaluation of those funds when they 
are spent by the groups? I hope this 
will not be too much? No. 





Mr. Wilson. 


421. Could I come back to the point 
that was raised by Mr. Dudley Smith 
about the relationship of the community 
relations councils with, for the want of 
better words, the run of the mill minority 
group individual? Do: you feel that 
your work really has any relevance or 
acceptance by, to use the example of 
Mr. Dudley Smith’s constituency, the 
fellow who works at the foundry at 
Fords along the road? Do you really 
have any effect at all, or are you really 
simply scratching the surface and con- 
tacting only a limited number?———-We 
are certainly only contacting a limited 
number, and the degree of involvement 
is extremely difficult to assess. In 
certain fields it is fairly substan- 
tial. If you take, for example. 
the classes that we run for teaching 
Asian women English at home, there are 
now over a hundred of them. They have 
on average at least fifty volunteers at- 
tached to them. Therefore you can see 
that there is quite a substantial number 
of people involved in one way or another 
in doing this. If you take another field, 
the summer holiday projects, in which 
we were very closely involved initially, 
the expansion of that activity has been 
very substantial in the last few years and 
in precisely the way in which we like to: 
work. That is to say, given our human 
and financial resources, we cannot be in- 
volved with vast numbers of people 
directly because we simply are not big 
enough nor have the funds to do so. 
Therefore, the way that we operate is to 
try to demonstrate by a pilot project 
how a particular need is answered, and 
then to try to get the local authority or 
a voluntary organisation which has the 
responsibility of meeting that need, and 
has the resources to do it, to take it 
over. If I can give an example from the 
experience of summer projects in the first 
year that I was in the Commission, 1970 i, 
71, we were involved in summer projects 
which I think—and I am speaking from 
memory—involved 8,000 young people. 
In the second year we were involved in 


summer projects which I think involved 
17,000 young people. I think that I am 
right in saying that in the next year ILEA 
took over summer projects in London 
and, set up ninety. Then you are talk- 
ing; and I do not assess the effective- 
ness of an activity by the number of 
things we do but by the number of 
things that we make other people do, and 
almost all our work is bound to be “ one 
off’. So to ask how many people are 
you involved with, is in a sense a ques- 
tion which I do not think is relevant to 
the effectiveness of our work. It is the 
extent to which you have involved other 
organisations and other people, and have 
made them aware of the requirements 
for which you have a responsibility. 
That is really the measure of success 
which I would claim that we should be 
judged by. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


422. I have in mind the earlier answers 
of Mr. Tucker to what I consider to be 
an enormously important aspect of our 
questioning, a line that the Chairman, 
Mr. Lane and I have been emphasising. 
At the end of the inquiry I gather that 
we shall have to have something to say 
about the structure and reorganisation, 
if necessary, of community relations work 
in various localities which are more 
heavily affected than others. In that re- 
gard I should like to point out to Mr. 
Tucker that in the field of organising and 
stimulating good will we hope that we 
can get the foundations of the span of 
the bridge on an even keel, but one has 
to pay attention to the materials that go 
into the bridge. I wrote a pamphlet, by 
the way, called “The Bridge”, on this 
question. But at the Community Rela- 
tions Commission is there any member 
of the staff who actually vets and 
watches the effective participation in the 
work of the local council? Looking at 
this list—I do not want to be too 
parochial—I am immediately struck by 
the omissions, and not by the list. One 
would hope that we could have a much 
better list. Is there anyone on the staff 
who is assigned to looking at that speci- 
fically? I know what Dr. Little 
means about professionalism—that it 
enormously important—but real 
community participation depends 
upon responsible people being prepared 
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to give their time. Is there anybody 
looking at the localities to see that that 
is in fact taking place, or how it could 
be improved so that local authority par- 
ticipation is not regarded as a very 
small Cinderella aspect of local authority 
work—the kind of job that you give 
to the boys and do not worry overmuch 
whether they are bothering to attend 
meetings or are really participating in 
the work of the councils and the sub- 
committees? Is there anybody in the 
Commission who is looking carefully at 
all that, because it is that, I feel, that 
will determine whether there is strong 
pressure to put it into the hands of the 
local authorities proper or not? Thi 
is really the job of our regional de- 
velopment staff, and most executive 
meetings of community relations coun- 
cils are attended by a member of our 
staff. I do not know what proportion 
it is, but it is a high one, I would 
say. It is’ in order to increase that 
kind of assistance and that kind of 
monitoring that we are substantially ex- 
panding the regional development staff 
of the Commission. I do not think that 
there is any danger of our thinking that 
local authority involvement is an insigni- 
ficant matter. It is absolutely crucial 
to our work. As I was saying earlier, 
the difference between the big councils 
and the smaller councils, apart from 
the size of the areas in which they 
are working, is the degree to which the 
local authority has been involved in 
their work and the degree to which they 
have been prepared to commit funds 
and resources to help them. We regard 
local authority participation as one of 
the three legs on which a successful com- 
munity relations council rests. The three 
legs are the ability to mobilise voluntary 
effort, the ability to establish a pro- 
fessional, although independent, rela- 
tionship, with the local authority and 
the extent to which we in the Com- 
mission can support, co-ordinate and 
assist. Unless those three legs are 
strong you will not have a successful 
community relations council. So that 
the local authority, in our view, is an 
essential element in the whole plan. It 
is because we consider that that rela- 
tionship is so important, that we believe 
that to absorb the community relations 
councils within the local authority struc- 
ture would be to weaken their ability 
to mobilise voluntary effort and would 








weaken their professional relationship 
with the local authority. This view is 
shared, I know, not merely by the 
National Association of Community Re- 
lations Councils and the community 
relations officers, but by a significant 
number of local authorities themselves. 
The leader of Camden council for in- 
stance and the leader of the minority 
party have both written to the Home 
Secretary saying that they do not wish 
the cre to come directly under them. 
Camden is a local authority,’ under 
whichever party was in the majority, 
which has been among the most generous 
and experienced in its collaboration with 
the community relations councils. 


423. Would you say that it would be 
much better to take a view from in- 
dividual local authorities than from the 
Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions? For example, because they 
would not have the experience? You 
would not be able to get a meaningful, 
informed view, one takes it, and it is 
better to take a view from the authori- 
ties themselves in the localities most 
vitally concerned. Their view of these 
matters is of great importance, is it not? 
Yes, definitely. 





Mr. Hall-Davis. 


424. I have a fairly simple question, 
but I have not had the length of experi- 
ence on the Committee that some of the 
other Members have. I can see that 
identifying, and making others aware of, 
the requirements, and how they can be 
met, is a very important part of your 
work. What do you, or what do the 
community relations councils, do? What 
do you do.if, having acted in what you 
consider to be an important field, and 
done it satisfactorily, there just is no 
response, perhaps not so much because 
there are no resources, which is an under- 
standable point, but because you have 
not struck a chord somewhere and there 
is no follow up?——Our procedure is to 
identify the need, and to try to persuade 
the relevant authority to answer the 
need ; if we fail to get them to answer 
the need, to demonstrate by means of a 
pilot project how that need should be 
answered. If that is successful, the 
authority will take it over. Of course 
there are occasions when it does not take 
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it over. To take another very elementary 
activity in which a lot of crcs are 
engaged, the pre-school play groups, 
there is inevitably a shortage where they 
are most needed, in the inner city centres 
and the multi-racial areas. One would 
have thought that this would be uni- 
versally recognised as a _ responsibility 
of local government. But you still see 
crcs struggling to run two or three play 
groups in these areas because they have 
failed to persuade the local authority that 
it should be done by them on a much 
wider scale. One must accept the fact 
that in life one sometimes does fail, in 
which case one just has to go banging 
on. 


425. You have quoted a particular case 
—TI realise the difficulties in the areas 
where you are operating—but that is in 
fact a case where a non-local authority 
body, another voluntary body, could 
step in and operate. Would you attempt 
to interest another voluntary body? 
Certainly. We work with CAB’s in cer- 
tain fields, and with the Child Poverty 
Action group in other fields. I think that 
one of our most crucial tasks is to co- 
ordinate the activities, or to join with 
other voluntary bodies, in pursuing the 
policies that we do. One wants the com- 
munity relations councils to have repre- 
sentatives of voluntary bodies in their 
areas on the council. They are an essen- 
tial element on the council of a com- 
munity relations council. (Dr. Little.) 
One of the things that we try to do is 
to enable one groupn of people—a pro- 
fessional group or an administrative 
group—to speak to another one. If you 
find an area that is beginning to be 
responsive, and is beginning to take 
action, you contrive ways in which a 
person speaks to his colleague in another 
area. Not all areas are equally respon- 
sive. Directors of education, oddly 
enough, listen better to each other than 
they do to us, and I suspect also than 
they do to you. What one tries to do 
is encourage people talking to each other 
as much as possible across local autho- 
rity boundaries in order to encourage the 
taking on of some of the things that we 
want to be accepted. 





Mr. Lane. 


426. May I raise one or two points on 
section 4 of the Commission’s memo- 


randum, on the review of the Race 
Relations Act and what changes should 
be made? In paragraph 4.2, you men- 
tion the regional conferences in March 
and April to discuss the question of the 
relationship of the race law, and possible 
amendments to it, with the equal oppor- 
tunities legislation for women. Might I 
suggest that it would be very helpful—it 
certainly would be to me—if we could 
hear the general outcome of these con- 
ferences before we get down to consider- 
ing our report—any elaboration on the 
views that are put here?——(Mr. 
Bonham Carter.) Certainly. 


427. My main question is section 4.6. 
I wonder if our visitors could enlarge 
on what they are saying there. If the 
case for strengthening the present Act 
is accepted, the main change that has 
been recommended by the Race Rela- 
tions Board is that the Board should 
have a wider roving role, looking into 
areas of possible discrimination. I 
think that it has seemed to some people 
in considering this that it might increase 
the risk of confusion of responsibility 
between the Board, which has hitherto 
had an enforcement role, and the Com- 
mission, which has had a sort of broadly 
encouraging and educational role. Would 
you accept this risk as a real thing and 
would you comment on it? Am I also 
right in thinking that the Commission’s 
view would be that the best solution 
would be one all-embracing body in the 
race field, part of which would deal 
with enforcement and part with general 
positive education, and that sort of 
work? (Mr. Bonham Carter.) The 
situation is that this part of our 
memorandum is based on translating 
equal opportunity for women into terms 
of race. The White Paper on equal 
opportunities for women proposes one 
body with both enforcement and educa- 
tional and promotional powers, but it 
does not cover, naturally, because there 
is no such thing in the world of women, 
community relations councils. We have 
a working party on the Commission 
which is examining, and which will con- 
tinue to examine now that the Bill is 
published, the implications of har- 
monising the law to secure equal 
opportunity for women with the revised 
race felations legislation. The Com- 
mission has not in fact made up its mind 
as to whether one or two bodies is the 
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best answer, It has made up its mind 
about the importance of the inde- 
pendence of CRO’s, but it has not made 
up its mind on this particular issue. 
All we try to do in that paragraph is 
to set forth very briefly, and rather 
superficially, the two broad arguments 
in favour of one body covering pro- 
motion and enforcement, and the argu- 
ment of those who have doubts about 
it. At this stage we have not reached 
a conclusion. 


Chairman. 


428. Am I right in assuming that 
whilst this is being further considered 
by the Commission your present view 
is that the two forms of discrimination 
—sex discrimination and racial discrimi- 
nation—should be dealt with separately? 
Yes, unquestionably separately. 





429. And that, secondly, your present 
view favours a single agency? I 
would not go so far as to say that. 





430. How far do you go at present? 
——I would go as far as this paragraph. 


431. How far does this paragraph go? 
It puts the arguments on both sides 
and come to no conclusion. 


432. It goes as far as this, that the 
balance of advantage is in favour of a 
single agency? That is how you may 
interpret it. 


433. Let us take the position that Mr. 
Lane raised about taking together en- 
forcement powers and broad, generalised 
educative powers. Would that be im- 
proved or be put at a disadvantage by 
harmonising with the proposals which are 
now before the House? In other words, 
should we continue to have the present 
pattern of conciliation, or should we do 
what the Government are proposing to 
do in the case of women and have a 
different procedure where the body 
would be charged to assist and repre- 
sent individual complainants but would 
look to the courts and tribunals for en- 
forcement? ——(Mr. Tucker.) I think we 
are taking enforcement in two stages 
here. We have not commented on en- 
forcement as far as the courts and 
tribunals are concerned. The view might 
be that harmonisation needs a certain 
amount of modification, for the simple 
reason that in the case of sex equality— 








I do not know what the Bill is called ; I 
have not seen it—the person complaining 
would have to establish at least a prima 
facie case. There is a view in the Com- 
mission that in the case of race it may 
be that there ought to be a body that 
should at all stages assist the complainant 
to establish the case, but that once that 
has happened perhaps it ought to go to a 
tribunal or to the court. Then there is a 
second stage where you have got the 
Equal Opportunities Commission as en- 
visaged in the White Paper on sex. In 
that case we are also using enforcement 
in the sense that certain of the functions 
of that body should be the enforcement 
of, for instance, the notice against general 
discrimination, and, perhaps, taking 
action to enforce certain orders of the 
court and, if what people are now dis- 
cussing materialises, assisting complain- 
ants to establish their case. So that we 
are using enforcement also in that sense 
quite apart from the general functions. 


434. Let us break it down. What are 
your views about the powers of investi- 
gation, followed possibly by a non-dis- 
crimination notice? Do you think that 
that is a proposal that you would regard 
as one that would improve relations or 
would it put people at a disadvantage? 
(Mr. Bonham Carter.) The powers 
proposed to the Equal Opportunities 
Commission are powers which we would 
Support as an improvement on the exist- 
ing powers which the Board has got. 





435. Are you saying that generally, or 
only in relation to the powers to investi- 
gate? I am saying that generally the 
additional powers which the Equal Oppo- 
tunities Commission will have to investi- 
gate, which substantially increase the 
existing Section 17 powers, are all that 
the Board has asked for and a bit more. 
In so far as it is for the Commission 
to comment on this, we have always sup- 
ported the Board’s requests and we 
would have thought that the powers for 
the EOC are a substantial advance. 





436. I fully appreciate that this is more 
a matter for the Board than it is for you, 
but on the other hand it must obviously 
affect your considerations if you should, 
at the end of the day, propose a different 
institutional arrangement? When this 
was all discussed before in 1968, one of 
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the points which was regarded as impor- 
tant was that the law-enforcement agency 
and the promotional agency should be 
kept separate, because it was believed 
that unless they were there would be 
confusion between the two of them, and 
that this confusion should be avoided. 
Experience has indicated that despite 
their being separate, confusion between 
the Board and the Commission in the 
public mind is total. No one knows the 
difference, and therefore I do not think 
that this argument has been proved to be 
one to which one should attach too much 
significance. 


437. Looking at it on the local level, 
would you see any difficulties in merging 
the community relations councils and 
the conciliation committees? If the 
proposals for equal opportunity for 
women are followed, there will be 
no conciliation committees. If you have 
one body, it seems to me quite clear 
that it must operate in two very dis- 
tinct ways, one of which, would be con- 
cerned with law enforcement and one 
of which would be concerned with the 
area in which community relations 
councils now work. There would be 
certain common services, but I think that 
unless you kept the two very distinct 
you might find yourself in trouble. 





Mr. Smith. 


438. Would not one body working 
fairly harmoniously do something to- 
wards taking the heat out of this subject, 
which is still today, despite the progress 
that has been made, considered to be a 
very controversial one by many people? 
Does Mr. Bonham Carter know that in 
the United States, which we hope to 
visit very shortly, they have this duality? 
I believe, from some of the research that 
I have done, that originally it started out 
very much as a protective organisation 
for the rights of black minorities, but 
in the end women were added almost as 
an afterthought. To-day much of the 
controversy and much of the work of 
that particular commission is centred 
on women, as opposed to black people? 
——That is correct. In the United 
States there is the Civil Rights Com- 
mission which is separate and distinct 
from the Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity Commission. The Civil Rights 
Commission has a brief to criticise all 


federal agencies and the effectiveness of 
their policies in the field of race rela- 
tions. It has no role like the commis- 
sion, of co-ordinating community 
relations councils, which do not exist in 
the: States because you have the state 
system. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, I think, is interesting 
because, as you say, sex was introduced 
as a wrecking amendment) and was 
accepted. The result, I think, is some- 
thing to which we should pay attention, 
that race has been to some extent 
swamped by sex. I was told that: they 
have now a backlog of 40,000 cases, 
which is something that perhaps we 
should take into account. 


Chairman. 


439. I have a final question about the 
Select Committee itself. We regard our- 
selves within the ambit of our review. 
Have you any proposals to make about 
our work? We did publish a little 
booklet. 


440. I acknowledge at once that it has 
been very helpful to our inquiry? I 
think that that contains most of the con- 
clusions that we drew from examining 
earlier inquiries—that follow up, distri- 
bution and pressure on Government 
departments are of the highest import- 
ance. 


441. Do you feel that you would wish 
to have a closer liaison with this Select 
Committee? I raise this for this reason. 
This is purely personal. We are what 
used to be called a specialist select com- 
mittee, and some of the specialist com- 
mittees at the time when they were set 
up also had specialist part time advice. 
This Committee, very properly, decided 
not to follow that course, but I 
wondered whether you felt that there 
was a case for a special relationship 
with the Select Committee? ‘We have 
always, I hope, had a good and close 
relationship with the Select Committee. 
This would be slightly different from the 
question of whether a committee of this 
sort should or should not have specialist 
advisers, because I do not think that it 
would be appropriate for us to be that. 
Does that answer your question? 

442. Yes. I should like you, at any 
rate, to consider it. If you have any 
ideas we shall certainly consider them? 
We shall be very happy to. 
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Mr. Bidwell. 


443. Has the Commission got a view 
about the ineffectiveness of Section 6 of 
the Race Relations Act of 1965. It 
cannot help good race relations to have 
people parading through the streets 
shouting “If they are black, send them 
back ”, can it? I do not know if the 
Commission has a view on this. I have 
a personal view, which is that it has been 
ineffective and possibly counter-produc- 
tive. I must, however, add that when I 
raised this subject some years ago, when 
I was with the Board, this view was not 
shared by most of the Jewish organis- 
ations, which regarded it as useful and 
said that in their view it had reduced 
the amount of scurrilous anti-Semitic 
literature in circulation. Whether they 





were right or not, I do not know, but 
that was their view. 


444. Have you noticed what Lord 
Justice Scarman said in relation to the 
inquiry into the Red Lion Square events 
about this particular section? Yes. 


Chairman.] I think we might now 
adjourn, but before we do so I should 
like to thank you very much for the 
advice and_ assistance that you have 
given us this afternoon. We look for- 
ward to seeing the two papers that you 
have mentioned. I am sure that they 
will assist the Committee. If there are 
any further matters arising from the 
evidence this afternoon that you feel 
might help the Committee, please submit 
further evidence as you think fit. 
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Memorandum by the National Association of Community 
Relations Councils. 


THE ORGANISATION OF RACE RELATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Introduction 


1.1. In discussing the organisation of race relations administration we intend to 
concentrate on those areas which are of direct concern to local community relations 
councils ; that is, the relationship between the councils and the Community Relations 
Commission, their funding arrangements and their links with the local authority. 
We recognise and welcome the fact that the terms of reference of the Select 
Committee’s enquiry provide us with a major opportunity to draw attention to 
matters of great importance to us; the serious flaws in the present administrative 
structure which we believe have gone a long way towards preventing the development 
of a forceful movement working for racial equality based on strong local groups. 
This is the main purpose of our evidence. 


1.2. But while recognising that this enquiry is into administrative arrangements 
we must nevertheless begin by outlining briefly some very important issues, for it 
is clear that an improved structure will only be introduced, and a strong 
community relations movement only be really successful, if government, both 
central and local has a genuine desire for its development and more importantly 


a genuine desire to introduce realistic policies aimed at producing racial equality. 


1.3. It is now ten years since the government accepted, in the White Paper 
“Immigration from the Commonwealth” a limited involvement in supporting 
community relations work, and introduced the first Race Relations Act. It came 
three years after the introduction of the first immigration controls, and at the same 
time as those controls were confirmed and strengthened. There is now an almost 
complete bar on black immigration to this country, and it would be naive for us 
not to recognise that race relations legislation and the support for community 
relations work are part of an overall policy which sprang from a fear that a 
hostile reaction by the host community to large scale black immigration would 
lead to serious social disorder. The new Commonwealth migration had been 
essentially that of workers coming to fill vacancies at the lower end of the labour 
market who presented no direct threat to the political stability of the country or the 
economic power of the majority—a position which contrasted sharply with, for 
example, the migration of Europeans to the colonies which was characterised by 
their political, economic and military superiority. Although it may seem 
unnecessary to point out the relatively weak position of immigrant groups, we believe 
it is important to realise the sense of political strength which is implicit in any 
earnest entreaty for newcomers to “learn our ways” or become more involved 
in the host community. 
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1.4, We make these remarks, not with any political motive, but to illustrate the 
background against which our work is undertaken. The motives of the vast 
majority of those working in our field are a genuine desire to secure real equality 
of opportunity and to eliminate the evil of racial discrimination. We would urge 
that the government accepts the same principles in its own policies, strengthens the 
legislative agencies and at the same time accepts the need for an effective local 
and national movement able to represent the interests of black minorities. 


1.5. The consequences of innate prejudice, reinforced by discriminatory 
immigration legislation, and the lack of effective government-sponsored anti- 
discrimination agencies has created an under-privileged and bitter group of black 
citizens. We believe that community relations councils themselves, based firmly in 
the local community, able to determine their own aims and composition and able 
to put effective pressure on local government and with proper lines of communication 
to a central policy making body should be able to form the basis of a movement 
through which these citizens can express their own needs and aspirations. 


2. Local Community Relations Councils—A General Description 


2.1. The present structure of community relations has been built upon the principle 
of the fundamental importance of local initiative and community involvement in 
improving race and community relations. While we would fully support this 
principle we would warn that it should never be used by either central or’ local 
government as a justification for evading their own responsibilities. 


2.2. The history and development of local community relations councils, of which 
there are now some 86, is linked very closely to that of the central government 
sponsored agencies, the establishment of a large number of councils having been 
actively promoted and encouraged by the NCCI (1965-68) and later the Community 
Relations Commission 1968-), and their responsibility for expenditure of public funds 
in grant-aid justifying some measure of control over the councils’ composition and 
activities. Essentially the concept was one of local independent bodies, funded 
jointly by central government (via the Commission) and the local authority. They 
would work in their own areas for an improvement in community relations and 
in cooperation with the central Commission which would guide, advise and 
coor anaty their work and draw on their experience in the formation of its overall 
policies, 


2.3. Being independent, community relations councils inevitably vary considerably, 
in constitution, aims and activities, in funding and in their relationship with the 
local authority. The Select Committee will no doubt be able to form a clear 
picture of their diversity and similarities from the replies to the questionnaire 
which has been circulated to the councils themselves. 


2.4. While, therefore, it would be difficult to describe a typical council, it is 
true that many would have a constitution following to some extent the model 
constitution provided by the Commission (attached as Annex B). Under this 
the majority of the council’s members would be drawn from representatives of 
local organisation “concerned with the well-being of the citizens of the area ”’, 
with a limited individual voting membership and some provision for local authority 
and minority group representation. 


2.5. However nebulous the Commission’s objective, of “ promoting harmonious 
community relations ” might be, those of councils adopting the model constitution 
are even vaguer, and certainly bear little relation to the work which they are 
actually doing. These objectives are said to be “to advance the education of the 
inhabitants of (the area) without distinction of sex, race, religion, politics or other 
opinions and providing facilities in the interest of social welfare for recreation and 
leisure time occupation with the object of improving. the conditions of life of the 
said inhabitants ”. 


While, in fairness, we should point out that these objectives were drawn up 
to comply with the requirements of the Charity Commission, we would suggest 
that serious thought should be given to whether the implied limitations on political 
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activity are consistent with the aims of a dynamic community relations council, 
part of whose work, if it is effectively to represent the aspirations, fears and 
interests of the black community, must entail the possibility of campaigning, even 
where necessary marching and picketing. 


2.6. Responding to specific local needs, lacking to some extent any clear direction 
from the centre, and covering almost all aspects of life, the work of community 
Telations councils is obviously very wide ranging. A questionnaire, recently 
circulated to our members, illustrates this diversity, and is attached as Annex C. 
We would suggest that an analysis of these activities shows three main elements in 
the work: 

(a) Overcoming discrimination and working towards a multi-cultural society by 
attacking prejudice as an emotional response on the part of the host 
community—partly through educating the host community itself to 
understand, accept and tolerate different cultural patterns and needs, and 
partly by helping members of immigrant groups to adapt to a new 
environment. 

(b) Overcoming discrimination through action in key areas such as housing 
employment and education to achieve equal opportunities. 

(c) Overcoming more fundamental causes of disadvantage which are highlighted 
by and affect a disproportionate number of black people because of the 
existence of racial prejudice. 


2.7. Clearly the first of these elements will be prominent in the activities of a 
council working in the early stages of immigration, and it is therefore probably 
true to say that the work has been moving away from this towards (b) and (c) 
in recent years, and that in general councils are now developing policy guidelines 
based on the concept of equality of opportunity, and where necessary positive 
discrimination designed to achieve this end. We would however point out that the 
existence of all three elements presents a fundamental dilemma which must be 
resolved before a truly coherent future strategy can be determined ; for while the 
measure of success of approaches (a) and (b) would be the equal distribution of 
blacks throughout society, with the “right” proportion not only in the professions 
and police, but also the homeless and unemployed (c) implies a much more serious 
questioning of the structure and values of society, and the distribution of resources. 


2.8. We believe that community relations councils have achieved a large measure 
of success in their work, but it would also be less than honest to suggest that there 
is not a feeling amongst those actively involved that improvements cannot be made. 
Basically these would centre on the following issues : 

(i) Lack of finance 

(ii) Lack of proper coordination at regional and national level and of 
representation on a central policy making body (other than the National 
Association, which as we point out in our description in Annex A 
has at present a limited role and severaly limited finance) 

(iii) Difficulties in relationship with the local authority 

(iv) Conflict of interests as a body meant to serve the interests of, and drawing 
wide representation from the whole community having a close relationship 
with local and central government but also attempting to draw support 
from and win confidence of minority groups—groups which may be highly 
suspicious of any statutory agency. 

We shall deal with 1, 2 and 3 in our treatment of the administrative structure, 
but would add on 4 there many crcs would welcome the opportunity to re-examine 
their own structure to see if these conflicts could be resolved. 


3. Organisation of Administration 

3.1 Home Office—The Select Committee has already received descriptive evidence 
from the Home Office on the lines of control between itself and the two race 
relations agencies, the Race Relations Board and the Community Relations Com- 
mission. We would make two general observations. We have already said that we 
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believe the government should be actively concerned with the needs of ethnic 
minorities in this country. The Home Office evidence suggests to us that the 
present arrangements are an unhappy combination of uncoordinated piece-meal 
policies, both in relation to departmental action and the payment of grant-aid. We 
regret particularly that the government has apparently been content to concern itself 
directly only with the negative action in the field of immigration control, justifying 
its inaction in positive work by pointing to the existence of and its support for the 
Race Relations Board and the Community Relations Commission. We would urge 
therefore that following the acceptance of a real commitment for the need to work 
for racial equality an effective means for inter-departmental co-ordination be set up, 
that the criteria for payment of grants such as the Urban Programme and Section 11 
be re-examined. In addition effective laws to deal with racial discrimination should 
be introduced with adequate law enforcement procedures, and realistic support 
should be given to agencies concerned with positive action for improving race 
relations. Secondly, we would suggest that there are very strong arguments in 
favour of removing responsibility for race relations matters from the Home Office. 
We feel that it would be more acceptable to the black community, and more 
practical, if a department not seen to be closely associated with the maintenance 
of law and order and with immigration control were to be given this responsibility. 


3.2 Community Relations Commission—The Commission is a statutory body, 
appointed by the Home Secretary and charged with advising the government on 
race relations matters, advising local authorities, giving financial support to local 
organisations seen to be concerned with community relations and co-ordinating 
that local work (particularly that of cres). In later sections we discuss in some 
detail the difficulties and inefficiencies of the present system of national co-ordination. 
Here we would only state that until local community relations councils see the 
development of true representational links with the central co-ordinating body 
there must continue to be mutual misunderstanding and mistrust, and a continuing 
barrier to the development of effective relations between the field and the centre. 


3.3.1 Finance—The main sources of finance for a community relations council 
are: 
A Basic operations 


(a) The Commission through basic grant-aid for the salary of officers, to which 
conditions of grant-aid are attached. This is renewable annually, normally 
automatically. 


(b) Local authority for running expenses, either paid in cash or in direct 
provision of services. Application is made annually. 


(c) Increasingly, in the past few years, the local authority has taken responsibility 
for financing additional Staff, particularly specialist officers. 


(d) Exceptionally, where local authority support falls well below an acceptable 
level, the Commission | will give a short term grant for running expenses 
(supplementary grant-aid). Application is on an ad hoc basis and the grant 
made is normally once for all. 


B_ For special projects 


(a) From the Commission (traditional or policy aid). The criteria for payment 
of these grants must be agreed with the Home Office. Long term and capital 
projects are specifically excluded. 


(b) From the local authority, either directly or through the Urban Programme. 
Some councils have also been successful in raising money from other sources such 
as local industry or other grant-making bodies. ‘ 
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3.3.2. As we have pointed out, this system was devised partly as an attempt to 
maintain the councils’ status as independent bodies while giving them adequate 
financial resources with which to work and valuable but indirect links with local 
and central government. However, whilst agreeing with the principle upon which 
this structure was built, we would suggest that at present it has serious shortcomings, 
not all of which can be attributed to the perennial and increasingly serious problem 
facing all voluntary agencies of lack of funds. 


3.3.3 The Commission, as we have seen, is empowered to grant-aid local 
organisations seen to it to be concerned with community relations work. The bulk 
of this aid goes to community relations councils for the salary of a full time 
officer or officers, and since 1973 arrangements have been negotiated with the 
Commission. for the allocation of this finance to be settled jointly by the Commis- 
sion, the NACRC and the Community Relations Group of ASTMS (the union of 
CROs). In 1973/74 a total of £284,672 was spent on grant-aid for the salaries of 
full-time officers, compared with £449,913 for the Commission and Secretariat, 
excluding the costs of information services and the reference unit enquiries. We 
regard this allocation to be unbalanced. The decision on financial allocation as 
between the field and the centre is one in which community relations councils 
have no direct influence, and given the importance which is attached to their work, 
we would suggest that the amount spent on the field in relation to that spent on the 
Commission is a matter of major interest to the councils. Given the present 
administrative structure, with a Commission organisationally distinct from the 
councils it’supports, it is fully understandable that the Commission would wish to 
retain sovereignty over decisions of such fundamental importance (subject of course 
to Home Office and Treasury approval), but we would argue that this situation 
demonstrates clearly the need for a more direct organisaiional link between councils 
and the central body so that they can have some influence over the allocation and 
distribution of fieldwork resources. 


3.3.4 From the local authority point of view, the concept has always been one 
of voluntary support. However, while there are relatively few that give no support, 
and there are even some which are extremely generous, there is no doubt that there 
is a large number of councils working with budgets so low as to make effective 
operation almost impossible. The situation has been exacerbated recently by the 
overall cutback on local government expenditure, and complicated outside London 
(particularly in the non metropolitan counties) by crcs having to negotiate with 
both country and district authorities. It is also strongly felt that the precarious 
nature of the support, unguaranteed from year to year, has made long term planning 
by the council extremely difficult. 


3.3.5 We would strongly urge that serious consideration be given to finding an 
alternative and effective means of financing community relations councils. Although 
we do not wish to make detailed recommendations on this at this stage, we believe 
it could probably best be done either directly by a central body on which councils 
themselves were adequately represented ; or by a combination of this type of support 
and the local authorities responding to some form of statutory obligation, in which 
case the criteria for allocation should be established by a central body on which 
councils were represented. 


3.4. Communication and policy formation—Although nominally working inde- 
pendently at local level, community relations councils are part of a national network 
for the co-ordination of which the Commission (under the 1968 Act) has respon- 
sibility. This is done through the Development Section, and more especially the 
Regional Development Officers. Thus, while the Commission and councils are 
separate organisations there is a very close structural relationship between the two, 
strengthened by the fact that the Commission exercises some measure of control 
over councils through the conditions of grant-aid (a list of these conditions is 
attached as Annex D). 

3.4.2 Much criticism has been levelled at the Development Section in the past by 


the local councils and officers, and although we do not wish to examine these in 
detail, we would suggest that a great many of the charges of lack of sensitivity and 
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direction stem from the peculiar relationship which exists between the councils and 
the Commission rather than from basic incompetence. Essentially the RDO’s 
dilemma is that he is employed by and must serve the interests: of one organisation 
(the Commission) while his duties are defined in terms of his serving the interests 
of another set of organisations (the community relations councils). This anomaly 
has been particularly well illustrated since the setting up of regional groups of 
community relations councils, under the guidance of the National Association of 
CRCs. Both the Midlands Federation of CRCs, and the NACRC London Region 
meet regularly to discuss common problems and those aspects of their work which 
have regional as well as local implications. The Regional Development Officer is 
not, however, answerable to any regional group ; and there has been no attempt 
the Commission to ensure that in the absence of any more direct relationship the 
local groups can guide the work of the RDO into those areas seen to be the most 
important by the councils themselves. 


3.4.3, Another example arising, we believe, from structural deficiencies is the 
Commission’s almost total neglect, until recently, of work in employment. Thus 
councils with employment specialists were left to develop their own strategies with 
little central guidance, and in London where several councils have employment 
specialists these officers set up their own ad hoc group for discussion of common 
problems and the development of a regional perspective for their work. 


3.4.4. One very damaging consequence of this relationship is that the Development 
Section has in the past been understandably reluctant to give a forthright lead in 
the development of common policies in the knowledge that such a move might be 
interpreted by the councils as an attempt to override their autonomy. Above all, 
we believe that this form of organisation has prevented the proper formation of 
policies at national level based on the experience of the councils themselves. The 
Commission makes much of its relationship with community relations councils, and 
of the importance which the information they provide has in the formation of policy 
Nevertheless, in the final analysis, after the councils have provided their input, it is 
the Commission which has the final decision on what that policy shall be. The 
formation of the NACRC has now provided the councils with their own national 
platform, but however effective we are we recognise the basic absurdity of two 
organisations claiming to speak fo¢ community relations councils, 


3.4.5. There would appear to be two possible ways in which a direct line of 
communication from the centre to local organisations can be organised. Either 
the central body can employ local officers directly (a concept, known as centralisa- 
tion which was seriously considered and rejected several years after intense Opposi- 
tion from the field) or there can be an elective structure with the local, regional and 
national organisations employing their own staff. Give the importance of building 
up a strong community relations organisation at national level, able to employ and 
direct its own officers and yet capable of responding closely to the needs of the local 
path relations councils, we urge the adoption of some form of the latter 
alternative. 


3.4.6. Finally, we should like to make some mention of the way in which this 
type of representative institution might fit into a general framework of race and 
community relations institutions, The coordinating of the work of local cres is 
only one part of a broad spectrum of activities undertaken by the Race Relations 
Board and the Community Relations Commission, ranging from the dealing with 
complaints by the Board through the research, Specialist and monitoring functions 
of the Commission to the coordination and finance of local eres. Within this 
spectrum the representative institutions should cover as a minimum ¢the formulation 
of national policies, establishment of adequate terms of reference, setting the 
priorities of work (eg in areas such as employment, education and housing), alloca- 
tion of resources for this work and the organisation of pressure on the government 
for changes in policy. 


- 
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. 3.5. Community Relation Councils and the Local Authority—The local crcs 
must work closely with the local authority, to guide and harness the authorities’ re- 
sources into areas which will help bring about a genuine improvement in the condi- 
tion of disadvantaged black minority groups. The community relations councils 
will normally, as we. have shown, be supported financially by the local authority 
which will usually have representatives on the crc itself. The exact nature of the 
relationship will depend on a variety of factors ; the political make up of the coun- 
cil, the personalities of its officers and elected members and of the community rela- 
tions officer himself. Most typically, the CRO will perform a “pressure group” 
function, working to change policies in the interests of minority groups and com- 
munity relations in the area. We believe that this relationship, based on the indepen- 
dent employment of the officer, is one that it is important to retain and develop. At 
the heart of the CROs work must lie his independence from the local authority 
structure, such that he is able to put effective pressure on the authority for change. 
This would be impossible were he to be directly employed as a local government 
officer. We recognise, however that there are weaknesses in the present arrange- 
ments, some of which are as follows: 


1 Lack of finance (dealt with earlier in this memorandum) 


2 Tendency for the local authority to believe that its commitment to improving race 
relations ends with support for the community relations council 


3 Tendency for the local authority to see the crc as a “ dumping ground ” for all 
“immigrant problems ” which could quite adequately be dealt with by their 
own agencies (eg in housing and social welfare) 


4 Difficulty in CRO gaining adequate access to policy making committees. 


3.5.2. We would suggest that the key to the alleviation of some of these difficulties 
is the acceptance that more statutory obligations should be put on the local authority 
for responsibility for community relations work. Aside from the campaigning and 
pressure group work, which we feel is the role of the local cre, there is much prac- 
tical work, often now undertaken by the crc which could be done by the local 
authority, and which could release an overburdened CRO to deal with his more 
creative campaigning role. Examples are casework, the organisation of summer 
projects and language tuition (in many cases of course the local authority is already 
involved in such activities). At the same time we would point out that there is 
always likely to be a residual role for the cre in dealing with some casework from 
the black and immigrant community, so long as they display a hostility to or distrust 
of the normal local institutions. 

We would also suggest that statutory obligation to allow CROs to attend local 
government committees and to participate in them is essential. 


4. Summary of Recommendations—The National Association will be putting 
detailed proposals to the government on the content of the new race relations 
legislation, and these will cover a wider range of issues than have been dealt 
with in this memorandum, such as the organisation of the institutions for dealing with 
race and community relations at national level, content of anti discriminatory legis- 
lation, procedures for assisting complainants, details of funding arrangements for 
local crcs and the question of increasing minority group representation. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the recommendations we have made in this memorandum: 


1 That the government accepts the need for a more positive commitment for 
achieving genuine racial equality in this country, and that it recognises that 
the present racialist immigration policies are incompatible with such a com- 
mitment. 


2 That following this the government sets up proper machinery for the co-ordina- 
tion of policies within its own departments and accepts that a realistic level 
of support must be given to organisations working to improve community and 
race relations by positive means., It is recommended that responsibility for 
this work be removed from the Home Office. 
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3 That there is a need for the continued existence of local independent community 
relations councils, adequately financed and with effective lines of communi- 
cation to a central body, and with control over the allocation of available 
resources for their work. 


4 That there should be some element of representation in the central institutions 
concerned with coordinating the work of local community relations councils. 


5 That consideration be given to finding ways in which the local authority could 
be persuaded to give more realistic support to community relations councils. 


ANNEX A 


The National Association of Community Relations Councils 


The NACRC is, as its name implies, the organisation established to represent 
local community relations councils at national level. Formed in May 1972, it 
is intended to satisfy a very real need which existed at that time for the local 
crcs to have a strong and representative national organisation. A need 
which sprang directly from a situation in which independent local community 
relations councils were co-ordinated at national level by the statutory community 
relations commission on which they had no representation and over whose policies 


The present membership is 64 crcs, from a total of 86; a membership which 
represents 84 per cent of those councils with full time officers (a copy of the 
constitution is attached). The Association is financed partly from members’ sub- 
scriptions, fixed at a rate of £10.00 a year and yielding somewhere between £500 
and £600, and partly and more substantially from a two year grant from the 


Intended to overcome some of the structural difficulties at present built into the 
organisation of community relations work, the Association has, in close co-operation 
with the Community Relations Group of ASTMS concentrated on bringing pressure 
to bear on the Commission to gear its activities more closely to the needs of the 


which the Commission, NACRC and ASTMS are parties, and which covers a 
wide range of policy Issues affecting the field; the Procedural Agreement (setting 
up the Joint Negotiating Committee) to Which the Commission and ASTMS are 


The most significant achievement arising from these agreements has been the 
adoption of a set of criteria for the staffing and grading level of community 
relations councils—replacing a system in which the Commission made decision on 
these applications on grounds which were not always fully communicated to 
councils, and which appeared at times to be irrational and arbitrary. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCILS 


1. Title 


The title of the Association shall be the National AscociaGen of Community 
Relations Councils. } 


2. Objects 
The objects of the Association shall be: 


(a) to represent the views and interests of local community relations councils 
and to provide a forum for the exchange of ideas and experience ; 


(b) to advise the Community Relations Commission on any matter referred to 
the Association by the Commission, and to consult with and make recom- 
mendations to the Commission on any matters which the Association feel 
should be brought to the attention of the Commission ; 


(c) to express opinion on matters which are of general concern to community 
relations councils, and to make representations on these matters to appro- 
priate bodies. 


3. Membership 


Membership of the Association shall be open to local bodies which in the view 
of the Association function as community relations councils. 


4. Regions 


The member bodies shall be grouped into such regions as shall be designated for 
the purpose of electing a national executive committee, and for such other purposes 
consistent with the objects of the Association as the member bodies within each 
region shall see fit. 


5. Meetings’ 


There shall be an Annual General Meeting of the Association at which the 
honorary officers shall be elected, and such other meetings as may be found 
necessary. A meeting shall be convened on receipt of a formal request from at 
least one-fifth of the member bodies, or may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee. At least twenty-eight days notice shall be given by post in respect of any 
meeting of the Association. Notice of the meeting shall include a statement of 
the business to be transacted and no other business shall be transacted unless 
approved for consideration by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting 
at the meeting. 

Each member body shall be entitled to send two representatives to each meeting 
of the Association, who shall have one vote each. Representatives may include 


employed officers of member bodies. Any representative may be called upon to 
produce accreditation by the Chairman of the body which they represent. 


The Executive Committee shall have power to invite observers to attend meetings 
of the Association. 


6. Officers 
The officers of the Association shall be: 
(a) the Chairman who shall be a lay member of a member body ; 
(b) the Vice Chairman who shall be a lay member of a member body ; 
(c) the Honorary Secretary ; 
(d) the Honorary Treasurer ; 
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7. Committees 
There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of: 
(a) the officers of the Association ; 
(b) two representatives elected by each of the designated regions ; 
(c) five representatives elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Association. 
The procedure for elections within the regions shall be subject to approval of the 
Association as a whole. 


The Executive Committee shall have power to institute such other committees 
as may be found necessary. The Chairman of any committee shall be drawn 
from the members of the Executive Committee, and no less than two-thirds of the 
members of any committee shall be members of affiliated bodies. 


The Chairman of the Association shall act as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


8. Finance 


The Association shall have power to raise money by subscriptions from member 
bodies, or otherwise, and all such mo ies shall be used exclusively in the furtherance 
of the objects of the Association, The Honorary Treasurer shall keep proper 
accounts and shall submit an audited statement of accounts in respect of the 
previous financial year at each Annual General Meeting. Power to alter the 
Membership Fee shall rest with General Meetings of the Association, and shall 
require a two-thirds majority. 


9. Powers of the Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee shall be required to: 


(a) consider applications for membership to the Association and make recom- 
mendations thereon to the next appropriate meeting ; 


(6) conduct the general business of the Association between meetings of the 
full Association ; 
(c) convene special general meetings of the Association as necessary ; 


(d) fill casual vacancies in its membership until the next Annual General 
Meeting of the Association subject to any regional vacancy being filled by 
a representative from the appropriate region ; 


(e) take such other action as the Association shall require of it. 


10. Conduct of meetings 


At all general meetings the chair shall be taken by the Chairman, or in his 
absence by the Vice Chairman, or if both are absent by a representative of a 
member body elected by a majority of those present and voting. 


Voting on motions duly proposed and seconded shall be by show of hands, 
unless five members request otherwise. 


11. Quorum 


The quorum for genera] meetings shall be that one-third of the member bodies 
shall be represented. 


oe serve for meetings of the Executive Committee shall be not less than 
one-third. 


12. Amendment of Constitution 


The constitution shall be amended by a two-third majority of representatives 
present and voting at the Annual General Meeting, or any other general meeting, 
provided that any proposed amendment has been circulted to all member bodies 
at least twenty-eight days in advance of the vote. An amendment may be proposed 
by a member body or by the Executive Committee, and shall be duly seconded. 
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13. Dissolution 


The Association may be dissolved following a resolution adopted by two-thirds 
of member bodies of the Association at a meeting specially convened for that 
purpose only, and notice of which has been given in writing to each member 
body at least twenty-eight days beforehand. In the event of dissolution the 
assets of the Association shall be divided between member bodies in a manner 


A 


to be determined by the aforementioned meeting. 


7 April, 1975. 


ANNEX B 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Model Constitution for a Community Relations Council 


1. Name 
The Council shal! be known as 


2. Objects 


(a) To advance the education of the inhabitants of without 
distinction of sex or race or of political, religious or other opinions and to 
provide facilities in the interests of social welfare for recreation and leisure 
time occupation with the object of improving the conditions of life of the 
said inhabitants. 


(b) To promote and organize co-operation in the achievement of the above 
purposes and to that end bring together in council representatives of the 
statutory authorities and voluntary organizations engaged in the furtherance 
of the above purposes within 2 

(c) In furtherance of the above purposes (but not otherwise) to advance the 
education of the inhabitants concerning good citizenship in a multi-racial 
society and the intellectual, artistic, economic and cultural background of 
the inhabitants of . The Council shall be 
non-party in politics and non-sectarian in religion. 


3. Membership 


. @) The Council shall consist of not less than persons all of whom shall 
be persons living or working in or representatives of organizations operating 
within the said area of who have expressed their 


willingness to become members of the Council by signing and completing 
a form of application for membership in the form set out in the Schedule 
hereto. 

(ii) In constituting the membership of the Council for the time being regard 
shall be had so far as practicable to the desirability of maintaining the 
following numbers and proportions amongst the membership : — 

(a) representatives nominated by the Local 
Authority from among its members. 
representatives from every Society and organization in the 
Local Authority area of which is concerned 
with the well-being of the citizens of the area of Z 
(c) A number of individual members (preferably not exceeding one- 
quarter of the total membership) who have been invited to become 
members at the express invitation of the Executive or of the Council 


as a whole. 


(iii) Any statutory officer serving the Local Authority area of 
may attend as a privileged observer at any Council Meeting but without 
power to vote thereat. 
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(iv) The Council shall have power from time to time to invite interested 
individuals instead of becoming full members of the Council to become 
associate members without power to vote at meetings of the Council. 


4. Honorary Officers 


(a) The Mayor or the Chairman for the time being of the Local Authority area 
of shall be invited to be the President of the 
Council. 


(b) The Council in General Meeting and/or the Executive shall have power to 
apopint Honorary Vice-Presidents 


5. Officers 


(a) The Council shall elect each year at its Annual General Meeting a Chairman, 
a Secretary, Vice-Chairman, a Treasurer and such other honorary officers 
as it may require for the proper conduct of its business. 


(b) The Executive Committe shall appoint a Community Relations Officer and 
any other paid officers as it sees fit. 


6. Executive 


(i) There shall be an Executive consisting of not more than members 
of the Council. The Officers of the Council shall be members of the 
Executive ex officio and the remaining members shall be elected annually 
at the first and every subsequent Annual General Meeting of the Council. 
In seeking candidates for election to the Executive regard shall be had 
so far as practicable to the desirability of procuring that at least one-third 


Management and control, of the affairs and property of the Council. 


(iti) A casual vacancy in the Executive may be filled by a majority vote of the 
Executive itself and any person so appointed shall continue a member of 


(iv) All members of the Executive (including ex officio members) shall retire at 
the conclusion of the Annual General Meeting following their election or 
appointment and provided they remain members of the Council shall be 
eligible for re-election or re-appointment. 


(v) The Executive shall have power to co-opt additional members of the 
Executive (regard being had in the exercise of the said power to the 
desirability of maintaining the proportions referred to in sub-paragraph (1) 
hereof) such co-opted members to hold office until the conclusion of the 
Annual General Meeting next following their co-option and to be eligible 
for re-election to the Executive at such meeting or any subsequent meeting. 


(vi) Chairman of sub-Committees of the Executive if not already Members of 
the Executive shall be ex officio members thereof until such time as the 


functions of the sub-Committee of which they are Chairman have been 
discharged. 


7. Sub-Committees 


The Executive shall have power to appoint sub-committees for all purposes and 
the Chairman and members of each sub-committee shall be appointed by the 
Executive. Members of a sub-committee need not be members of the Executive. 
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8. Meetings of the Council 


(i) The Council shall meet at least twice in every year and more often if the 
Executive requires. 


(ii) The Annual General Meeting of the Council shall be held in the month 
ri saris Sonar bar RA lat tal every year at such time and place as the 
Executive shall determine. At least 21 clear days’ notice thereof shall be 
given in writing by or on behalf of the Chairman of the Council to the 
Members. The Chair at the Annual General Meeting shall be taken by the 
President or in his or her absence by such other person as the Executive 
may invite or appoint. 

(iii) At the Annual General Meeting the business shall include the election 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, the election of Officers of the Council, 
the election of the Members of the Executive, the appointment of Auditors 
and the consideration of an Annual Report of the work done by or under 
the auspices of the Council and of the Auditors’ accounts. 


(iv) The votes at every annual or other General Meeting of the Council shall 
be by show of hand. Every Member (not being an associate member 
appointed under paragraph 3 (4) hereof) present and voting at the meeting 
shall be entitled to one vote. 


(v) The Executive shall on the signed requisition of not fewer than ............ 
members of the Council calling upon the Executive to convene an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the Council be bound forthwith to proceed 
duly to convene an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Council. 


(vi) The period of notice for an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Council 
shall be the same as that prescribed for an Annual General Meeting. 


9. Quorum 

The quorum at meetings of the Council and the Executive shall consist of ......... 
members of the Council or ............ members of the Executive as the case may be. 
10. Finance 


(i) The Council shall have power to raise money by means of donations, 
gifts, legacies, grants, in aid from statutory authorities and others, loans and 
fund-raising events. 


(ii) The income and property of the Council whencesoever derived shall be 
applied by and at the direction of the Executive solely towards the 
promotion of the objects of the Council as set forth in this Constitution 
and no portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly 
by way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise, by way of profit to any member 
of the Council provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payment 
in good faith of reasonable and proper remuneration to any officer or 
servant of the Council or the repayment of out-of-pocket expenses incurred 
as the direct result of the carrying out by any officer of his duties as 
such or by the discharge by any member of the Council of the Council’s 
business. 


(iii) The executive shall have power by resolution to determine upon whose 
signatures cheques may for the time being be drawn upon the Council’s or 
the Executive’s current or deposit accounts with their bankers. 


(iv) The Council shall have power to appoint not fewer than two of its 
members or a trust corporation to act as custodian trustees or trustees for 
the purpose of holding any monies or property for the time being 
belonging to the Council upon such terms as to remuneration or otherwise 
as the Council shall at its absolute discretion think fit with power at the 
like discretion to vary such terms PROVIDED ALWAYS that on such 
remuneration shall exceed the rate currently chargeable by the Public 
Trustee for so acting and no remuneration shall be paid to members 
of the Council appointed to act as Custodian Trustee. 
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11. The Council’s Year and Audit 


The Council’s year shall run from the ...... day to the ...... day of Jig ene rere 
in every year. Once at least in every year the accounts of the Council shall be 
audited by one or more qualified auditors, 


12. Dissolution 


The Council may at any time be dissolved by a resolution passed by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting at a meeting of the Council. Such resolutions 
may give instructions for the disposal of any assets held by or in the name of 
the Council provided that if any property remains after the satisfaction of all debts 
and liabilities such property shall not be paid to or distributed among the members 
of the Council but shall be given or transferred to such other charitable institution 
or institutions having objects similar to some or all of the objects of the Council 
as the Council may with the approval of the Charity Commissioners or other 
authority having charitable jurisdiction determine. 


13. Alterations to the Constitution 


Alterations may be made to the provisions of this Constitution by a resolution 
(hereinafter called an “an amending resolution”) passed by a majority consisting 
of not fewer than three-quarters of the members present and voting at a General 
Meeting of the Council. An amending resolution shall not be valid unless : — 

(a) It has been proposed and seconded by members of the Council. 

(5) Notice of the intention of the proposer and the seconder to move the same 
has been given to the Executive not less than 28 days before the meeting 
at which it is proposed to move the same. 

(c) Notice of the said intention to move the amending resolution has been 
given in writing to all members by the Executive not less than 14 days 
before the meeting at which it is proposed to move the same. 


No amending resolution the effect of which is to make any variation or alteration 


whatsoever in the objects of the Council set out in paragraph 2 of this Constitution 


shall be validly passed unless it has received the prior approval of the Court or 
the Charity Commissioners or other authority having charitable jurisdiction. 


Development Division, Community Relations Commission, 
15-16 Bedford Street, London, WC2E 9HX. 


15th May, 1973. 


ANNEX C 


Questionnaire 


This questionnaire has been designed to give information on the main areas of work 
of crcs as a basis for putting crcs in touch on matters of common interest. If you are 
engaged in work not covered by these headings, please add this either under a sub- 
heading or at the end. 


Please tick in column A if you are engaged in a particular area, in column B if you 
would be prepared to give advice and/or assistance to other crcs, either directly or through 
NACRC, and columns C and D as appropriate. 


A B Cc D 


Sub Committee] Specialist 


Specialist P, 
1. Education BSCS Eieh g Olficer 


2S tare) Background courses for teachers 


Dee toner eae Work with teacher training colleges 


Aeeeeeeneeee 
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seeseneneres 


C D 


Sub Committee! Specialist 
Specialist Panel Officer 


Parental involvement— 
Parent/Teacher Associations, 


Parent Groups 


School Management Committees 
ESN schools 
Black studies 


Saturday schools 


Adult language tuition = =——i—sti‘“< Onn 


Home lahguagéituition ix ‘antneslto  notiemart.. 


Consultant seminars with local authority/ oc 0 smmun 
teachers, etc. 


Nap omen yr ecucaune | Merrie et ee 


2. Employment 


Joint meetings with employers/trade unions __.......... 
Ea MORCECIOED, Co eth Sa ce ea a Tene te 
Courses on cultural background of im- 

misraniste tidividual Sarees: cee 4 ae 
COMMACL WAUNCIUDNOVETS. 8 ek ee cera sie ees 
Contactwith:trade Unions) a he. ake, eee 
Promotion of policy statement on fair 

employments; . alte venlomioH +i noizives... «© _ .. dunce 
Garéetsadvicelncs! auiteorl einer isicece. = cs 
Traming for unemployed youthSsyje—) fat) dies. ne 
Contact with employment agencies batts tests 
Contacts and meetings with statutory 

authorities 

(ez Department of Employment). 5. ¢ .< .eisetee > 9) paar 


3. Housing 


Liaison with local authority housing depart- 
HM EOLICCTSGIER EE Te em ac ha ee reece YS nS ge Be 


HIGUSINGISIITVCV Magne ed Se AN ea ee) ee 
Workiwith sQuatters eroups = iste | cemieat 
POmMOUSINS OtOUpame ne Gf Pte ive) ante 
Housing.advice Centre yiipiiua\noiomihs Vise tne 
Housing associationss7 01. cies 2s) sttisvs Tarrant | ann 
Contact with estate'agents  *aotierindo fetoms  csstnee 
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A B (e D 
Sub Committee/ Specialist 
Specialist Panel Officer 

4. Police 

Police. Liaison scheme (Fy a ee 


ak Ey Mee ts Case discussion with police Ebsco Boy 


Se ae ee ee Participation in police training iti ee. 


Police involvement in youth activities $= |... |. 


5. The Law 
set een Nd Bi esucle Publications regarding rights on arrest eh. Tae 


Promotion of/contact with legal advice 
Baie. centres Serr ane See 


(if yes, please see annex A) 


6. Immigration and Citizenship 
Saye tie RR Plhe Immigration casework cat Lats 
ec cn ee Seek CitZONSBID CASS pce ti tt ee 
ares Amara Settlement of Ugandan Asians Etiat ine a ae 


Representations for amendment/repeal of 
shane as Cee ere 1971 Immigration Act Sees ene 


Information service on immigration laws/ 
Pines TMSENER rules ute ne Aa 


7. Young People 
ts ek Provision for Homeless youths Ee etc e8 ame 
Peers Tosh Special youth projects ie meat. 
aortas. Sea Youth clubs/centres oe 


ented) s+ Detached youth work 19.2... 


ee Training of youth leaders te ae 


8. Pre-school children 
co On Pre-school playgroups 


Sie elec. Projects for child-minders 


9. Social Welfare 
er an ave, et Welfare rights service 


BERET oN De Welfare casework 


10. Public education|publicity 
ere antes eit Annual events (eg People to People Week) 


Br a nal vente General conferences 
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A B C D 


Sub Committee] Specialist 
Specialist Panel Officer 


EASIER TEES Visual aids for meetings and conferences besides any 
BABS ven pi ee fBe te Speaking to local groups : catch Beas 
septate Ayes | Production of newsletter/community paper eae ie ae 
ROL OR yrs Contacts with local press see OY 
A oR Re Contacts with local radio Pinal NS 
Se ee Production of information pamphlets Papeikes sees 
esc tal, ait Specialist exhibitions pa Nees 


11. Use of voluntary members of crc 
Re et, Induction course for voluntary members en ies 


General discussion meetings for Executive 
Se ie ree Committee members oi ae sass 


Specialist courses and seminars designed 
sate he eemetet for volunteers Hn a 


12. Fund-raising 
atc eaetap hee ee Fund-raising campaign ae pie ees 
Brea es Uva Approaches to individual sources Sarcte cous 


13. Cultural 


Recognition of Asian customs in schools, 
iota eee Offices, factories erect rei 


Provision by local authority of special 
arrangements for Muslim burial ness esse = 


14. Contact between indigenous and immi- 
' grant communities 


SOCIalCeVentSte es Tee te et Bs eae oe. PR ee eee 


“Cultural” events (eg evening of steel band 
MUSICLOLVASIANLGANCING) naw) yids jaa | anewpaectabsma eaten Ries 


15. Arts 
Productiontofaplays,filmswen som: Frm Tess SOS. 


Seneeeeeeees ata nne neuen 


16. Other 
Local authority provision for gypSiGS esse ett R, 


(Please continue overpage if there is anything further you would like to add, or 
additional comments you wish to make) 
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ANNEX A 


SUPPLEMENT TO LAW SECTION 


The Legal Action Group is a group of lawyers and others who are concerned 
to improve legal services to the community particularly those living in deprived 
areas. The LAG is currently undertaking a survey of organisations giving free 
legal advice, and as this is an area of work currently being developed by some 
cres, it was felt it would be useful to ask NACRC members for information on 
this point. We should be grateful therefore if you would complete the following 
form and return it with your questionnaire, when the information supplied will 
be passed on to the Legal Action Group. 


Name.0f COUunCH oon. cvusssetinssesserdiseess) A ae ele cae en 
ABOTCSS sp... COREE, IE a a 
Pelephone: No. (eit tear lt cs aes 
Date of commencement of begal Advice Service oo oocaice Caca, sc ee 
Opening hours per week (days and Himes) ia ice. ieee 
How many new clients do you have per Week TO OC re naes ee ee 
Do you olfer:any. further services? 4... Boisig nde Sa Sonate cee a 
Mbpilir cotimnents! °°) i Uads-detegsue Gite cae ee 


a PRISE TEST SSRES ATS Cela UN. ARISE Ns ARNE ee 
Be TI SIN ERO RGN ROR B os "etal te 2s tiies'vs Soetoro 
ate ae aE orien UTR Ae SRE 
dec oT SESE Np eae NEUEN some eeu es eee eee | NESE 

= n[2}8\S\e<0\9 ale eieloierel4 elevalsielaraiaipierer 


Bite WM se ig Set NES teeea ae tigs a eatosign ats one ace ea eRe eee eee 
Soe antsreleseie'eisi6i0 in) 0/6 s16\mieveinie’e7e eraieie 


ANNEX D 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMISSION 
CONDITIONS OF GRANT-AID TO COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCILS 


The Race Relations Act 1968 (Chapter 71) provides that it 
the Community Relations Commission : Hvshallabeidbe Gubpet 
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(a) to encourage the establishment of, and assist others to take steps to secure 
the establishment of, harmonious community relations and co-ordinate on a 
national basis the measures adopted for that purpose by others; 


(b) the Community Relations Commission, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State and the consent of the Treasury, may give financial assistance to 


any local organizations appearing to the Commission to be concerned with 
community relations. 


Any community relations council employing or considering the employment of a 
paid official may apply to the Cornmission for grant-aid. 


1. Information : A local community relations council, when applying for grant-aid 
from the Commission shall supply information as follows :— 


(i) a statement of estimated numbers and nationalities of different groups in 


the area ; 

(ii) the structure of the local council including details of all organizations 
represented ; ‘ 

(iii) functions, current activities and future programmes and frequency of 
meetings ; 


(iv) report of any approaches made to the local authority for grant-aid 
towards providing office accommodation, secretarial help, running expenses 
ete: 4 


(v) whether the local council has applied for charitable status. 


2. Constitution: The local community relations council shall satisfy the Com- 
mission that: 


(i) the aims and objects specified in the Council’s constitution are in line with 
those of the Community Relations Commission ; 


(ii) the membership of the local council is representative of the host and 


the immigrant organizations, local authority representatives and individual 
members (preferably not exceeding one-quarter of the total membership). 


3. Amount of Grant-aid: The amount of grant-aid which the Commission pro- 
vides to any particular employing council towards the cost of employing a 
Community Relations Officer will be regulated as follows: 

(i) where the Commission agrees to provide such grant-aid, the amount will 
not be less than the initial point of the local authority AP Grade 4 scale; 

(ii) the officer will be remunerated on a scale within the range of the Local 
Authority scales AP4 and 5 and the Senior Officers Grade ; 


(iii) the Commission agrees that the scale in question is appropriate to the 
particular officer’s qualifications and experience and length of service and 
to the work load of his post ; 


(iv) the Commission will make a further grant-aid at the rate of 10 per cent of 
the officer’s salary to represent the employer’s contribution towards the 
officer’s pension arrangements, provided ; 

(a) these arrangements have been approved by the Commission ; 

(b) the officer continues to contribute at the rate of 5 per cent of his 
salary (the total of the contribution from these two sources thus 
amounting to 15 per cent). 


4, Recruitment : 


(i) In order to obtain the best qualified and most efficient service, recruitment 
for posts of Community Relations Officer shall be from the widest possible 
fields with preference being given to ability and maturity rather than sex, 
nationality or knowledge of languages. 
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(ii) Canvassing of members of an employing council or members and staffing 
of the Commission, directly or indirectly, in connection with any appoint- 
ment shall disqualify the candidate. A member of the employing council 
shall not solicit for any person any appointment under the council or 
recommend any person for such an appointment. 


(iii) The appointment of a Community Relations Officer shall be subject to the 
Community Relations Commission being satisfied that the person the 
local committee wish to employ is competent, suitable and medically fit 
to carry out his duties. 


(iv) The procedure for the appointment of a Community Relations Officer 
shall be as set out in the attached document. It will be a condition of 
grant-aid that this procedure is followed in the case of any new appoint- 
ment of a Community Relations Officer. 


5. Training: The Community Relations Council shall release their officers when 
required, to undertake approved courses of training arranged by the Community 
Relations Commission. 


6. Communications: It shall be a condition of grant-aid that the local council 
shall supply the Commission with: 


(i) reports, agendas, committee papers and copies of press releases ; 


(ii) an annual certificate confirming that the person employed by the council 
in the capacity of Community Relations Officer has continued to perform 
his/her duties competently to the satisfaction of the council; and 


(iii) in special cases, where the Commission so requests, a detailed report on 
the performance of the Community Relations Officer. 


7. Finance : The local council shall keep separate bank accounts for administering 
the grant and shall send audited accounts to the Commission at the end of every 
financial year. 


8. Renewal of 
application must 
financial year. 


Grant-Aid : The Commission’s grant is renewable annually and 
be made for renewal of grant-aid by December for the next 


Development Division, Community Relations Commission, 
15-16 Bedford Street, London, WC2E 9HX. 


9th April, 1973. 


Examination of Witnesses. 


Mr. PeTER Evans, Chairman, Mr. Matcoitm LAWRENCE, Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
GREAVES, Executive Committee Member, and Miss KATE FRANCIS, Executive 


Officer, of the National Association of Community Relations Councils, called in 


and examined. 


Chairman. 


445. Mr. Evans, I wonder whether, 
before we proceed further, you would 
kindly explain who is accompanying 
you? (Mr. Evans.) Yes. Miss Kate 
Francis is our Executive Officer, our only 
paid official. Mr. George Greaves is a 
member of our Executive Committee, but 
his main job is as Community Relations 
Officer for Lambeth. Mr. Malcolm 





Lawrence is our Honorary Secretary, and 
he is Community Relations Officer for 
Westminster. I am Chairman of the 
National Association. I am also Chair- 
man of the Brent Community Relations 
Council, one of the local community 
relations councils and I work in the steel 
industry in a full-time job. 


446. Thank you very much. We have 
got your memorandum before us which, 
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if I may say so, is very helpful; it is 
very clear and lucid. I thought that 
probably our best course would be to 
turn to page 115, where you summarise 
your recommendations, and in the first 
instance to deal with those recommenda- 
tions. Regarding the preliminary para- 
graph, you refer to putting detailed pro- 
posals later to the Government. May I 
urge upon you, if you are able to do it, to 
put them forward to us because we anti- 
cipate that we shall be making our report 
before the Government issues its White 
Paper. It would be helpful if we had 
an opportunity to consider any further 
proposals that you might make, if they 
are made in that time? We shall, in 
fact, do that. One of the reasons why we 
have not been able to so far, is that we 
are still in the process of getting our 
detailed proposals together in conjunc- 
tion with our various members, partly 
through a series of regional conferences, 
which have not yet terminated. To some 
extent we are in a process of consultation 
and of formulation of these, and what 
we have tried to put forward in our evi- 
dence to you is the preliminary views of 
the councils on issues rather than on 
specific detailed legislative points. 





447, We appreciate the difficulties. We 
are anxious to have as representative 
a view as possible. We have taken some 
steps ourselves, as you know, in sending 
out a questionnaire. We know that the 
Runnymede Trust is vigorously pursuing 
its inquiries, too. This is all recognising 
the importance of the community rela- 
tions councils. Turning to your first 
recommendation calling for a more 
positive commitment, the Committee 
have just returned from the United 
States, and the fact that the United 
States authorities have made a virtue 
of making a clear commitment is 
regarded as very important there. We 
have had evidence, as you will have 
seen, to the same effect in our pro- 
ceedings, but we have not had any 
very clear definition of what is meant 
by a more positive commitment. I do 
not want to persuade you to go too 
wide because we have confined our 
inquiry to organisation, but in so far 
it affects organisation I wonder whether 
you could say a little more explicitly 
what is the shape of the more positive 
commitment that you are seeking. May 

393053 


I qualify that? We know that the 
Government is committed to strengthen- 
ing race relations legislation, but as we 
have had evidence in the context of 
the: organisation of race relations, we 
wondered whether you had anything 
more specific in mind that this general 
feeling that there should be a clearer 
commitment on behalf of the authori- 
ties? I think that our first point 
would be that there must be, if not a 
change of attitude, a declaration of an 
apparent change of attitude. I think 
that people working in the field, as we 
do, very much regard both the central 
and, to some extent, the local, institu- 
tions which arosé out of them under 
the Race Relations Act of 1968 as some 
sop to what was thought might be a 
reaction by a large number of people 
to black immigration into this country. 
The use of such phrases as “ harmonious 
relations” and “the improvement and 
fostering of harmonious relations” was 
only the very minimum acceptance of 
a need to build up a much greater 
equality and a sense of social justice 
for those immigrants who came here. 
We feel, basically that there is still a 
very serious imbalance in the position 
of the black ethnic minorities in this 
country and that more positive steps 
have to be taken to redress that balance 
than simply the fostering of more har- 
monious relations, which may mean 
having as little trouble as possible 
arising from a situation which is mani- 
festly unfair to that section of the 
population and is, indeed, bitterly 
resented by large parts of it. First of 
all, I think that there must be some 
very definite change of attitude, or at 
least some expression of attitude, which 
convinces people that there is a real 
desire to make a positive change in the 
balance as between the black ethnic 
minorities and the host community. 
From this we think that various institu- 
tional matters would have to flow. The 
first point is the question of the total 
resources which are devoted to the field 
of community or race relations, both at 
the local and the national level. We 
deal in our paper, I think, with the 
mechanics of the distribution, and with 
ways in which we should like to see 
the distribution improved. What I do 
not think we do is to make the general 
case the need for a much greater total 
E3 
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allocation. We think, too, that in the 
institutions there must be a much more 
representational element, both at the 
local and national level. There is a 
very considerable feeling of isolation 
at the moment between the local com- 
munity relations councils themselves 
and the centre, but much more im- 
portant than that is our experience that 
the black ethnic groups feel a great 
isolation from their local host com- 
munities, their local community rela- 
tions councils and they particularly feel 
that they have no representative institu- 
tions or are not adequately represented 
on_the existing central institutions. I 
think that the other matter is in relation 
to the points that we have made about 
the Home Office. We have not spelt 
those out very fully, and I do not know 
whether you would wish me to develop 
that. 


448. I think so, because we are run- 
ning from the generality into further 
recommendations. Could we go to the 
second recommendation, where you are 
quite specific about the role of the Home 
Office? In relation to the role of 
the Home Office, we have all read the 
oral evidence given by the Home Office 
as well as the written evidence. To 
some of us it came as something of a 
shock. To many of us who have been 
in the game a bit longer perhaps it 
was no surprise, but was simply a con- 
firmation. First of all, may I deal with 
the explicit relationship between law 
and order and race relations matters 
expressed by the Home Office in the 
oral evidence? This, it seems to me, is 
not only an indication of the sort of 
things that we have been saying 
generally about Government attitudes, 
but it is quite clear to us that this is 
a major course of annoyance, anger and 
despair among the black community. I 
do not think that one needs a very 
strong imagination to realise the effects 
on a group of people in feeling that 
the Home Office explicitly relates the 
co-ordination of matters relating to 
them in their relationships with the host 
community with the operation of the 
immigration law on the one hand and 
of police departments on the other. 
Secondly, and again some of us were 
appalled, and some of us were not 
surprised at all, to see that there were 
apparently no underlying principles on 








which the Home Office had so far had 
operated, or had co-ordinated policies in 
the race relations field, and this was 
very explicit in the Home Office evi- 
dence. Thirdly, there was an apparent 
abdication of many of what we would 
have thought were the positive duties 
and responsibilities of the Government 
to the Commission and to the Race 
Relations Board. I am not well equipped 
to comment on the relationship between 
the Home Office and the Race Relations 
Board, but we have had much closer 
contact with the Commission over the 
years, and it seems to us that whether 
it was originally intended or not, the 
Commission has never had the powers 
nor the authority to take over full 
responsibility, which should have been 
effected either by the government-or by 
a government agency. It seems to us 
an abdication of power on the part of 
the Home Office to have treated the 
handling of many important issues by 
a commission without the necessary 
powers or authority to carry through 
its responsibilities. The Home Office 
evidence suggested, and we have known 
this from our own experience, that they 
really do not know what is going on 
in the field. Clearly, this is a failing. 
We believe it is understandable. We 
believe that the breakdown in com- 
munication between the field and the 
Home Office does not lie between the 
Commission and the Home Office but 
between the field and the Commission, 
and this is something that perhaps we 
could talk about later. Nevertheless, 
the chain is broken, and the Home Office 
explicitly admit that their contact with 
the field or, indeed, the feedback from 
the field, is very limited. Finally, there 
is a complete lack of commitment 
through the Home Office to research. 
Here again, the Commission has a role 
im research, but I think that it is argu- 
able whether the research of an external 
body such as the Commission would 
have the same authoritative impact on 
total government thinking as the equiva- 
lent research conducted within the 
government machine. It is a very simi- 
lar point, but it seems to us that this very 
small budget for direct Government 
Tesearch in the race relations field is 
pathetically low in relation to the prob- 
lems and the nature of the race relations 
situation. 
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449. May I ask you another general 
question? Is your view of the Home 
Office affected by the fact that the Home 
Office will be the Department responsible 
for the Equal Opportunities Commission, 
and so will be responsible for the law 
‘against sex discrimination? Will your 
view also be affected by the general 
issue of enforcement—if it was felt that 
there is an unnecessary divorce between 
the two sides of the race relations work 
in this country, and that a body should 
be seen not only as a body responsible 
for constructively improving race -rela- 
tions but for actually enforcing the laws 
against discrimination? Would either of 
those factors affect your view about the 
Home Office being the appropriate 
Department? I understand that the 
Home Office will be a sponsoring De- 
partment in relation to the Equal 
Opportunities Commission, but I am not 
clear whether it would be an enforce- 
ment department. 





450. I am raising the point about en- 
forcement because it might be felt that 
the lack of confidence by the ethnic 
minorities in race relations legislation is 
because there have not been adequate 
procedures for enforcement. I am only 
postulating this. If the issue of en- 
forcement was an important matter, then 
I think that the appropriate department 
would be the Home Office? Yes. We 
certainly attach every importance to en- 
forcement, and I think that it might well 
be undesirable for that enforcement 
power to lie outside the Home Office. I 
think that people would suspect that if 
that was the case there would be no 
real motivation for enforcement. In the 
last analysis, as we understand it, en- 
forcement would lie with the courts. 
What we feel is important in terms of 
local activities, what you might call the 
local community, is that. there should 
be local agencies of some form or other 
available to assist and to advise indi- 
viduals who need to have access to, or 
recourse to, the courts. In this sense 
the Home Office question is not irrele- 
vant; it is a different order of question. 
Certainly we would see that as the 
sponsoring agency for law enforcement, 
but I think we would possibly have to 
accept some division within the central 
structures between the functions of law 
enforcement and what one might call the 
wider co-ordination of community or 
race relations work. 
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Mr. Lane. 


451. May I probe a little more, the 
question of the Home Office, having had 
a little to do with the Department my- 
self? I agree with the witnesses that 
the Home Office could be more effective 
but I think that they are wrong in some 
of their understanding of the Home 
Office’s role and certainly in some of the 
suspicions that they have expressed. 
Taking the document as they have given 
it to us, they say that responsibility for 
the work should be removed from the 
Home Office, but they do not say to 
which other Government department it 
would be given. Would they agree that 
it is essential that a lead should be given 
by the Government in this work, by 
some senior cabinet minister? I am per- 
sonally very much in sympathy with 
what the councils are trying to do; I 
want to make that clear. If it is not 
to be the Home Secretary, who would 
they like it to be? Would they not agree 
that the answer is to have a more posi- 
tive, effective and sympathetic lead given 
by the Home Office rather than to take 
it to any other senior Cabinet minister 
that they like to name? I think that 
the short answer is, almost any other 
department. 








452. But which other department? 
In one sense it is almost irrelevant which 
department. What is at stake here is 
the confidence of the black groups in 
an existing institution where immigration 
control and the administration of the 
police are related within the Department, 
with the police reporting back in terms 
of local race relation situations to the 
whole question of community relations. 
There is a very major crisis of confidence 
between the black people and Govern- 
ment attitudes as expressed by this inte- 
grated Home Office treatment of the race 
relations and racial control situation. We 
have thought at some length but not 
in great depth, about the question of an 
alternative. The Depattment of Educa- 
tion or the Department of Social Secu- 
rity might be two possible alternatives, 
but we would strongly advocate that 
whichever other department it was, there 
should be stronger inter-departmental 
committee links to ensure a full co-ordi- 
nation of resources between departments. 
I think that this is a failing of the 
present situation. 
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453. Following on that point, whilst I 
understand what you say about law and 
order and the enforcement of immigra- 
tion controls being in the Home Office, 
is not there another side to the ques- 
tion? By virtue of having those matters 
under its control, the Home Office ought 
to be more seized of the problems of 
coloured people than any other depart- 
ment of the Government?——(Mr. 
Lawrence.) I think that that is a reason- 
able way of looking at it from your 
point of view, understanding as you do 
the machinery of the Government and 
how it works. I think that at the moment 
what we are trying to reflect is a feel- 
ing on the part of the community that 
we are involved in serving—that is, the 
ethnic minority groups, the black popu- 
lation—that this suspicion exists. At 
the moment the message comes through 
loud and clear, if you sit in my little 
office, which is an open plan shop front 
on the Harrow Road. So that the answer 
is, almost any other ministry. Some go 
as far as to say, as has happened in 
other countries, that perhaps there 
should be the creation of a new minis- 
try that would be charged with this. 
Some would go that far. I think that at 
the moment, because we are undertaking 
a consultative process, going round to 
various regional meetings, that this is 
one of the issues that is being raised. I 
think that further thought about alter- 
natives will emerge from that. I do not 
think, in trying to answer your ques- 
tion, that one could really go much 
further than that at this stage. 


454. Would you leave immigration 
control where it is? Yes. 


455. You would leave it with the 
Home Office. The next question I want 
to ask you is this. Whilst one can 
appreciate what is said about the sus- 
picions of the ethnic minority groups, the 
real question is whether or not those 
suspicions are justified. If they are 
not justified, then moving from the Home 
Office is not justified. Are the suspicions 
and complaints of the ethnic minority 
groups justified across the board in rela- 
tion to immigration control and enforce- 
ment of law and order by the police? 
——Those are questions, of course, that 
I am not sure that we can necessarily 
answer in this room. With regard to 





the relationship with the police, for 
example, the powers that we have in 
terms of dealing with complaints against 
the police are relatively limited. There 
is no independent inquiry into the police, 
so that access to the sort of information 
that might enable us to come back with 
an answer to you on that is, I think, 
perhaps not available. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


456. The words that you have used so 
far indicate that you regard community 
relations councils as some kind of a 
championing ground for black and 
brown people, ethnic minority people, but 
that was not really the essence of the 
matter in the beginning, was it? The 
whole idea was that the whole commu- 
nities should become involved to try to 
work out a harmonisation process. Of 
course, we are taking stock of that at 
the moment. But would you not agree 
that the fact that they have, by and large, 
become retarded in that setting, as being 
regarded simply as the champions of the 
blacks, has had a _counter-productive 
effect? In some localities you have not 
got that whole-hearted community par- 
ticipation that we ought to be achieving. 
Would you not say—it may be that you 
have not been masters of your own 
fate—that the fact that that attitude is 
coming to the fore, and we often hear 
of it in the localities, is in a sense a 
retrograde situation? (Mr. Evans.) It 
is certainly true, I think, that when the 
local councils were first set up and, in 
fact, the central institutions, including the 
Commission, the Government’s idea at 
the time was that they should be very 
broadly based and that they should 
attempt to develop harmonious relations. 
If the local councils have failed, and if 
the Commission has failed, I would 
suggest one of the reasons is that they 
have not adequately fulfilled the second 
role, which is that of adequately repre- 
senting black minority aspirations and 
black minority requirements. Whether or 
not we are looking for some more posi- 
tive form of social justice, or even for 
more harmonious relations, however that 
is defined, unless we get a fuller involve- 
ment and a fuller representation of these 
black minorities we are never going to 
get social justice, nor are we going to 
get harmonious relations. On my second 
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point, I would only refer to the develop- 
ing troubles with disaffected black young- 
sters who feel that they have no repre- 
sentational voice at all, who feel that they 
have no channels for communication and 
that they are completely overlooked. I 
fear that in the most limited sense if we 
are not somehow to talk more effectively 
for people like that, to help them to 
express themselves and to help them to 
formulate their own ideas and pro- 
grammes, we shall get disharmonious 
community relations, but much more 
than that, there will still be a complete 
absence of the balance that we think is 
necessary. What we think that local 
councils and the central institutions have 
got to do is to balance the harmonious 
relations and the need to take along the 
white host community, and the need 
also effectively to represent the aspira- 
tions and the feelings of the black com- 
munity. (Mr. Greaves.) I would not agree 
that the reason why local community 
relations councils have not been as suc- 
cessful as they think they ought to be 
is because of the emphasis on champion- 
ing the causes of the blacks. I think that 
the basic reason why we are in this posi- 
tion is because of the very negative 
way in which what we desire in 
good community relations is expressed. 
Harmonious community relations to me 
is a very negative term, but if we start 
to talk in terms of equal opportunities 
I think we come to something more 
positive. I would argue that because 
of this lack of any positive definition, 
the whole field of community relations 
has been bedevilled. I would not go 
along with some people who would 
argue that every white person in this 
country is a racialist. I think, that there 
are a lot of very well meaning people 
in the community—white people—who 
could make a very important contribu- 
tion to community relations, but we 
have got nothing to offer them to work 
to. Local community relations councils 
have got no power against the local 
authorities; they have got no powers 
against the central government. When 
I say “power” it is in the sense that 
a local authority is dependent upon 
which particular party is in power, oF 
which particular chief officer you are 
speaking to. They can either listen to 
you or ignore you, and that is the end 
of the matter. To get back to the 


original question, I would say that one 
of the positive things that the Govern- 
ment could do is to place some statutory 
responsibility on local authorities for the 
quality of community relations in the 
area. When that is done then we shall 
be able to say “This is what you are 
supposed to do. You have fallen down 
on the job. Why are you falling down 
on the job?” As it is now, we are at 
the mercy of the people to whom we 
have got to look to bring about har- 
monious community relations. 


Mr. Yorney.] Surely one of the great- 
est contributions. that we can make 
towards harmonious relations is in the 
social field, and as I see it it does not 
really matter whether it is the Home 
Office that is in charge or whether it is 
the Department of Social Security, or 
the Department of the Environment, The 
Government has got to decide ultimately 
that a very great deal more money has 
got to be poured into education in areas 
where there is a predominance of 
coloured children and into housing in 
areas where there are a lot of coloured 
people. Until that is done you are not 
going to get at the real problem of good 
community relations. I think that this 
all stems from education and living con- 
ditions. I can see the point, though, 
that there is something to be said for 
some co-ordination of Government 
departments concerned in this problem. 
Whether a separate department is to be 
created or whether there is to be some 
grand co-ordinator I do not know. But I 
certainly see a need for greater Govern- 
ment realisation that a very great deal 
more money has got to be spent in the 
two fields that I have mentioned and 
that there needs to be some degree of 
co-ordination between the various 
departments of the Government that are 
concerned in this. I do not quite go 
along, I think, with criticism of the 
Home Office. They are not entirely 
responsible for the problem. I agree 
with you that the present police set-up 
is wrong. We had an inquiry into 
police relations with immigrants. We 
made certain recommendations, as you 
probably know, that have so far not 
really come to fruition. I sometimes 
begin to wonder what good all these 
Select Committees are when govern- 
ments do not implement what the Select 
Committees say. 
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Mr. Bidwell. 


457. I should like to follow up what 
Mr. Greaves has said. I do not know 
what his experience is in terms of length 
of time of work in his particular locality. 
I know his locality. What is the 
area of breakthrough? You said earlier 
that you accepted that not all 
white people were racially prejudiced. 
If that is the mood that you are in, 
you are not in a very happy frame of 
mind for the future. You have got to 
accept that the majority of people in 
the country are striving not to be, and 
are becoming less so as they mix up in 
localities, at the highest and most intel- 
ligent levels, particularly of the younger 
generation. But how are you going-to 
break through? You have got no speci- 
fic representatives of black people as 
such. You have got brown people col- 
lected together in various religious 
forms and black people collected to- 
gether in religious forms, mixing with 
white people, in churches and so on. If 
you set about deliberately trying to get 
representation on a coloured basis in the 
future, are you not going to come un- 
stuck? Have you not got to work to- 
wards the situation such as we dis- 
covered recently in Atlanta in the United 
States, where quite a number of white 
people, particularly young white people, 
have helped to vote a coloured man into 
the Congress of the United States? Is 
that not your real area of travel? 
(Mr. Greaves.) I think that you have 
said what I intended better than I said 
it. This is the point that I am making. 
I feel that in community relations there 
are many white people who could be 
involved, who could do a very good 
job, but who are not involved, and I 
am saying that that is because we have 
not identified the job that they should 
be doing, because we talk in terms of 
harmonious community relations, and 
because vis-a-vis the authorities we have 
got little or no power. We are depen- 
dent upon how they react to our 
presence. That is what I am saying. 
One of the positive contributions that 
the Government could make is to make 
local authorities responsible for the 
quality of community relations in their 
areas. If I can further elaborate what 
I mean, I think that it is hopeful if the 
Race Relations Act were brought into 
line with the Equal Opportunities Com- 





mission. The person complaining would 
have access to the court and this would 
make a tremendous difference in how 
local community relations councils oper- 
ated. They have got to develop exper- 
tise in knowing and interpreting the Act. 
Whatever happens will be happening in 
public—it will happen in courts—and I 
must say that people have more confi- 
dence in courts than in a Race Rela- 
tions Board investigation that goes on 
for nine months, and at the end of it 
they say that they do not recognise that 
there was any discrimination. These are 
the sort of things, I think, that will pick 
up community relations off the ground 
because they are positive things that 
people are working to. If you look at 
other pressure groups—say, the CPAAG 
—they get a modicum of success because 
there are regulations about social security 
that they can refer to. They can put 
their interpretation on them as opposed 
to the interpretation of an officer. There 
is something concrete to work to. This 
does not exist in community relations. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


458. I have been extremely interested 
in what the witnesses have said. I hope 
that I am not going to put a long list 
of questions to you, but this does arise 
out of what you have said. First of 
all, I think you said that you did not 
feel you were representing the minority 
communities effectively. It was not that 
they did not think you were doing it, 
but the impression I got was that you 
felt that you were not doing it effec- 
tively. The first question I was going to 
ask was, is this because you feel that you 
do not know what you should be repre- 
senting, or it is that you do not know 
to whom you should be making the 
representations—that you have not got 
the right channel? Or is it that you feel 
that when you do make them there is 
no active interest in the representations 
that you make? We have heard Mr. 
Greaves’ very interesting views on this 
and I think that they are of such im- 
portance that perhaps other Witnesses 
might like to say something as well, 
although I realise that you probably 
Share views. What Mr. Greaves. was 
saying, I think, was that the present 
framework of law is such that there is 
really no way of following up repre- 
sentations and situations effectively, and 
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returned to the question of equal oppor- 
tunities. In other words, the need for 
a more positive policy rather than a 
general, rather ill-defined, community 
harmony policy. I wonder, if I have 
not confused you utterly, whether you 
can say first of all whether you know 
what you would like to represent, that 
you feel you can do effectively, and, if 
you are not doing it, is it because of 
communications, or lack of interest, or 
because, in the last resort, the enforce- 
ment channels are not really there on 
the scale that you would want?——(Mr. 
Evans.) May I possibly leave the last 
question about the institution and the 
enforcement channels to Mr. Greaves, 
who has just expressed himself on the 
subject. Perhaps he could amplify his 
reply. I should like to turn to the more 
representational question. We cerl+ 
tainly feel that we are not sufficiently 
representative at this stage, and there 
are very many reasons for this. To begin 
with, as a National Association, ours is 
a relatively youthful grouping. We are 
only beginning to discuss among our- 
selves some of the very essence of our 
work, and our failures and our successes. 
There are quite serious institutional 
obstacles to our being as representative 
as we would wish. First of all, there is 
the whole question of whether or not 
we are there to represent not only the 
ethnic communities but must include in 
the membership of our local councils 
majority representation of white institu- 
tions, like the trade unions, the churches, 
and so on, which for the most part are 
laid down in the constitutions recom- 
mended by the Community Relations 
Commission. It seems to us that these 
recommended constitutions reflect the 
very attitude which possibly we have 
got to move somewhat away from. This 
has been one of the barriers. The 
second barrier is a lack of finance—a 
lack of finance for our own activities 
and a lack of ability at local level to 
offer even small amounts to small 
groups in the community to get small 
community developments going. I think 
that increasingly, as an Association, we 
are recognising that even if we were 
by constitutional means to open up our 
membership and our representation to 
black minority groups, our membership 
would not increase overnight. We should 
have to do something which was of more 
interest to them than the things that we 





are doing at the moment. For the 
moment, apart from the politically 
active and interested individuals in the 
black community, the contacts that we 
tend to make are people who come along 
presenting cases, who require assistance 
in one particular form or another. In- 
creasingly we look in the future to the 
local councils moving down to the com- 
munity level; for instance, helping to 
get self-help projects of a very informal 
nature going, finding out what a local 
association wants to do in the way of 
forming a social club or perhaps some 
extra reading classes or some form of 
compensatory classes of a very informal 
nature, and giving help, not in a large 
scale financial way, but more by pro- 
fessional advice about how to keep 
books, how to organise meetings, and 
how to get things off the ground. It 
seems to us that as soon as you start 
to develop that sort of an interest, you 
immediately develop a reciprocal interest 
from the black community in your work. 
In our local field in Brent we have 
had experience of two ways in which 
we have communicated further with the 
local community. The first was by 
opening a bar as a sort of social club. 
The idea was mooted years ago, because 
at that time it was difficult for some 
black men to be served quickly and 
easily at a lot of the pubs in the area. 
That situation is no longer so, but by 
the time we finally got the finance for 
the club the requirement for the club 
had changed. The point is that we now 
have a social club whose members are 
mixed, white and black, but pre- 
dominantly black. We now find that 
people from the social club who are not 
normally politically active, will come 
along to our committee meetings, if for 
no other reason than to complain about 
the bar hours or the bar prices. 
Inevitably they become involved in the 
wider work which we are doing. Out 
of this club we also find that people 
have got common interests in educa- 
tional problems. We have formed out 
of our social club parent groups—people 
who are interested in doing something 
about children’s education, and so on. 
We have also been able to form groups 
of governors, and primary school 
managers, from among people whom we 
would never have been able to take into 
our catchment area had we not had a 
bar. In a _ similar development we 
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opened up youth facilities, which un- 
fortunately are temporarily closed 
because of a lack of proper premises. 
But during the period when we were 
able to have youth facilities operating 
in our premises, we discovered that 
young people wanted to come and be 
represented on our general committee. 
It was not because they wanted to 
discuss wider issues of race relations, 
but they want to be sure that the youth 
facilities would be available on Friday 
nights and that they would not be closed 
on Sunday afternoons. They had short- 
ranging problems at first that they were 
concerned to cover with us, but by the 
process of coming into our more general 
meetings they became more active and 
interested. They became known to us 
and we have become more known to 
them. By this sort of activity, which 
is very small, is not very formal and 
does not necessarily need a great deal 
of resources, you build up your own 
involvement with the black community, 
and the black community, in turn, 
wishes to become more Tepresented in 
your organisation. That is the way in 
which we wish to work, but without in 
any way reducing the representation of 
the white institutions. All the time we 
must be seeking the right sort of balance, 
because it would clearly be quite wrong 
to have local community relations coun- 
cils which were entirely black and had 
no communication with representatives 
of white institutions or with opinion 
formers, as it were, in the local society. 
Equally, there js very little point in 
having a lot of white opinion formers 
sitting round tables have fairly esoteric 
discussions when they have lost virtually 
complete contact with the ethnic groups 
that they are supposed to be com- 
municating with and, if necessary, 
helping. 


Mr. Moonman. 


459. I just want to take a point of 
detail on which you might be able 
to enlarge, and it arises from the sec- 
tion dealing with local authorities. It is 
something that is being commonly done 
anyway. One of the suggestions that 
you make in your document—item 5—is 
that consideration should be given to 
finding ways in which local authorities 
might be persuaded to give more realistic 
support to community relations councils. 


That I can understand, but I am taking 
up your point about the tendency of 
local authorities to see the community 
relations councils as a dumping ground 
for all immigrant problems which could 
be dealt with by the other agencies. 
Is this not one of the problems that you 
face in trying to establish a specialised 
way of dealing with a particular prob- 
lem? Much emphasis has been placed 
on the nature of the problem that you 
are dealing with, and Mr. Bidwell has 
commented on this, but at the same time, 
having made such a case for the special- 
ised nature of the immigrant community, 
is it terribly surprising that a local 
authority will in fact treat it in the same 
way? I think that it is probably a little 
bit hard to think of it in terms of a 
dumping ground, is it not? (Mr. 
Lawrence.) How best can I answer that? 
One of the roles of a really representative 
community relations council is to act as 
a pressure group at various pivotal points, 
and a very important pivotal point of 
power is with the local authority. There 
is a very interesting document, for 
instance, “ The Response to The Select 
Committee.” There is no shortage of 
inquiry, no shortage of statistical 
evidence, and no shortage of reports 
to illustrate the areas where work 
needs to be done—for example, housing, 
which is the responsibility of local gov- 
ernment, and, in London, of the Greater 
London Council. What is needed is the 
ability to go back and put pressure on 
the local authority and to say “ Why 
have you not done this?”. If we had 
the power to do this, we should be in a 
position to be more credible in the eyes 
of people who would wish to come to us 
with their particular problems. They 
would have reason to want to be mem- 
bers, and reason to Want to believe in us 
if we actually delivered the goods. But 
if there is report after report and no 
change in the housing allocation, for 
example, if a local authority housing 
committee does not take account of the 
fact that when we talk about sufficient 
housing to meet the needs of a particu- 
lar community, some communities have 
larger families and some smaller, issues 
such as this—— 





Chairman. 


' 460. Could I intervene at this point? 
It seems to me, and this is largely 
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historic, that you are in a very confus- 
ing situation. You talk about pressure 
groups but the pressure group is not, with 
respect, the community relations council ; 
the pressure group is the minority group. 
The community relations council, in fact, 
is-a forum at which the majority group 
is probably overwhelmingly represented. 
In other words, the community relations 
council is a forum at which the pressure 
group may exercise pressure. There are 
various considerations that arise from 
that. Is this an easy. forum for such a 
pressure group or is it, in fact, not a very 
congenial forum for the pressure group? 
But if you are talking about community 
relations councils in those terms, it is an 
entirely different job that you are talking 
about. You are also talking about the 
community relations council carrying out 
executive functions, having adequate 
financial support and possibly taking 
quasi-judicial decisions. It seems 
to me that the confusion arises because 
we ought not to be concentrating 
upon the community relations council. 
Perhaps you could have a quarterly 
meeting as a general assembly, but 
you are concentrating upon the execu- 
tive. You want an executive which 
will attract these powers, and this 
brings to a head your relationship 
with the local authority. The local 
authority can say “We are a repre- 
sentative, elected body”. There are 
plenty of other bodies which are not 
representative which still have executive, 
authoritarian powers, but they have to 
be closely defined? ——(Mr. Evans.) If I 
may say so, with respect, you have 
expressed a very limited view of the 
nature, the rdle and the activities of a 
local community relations council. I can- 
not speak for them all, clearly but I can 
certainly speak for my own in Brent, and 
for one or two others of which I have got 
personal knowledge. Perhaps now or at 
some later stage, we could go through 
some of the things that a local com- 
munity relations council will normally, or 
frequently, do, because this does, in fact, 
raise the central issue that you are posing. 
That is, that it has a whole range of 
functions and that there is a whole range 
of requirements from its expertise and in 
the nature of the way in which it carries 
out tasks, and there are difficulties in 
this. If I could refer back to Mr. Moon- 


man’s question, I should like to say a 
couple of things in relation to that. There 
are two types of case which we think that 
it is absolutely right should be handled 
by local community relations councils. 
The first is the immigration case, where 
we think that we are the local experts 
on problems of immigration, problems of 
getting families in, and problems of pass- 
ports and visas. Our community relations 
officers, by and large, are experts in this 
field, or at least at the local level they 
are aS expert as anybody else who is 
available. We think that it is quite right 
and proper that we should handle cases 
of that nature, referring them to specialist 
agencies if and when required. The 
second case is where for one reason or 
another there are immigrants who have 
a distrust of, or a Hostility towards, the 
normal agencies, whether they are the 
local housing office, the local rent office, 
the local employment exchange, and so 
on. They very often in the first place 
present themselves to us, because they 
see a sympathetic black face or a sympa- 
thetic white community relations officer. 
They know thai they can talk to them 
without some initial fear of the institu- 
tion. Whether or not their attitudes to 
the existing institutions are right or 
wrong, this is a fact. We think that it 
is quite right that we should handle these 
cases in the first instance, with the 
obvious motive of trying to steer them 
and guide them to the normal institutions 
—the employment office, and so on. We 
feel very strongly that we ought to wel- 
come these cases and that we ought to 
deal with. What we have complained 
about in our evidence is the willingness 
on the part of very many councils to 
throw out any case which happens to 
have a sort of black chap attached to it, 
in the hope that the person concerned will 
go away. We are very frequently asked 
—and perhaps Mr. Greaves will elabo- 
rate on this—to deal with problems 
which have got nothing to do with race 
or with colour at all, but are problems 
for the local authority which have been 
conveniently passed on to us because a 
black face is involved. 


461. I want to come back to the over- 
lap and confusion of lines of distinction. 
You deal with social provision. The best 
way to deal with this might well be 
through breaking the thing down and 
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having neighbourhood councils, and 
dealing with it directly so that there 
would be direct pressure for specific 
results, and there would be some organi- 
sation to back it. That is one side of 
the question. That is what I meant by 
saying that this might not be the best 
way for an ethnic minority group to 
express itself, to have to express itself 
through such a council. The other point 
is an entirely different one. We have 
at the back of our minds the whole 
time that there is a lack of confidence, 
because you are not dealing with what 
is the crucial issue, which is discrimina- 
tion. The whole burden of the argu- 
ment is that whatever you do, discrimi- 
nation continues. All I am saying is 
that, if you are going to deal with that 
effectively at grass roots level, you will 
have to think very carefully about the 
machinery, because there would have to 
be executive decisions and financial pro- 
vision would have to be made. It seems 
to me that one has to look at what has 
developed. You have got the executive 
committee. One would have to look at 
that to see whether one could have a 
body which could be recognisable and 
be publicly supported? We do not 
question that in general there must be 
a local community based body which is 
able to bring together on the one hand 
some representation of the views of the 
black minorities, because we are in the 
field of race relations, and the local 
authority, which has the resources and 
operates on most of the issues which 
matter to those black minorities. At the 
moment we see no substitute or alterna- 
tive to the local community relations 
councils, but we accept willingly that 
there are failures and weaknesses in the 
present structure. We see that there 
must be such a body, and we do not 
see any major alternative. What we see 
is the possibility of changing the existing 
local councils’ structures. 





Mr. Moonman. 


462. Suppose that this Select Commit- 
tee felt in its wisdom that one way of 
solving this particular problem was for 
guide line to be made available—not 
perhaps going quite as far as you are 
suggesting—to local councils, ‘because 
What you are describing is something 
that many of us recognise as Members 
of Parliament—the buck passing that 





goes on. The CAB continually puts 
questions to me which I am sure that 
it could well deal with. It is that sort 
of thing. Would guide lines be suffi- 
cient? In addition to that, is this not 
also a problem of communication that 
we are talking about, which is worthy 
of closer study than we have got time 
to go into? (Mr. Lawrence.) The 
answer to that is yes, using, certainly, 
the illustration of the CAB. That is 
probably perhaps the perfect one. The 
telephone rings: “‘We have got one of 
your lot here.” I think the answer is 
that it is straight back to the CAB, to 
use the normal machinery to deal with 
it. It exists, if only they will put pres- 
sure on the social services or for sup- 
plementary benefits? It is not one of 
our lot. 








Mr. Moonman.] It is not terribly 
fundamental, is it? It is a question of 
guide lines, is it not, and communica- 
tion? It is one of your five recom- 
mendations, I may say. 


Mr. Smith. 


463. Is there not a danger—I have felt 
this on reading your evidence and the 
theme running through it—that if you 
become a much more positive body, and 
have community relations councils with 
more teeth, it will be counter-productive? 
With all the criticisms which can quite 
validly be levelled at community 
relations councils at the moment, I 
think, broadly speaking—certainly those 
that I know—that they have a fairly 
general and good acceptance among 
communities, because they are not seen 
to be extremist and they are not seen 
to be pressure groups. So that while 
they may have a limited amount of in- 
fluence, that influence on the whole is 
good. I notice that at the top of page 
111 of your memorandum you say “... 
must entail the possibility of campaign- 
Ing, even where necessary marching and 
picketing”. Do you not feel that you 
will find a situation then where inevit- 
ably, not just where black and white are 
concerned but in any sphere of social 
activity, extremism comes in? Pressure 
groups tend to be motivated to a large 
extent by extremists. I fully accept what 
you say, that the Government must give 
a stronger lead, and we found this our- 
selves when we were abroad. If the 
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Government is going to give a stronger 
lead at all levels, both in national 
government and in local government, 
would it not be better to keep the com- 
munity relations councils to a similar 
style to what they are at the moment, 
with the idea in mind that although 
they can be improved they will be gen- 
erally accepted by all parts of the com- 
munity, and not regarded as yet another 
adjunct of what we here have called 
many times the race relations industry, 
containing some organisations—I speak 
for myself—of great dubiety as regards 
impartiality in what they are trying 
to do?———(Mr. Evans.) We are, of 
course, part of the race relations indus- 
try. I do not think that we are asking 
for many teeth. We have not asked for 
any legal powers of any sort. We have 
asked for rather more well established 
finance at the local level, we have asked 
for continued independence of our 
councils and the employment of our 
officers at local level, and we have asked 
for an element of representation in what- 
ever central structures exist. That is 
hardly a radical set of new teeth. But 
if I could come to your point about the 
need for picketing and marching, I can 
give you two instances from Brent. One 
was when the Race Relations Act of 1968 
was going through Parliament. If I re- 
member correctly—I am not quite certain 
about this—the official Tory line at that 
time was to abstain, and a very limited 
number of Tory Members of Parliament 
went into the division lobby against the 
Race Relations Act, including Enoch 
Powell. Two of the local Brent M.P.s 
also went into the immigration lobby 
with Enoch Powell to vote against the 
Act, against, as I understand it, the main 
Tory Whip. They were both patrons of 
the local Brent community relations 
council and we forthwith dismissed them. 
I think that if we had not done that 
we would have had absolutely no pos- 
sibility of further contact with the black 
minorities in Brent. The second ex- 
ample is this. At about the same time 
the Tory majority on Brent Council in- 
vited Enoch Powell to address a meeting 
in one of the most densely populated 
immigrant areas in Brent. At that time 
Brent Community Relations Council, for 
the first time in a number of years, 
marched and picketed and wrote to the 
Press. We did not actually throw stones ; 


it was a peaceful picket, but at least we 
marched, which was something that we 
do not normally do. But, there again, 
there were sounds coming up from the 
grass roots. I think that it was abso- 
lutely right anyway. I would have 
marched myself whether the general 
committee had agreed or not. Had we 
not made some overt, public, demonstra- 
tion of our attitude to an invitation 
to Enoch Powell at a time when black 
communities were not angry with him 
but were frightened by him, we would 
have lost all contact with the grass roots. 
Normally, we say, we are not a militant 
organisation, and we accept that by and 
large a local council has to operate with 
the local authority’ It has to persuade 
it, and it has to pressurise, but quite 
clearly if a local community relations 
council were to march and to picket on 
every conceivable issue where it was at 
odds with the local council it would be 
disregarded ; it would be quite useless. 


Chairman. 


464. Can I just interrupt? You began 
by saying “We do not want any more 
teeth ”? No, I did not say that. 


465. That is just what you said? 
I said we had not asked for more teeth. 


466. Well, if you have not asked for 
them I assume that you do not want 
them, but the Government say there 
have got to be more teeth. They say 
that the race relations legislation has got 
to be strengthened. Who is to get the 
teeth? It seems to me that this is a 
crucial question, because the whole point 
of the lack of confidence is that results 
are not being seen. The general view 
is that that is because we have to 
strengthen the race relations legislation. 
This is a serious point to you; you are 
saying that the community relations 
councils are outside this. I have been 
putting questions to you because I 
assumed that greater responsibility 
would be given, amongst other authori- 
ties, to the community relations coun- 
cils? The essential teeth that we 
would ask for are not for ourselves but 
for whatever is the equivalent of the 
Race Relations Board, the strengthening 
of the Act, and the power to go to the 
courts. 


467. If I could get this quite clear, it 
is your view, then, that the powers of 
enforcement of the Race Relations Board 
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are powers which should be kept en- 
tirely apart from those of the community 
relations councils? No. May I say 
that this is something that we have not 
resolved. It is not that there are dis- 
agreements, but we have not yet come 
to a resolution on whether or not the 
local community relations council should 
act as an agency in this matter, or 
whether it should have some relation- 
ship with a new type of local agency, 
an advice and assistance agency. There 
are very genuine questions raised here 
as to whether the normal functioning of 
the community relations council, as we 
see it today, could continue if it were 
also operating as a prime mover in the 
enforcement role. On the other hand, 
we see that it must have some contact 
with the enforcement role, and possibly 
with advisory and assistance services, 
and it is at the moment a matter for 
some discussion among us what our 
ultimate proposals will be. But certainly 
we see the essential teeth being in the 
courts, in the new Act and the powers 
that flow from that. 





Mr. Steen. 


468. Without appearing too critical, 
although it may appear so by my ques- 
tions, may J challenge some basic con- 
cepts? First of all, there is a belief in 
the non-statutory sector that the Govy- 
ernment is distrusted, that then local 
government is distrusted, quasi-govern- 
Ment bodies are distrusted, and neo- 
government bodies are distrusted. Volun- 
tary organisations then spring up and 
they will be trusted by the grass roots 


whoever they may be. That is the 
first point I want to ask you 
about. There is never any chal- 
lenge by the establishment of that 


concept; the voluntary organisation or 
the voluntary body always gets off with 
that point. I should like to hear your 
view as to why you have a special rela- 
tionship with the so-called grass roots. 
The second point, which flows from that 
is this. Although I have only been a 
Member for a short time, I have found 
in my constituency that there is a multi- 
plicity of agencies offering information. 
I have had black constituents coming to 
ask me about visas for their families, 
as have the CAB, as have the local 
councillors, as have the local solicitors, 
and as have the local neighbourhood 


councils. The argument is that because 
they have not got the answer from any 
of these people, another agency must be 
set up which will, of course, solve the 
problem, but it never does, so that a 
few years later, another agency comes 
into being. My third point, again on 
the same principle of multiplicity, is in 
regard to the urban aid fund. I am a 
critic of it because I do not believe that 
it does get to the grass roots. You are 
saying that you need more cash be- 
cause you are not getting it through 
the established channels, and there are 
immense channels. Instead of changing 
the system or putting on pressure your- 
selves, or through your grass root con- 
stituents, you are suggesting that the 
central government or local government 
should give you more cash direct. My 
three questions, therefore, are on the 
same line, that you are trying to create 
new systems rather than to change the 
existing systems?——If I may answer 
them in turn, a large number of local 
community relations councils are very 
much distrusted by the grass roots. We 
accept this and we are obviously work- 
ing all the time to Strengthen this, this 
was the point of my remarks about the 
need to involve ourselves much more 
closely with the little associations and 
groups, and self-help groups that the 
grass roots may wish to develop. By 
encouraging them and giving them some 
elp, perhaps not necessari y large finan- 
cial help, but help in their organisation, 
I think we can Overcome this mistrust. 


469. You can help them from the 
urban aid programme and get cash out 
of the urban aid programme?——_What 
is very important, though, and I think 
that you must make no mistake about 
this, is that there is nobody else who 
has as close a contact with the grass 
Toots in this respect as the community 
relations councils. The Chairman spoke 
about a majority of committee members 
being white. It is not the case in Brent. 
I cannot speak for our other members, 
but in Brent we have a general com- 
mittee which numbers between thirty and 
fifty, depending on the occasion, and we 
always have a black majority on that. 
Our = executive committee is approxi- 
mately twelve, and we normally have a 
black majority in attendance. I cannot 
speak for other councils. The black 
people on our committees, by and large, 
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are grass roots. What is a grass root? 
Most of our black people are working 
class men. If that is what is meant by 
the grass roots, we have a very high pro- 
portion of grass roots people. We cer- 
tainly are very much closer to them. 
We have local groups which at times 
are antagonistic to us because we will 
not do what they want, or we will not 
be extremist in the way that they want. 
On the other hand, they come to us for 
help; they hire our hall, or hire our 
mini-bus. We make these contacts. They 
are by no means good enough, but there 
is no substitute in race relations for the 
contacts that are provided at the 
moment by the community relations 
councils. I think that they ought to be 
strengthened, but they do exist. That 
is my reply to the first question. The 
question of duplication is entirely a 
question of methods of working. With 
an established community relations 
council, with established officers and 
reasonable administrative help, which of 
course is lacking in many cases, there 
should be no reason why proper ties are 
not made with the Citizens Advice 
Bureaux, so that they divide up the type 
of cases that they do, or with the local 
housing agencies. In Brent we send our 
housing cases to the housing aid centre, 
if it is not a question for the rent office 
or the rents tribunal. 





470. Are they all needed? Yes, I 
think so, certainly in the case of Brent. 
First of all, there is an immense problem 
of deprivation in Brent, and we cer- 
tainly have not got enough resources. 
I would welcome even further duplica- 
tion in Brent, simply to the extent that 
this increases the amount of resources 
available. Again, I cannot speak for 
other areas, but certainly in Brent this 
is the case. If there is overlapping, by 
administrative means and by the method 
of working it can easily be solved. I 
do not think that this is a major 
criticism, either of the local community 
relations council or of the other 
agencies. 


471. May I finally press you on the 
point about cash? I am going by my 
own experience but the cri de coeur is 
always ““We want more cash. It will 
solve our problem.” Everybody says 
that they want more cash or more power, 
or both, or more teeth. It is a question 


of playing the system. I am not sug- 
gesting that the system is perfect, and, 
as I say, I am not a supporter of urban 
aid, because the local authority tends 
to push what it wants rather than what 
the grass roots wants. But if yours is 
an official body with so much repre- 
sentation, as it quite clearly has, I 
should like to know what success it has 
had through the local authority with 
urban aid, and can you say something 
about the failure of the urban aid pro- 
gramme, or the success? Although the 
Community Relations | Commission 
centrally used in my experience to give 
small grants—they were so modest as 
not to have an effect—in a place like 
Brent I should have thought that you 
would have had an enormous success 
with your applications, a 90 per cent. 
success—not with your own applications, 
but in pushing grass root applications? 
(Mr. Lawrence.) Firstly, the amount 
of money that is available through the 
urban aid programme makes it a national 
lottery. Secondly, I would say that most 
community relations councils would con- 
sider it an important part of their work 
to act as a draftsman for the prepara- 
tion of urban aid requests for minority 
groups, and indeed they do that. May I 
give an example of this in the West- 
minster area. Westminster is often mis- 
leading because it is such a vast place 
with many different areas and com- 
munities. But if you look at north 
Paddington, where it borders on Notting 
Hill, you will be aware of the problems 
of black homeless youngsters, and of 
homelessness in general and of its 
relationship to job opportunities and 
other related social questions. One of 
the most outstanding examples of this is 
work in support of the Dashiki Council, 
which involved a successful application 
in, and through, Westminster City Coun- 
cil. It was argued very convincingly that 
if they wished to make a demonstra- 
tion of their concern for community 
and race relations, knowing that the area 
of work with young people was crucial, 
in terms of support, education, homeless- 
ness, and relationships with the police, 
they could do so by making a substantial 
sum of money available to a_ black 
organisation to own its own property in 
Westminster—not dissipate to its 
resources in rent—and that it could over 
the process of time become economically 
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viable and, perhaps, support another 
home. They supported this, and it was 
granted, the amount being £59,000. I 
am sure that this is done—and I know 
that it is done through my colleagues— 
in other parts of London and elsewhere 
in Britain. But it is still a national lot- 
tery. (Mr. Evans.) Might I add that it 
is a derisory total sum, and what are 
missing at the moment are, first, explicit 
criteria by which the Home Office distri- 
butes the very limited allocation and, 
secondly, criteria by which local authori- 
ties determine the priorities as they pre- 
sent them to the Home Office. Until the 
sum is increased and the methods of 
allocation are clarified, the whole field 
is going to give rise to suspicion and, 
indeed, to hostility on the part of some 
people. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


472. I speak as someone who was in at 
the beginning, so to speak. Mr. Dudley 
Smith and I were both involved in the 
1968 Race Relations Bill which eventually 
became an Act. We have said it before, 
and I think we need to say it again, that 
it became quite a soul searching activity 
in the sense that it was not polarised into 
a two party situation. It was a feeling 
out process, with doubts about having 
legislation at all, and about setting up a 
court with a new judicial system and a 
race relations procedure, and the extent 
to which we could get a two party con- 
sensus at that particular time. But would 
you not agree that the idea of the com- 
munity relations councils and the Com- 
mission was to seek a community situa- 
tion, not a pressure group situation on 
behalf of immigrant minorities. It was 
to try to break through. I am very 
depressed because there seems to be a 
deterioration in the situation that we 
desired, and we have to move on from 
there. Would you agree, with your local 
experience, that what we have now got 
is a sort of generation change in attitudes, 
bearing in mind the whole substance of 
immigration and the manner in which it 
occurred from the coloured Common- 
wealth? Essentially it was to bring in 
people to do work that white workers 
did not want to do, and there was a 
labour vacuum. There was general 
acceptance, with exceptions of course; 
many people argued that they were not 





getting a fair crack of the whip right 
from the beginning. What I want to ask 
you about the second generation prob- 
lem bears on what Mr. Smith has had to 
say. We have got a lot of young brown 
people and a lot of young blacks today, 
and they are not quite getting it straight 
how they are going to make the changes 
and how they are going to get a fair 
crack of the whip in a basically preju- 
diced society. We readily accept that, 
Mr. Greaves, as do any of us who have 
been around and who represent constitu- 
encies with very large coloured com- 
munities. You know mine in Southall. 
Anybody who has been an M_P. there 
for a number of years must know a lot 
about the problem as do other members 
of this Committee and others with 
the Home Office experience as well. 
Are you not helping to contribute 
to a process of despair, because a lot 
of these young black people and young 
brown people are not being guided in 
the direction in which you ought to be 
guiding them as to how they are going to 
Win respect? They are not going to win 
respect just by being pressure groups 
within your set-up, but by coming for- 
ward to take their place in British society 
so that people will not give a damn—I 
return to my earlier theme—as to whether 
a man is brown, black or khaki. He can 
be evaluated in a trade union, in all the 
major parties, and so on as to whether 
he is a good fellow and whether he is 
the best candidate in a given set of 
circumstances, and white people will go 
to a black man for assistance because 
he knows his way about. You do not 
seem to be on the ball, in that process? 
(Mr. Greaves.) I am glad that you 
have raised the problem of young blacks 
who have been born here. I think that 
not immediately, but in the near future, 
we are going to see another side of the 
picture. When Mr. Smith talked about 
the peaceful circumstances that exist in 
theory, I think that you can be misled 
by the apparent peacefulness of the 
situation when there is a lot happening 
beneath it. What I am saying is that it 
is not so much that we are a pressure 
group—and I think that all of us in this 
room would want some peaceful solution 
to the situation—but if we are going to 
have this, community relations councils 
ought to be able to deliver some goods. 
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As it is now, we are working in -un- 
charted waters without any rules I am 
putting the point that I made originally 
in another way. At this point in time 
I think that even the young militant 
blacks are still prepared to work through 
us into something. We ought to be able, 
some of the time, to go back to them and 
say “Yes, these are the things that you 
raised. I have spoken to so-and-so and 
it will be resolved in this way”. We are 
not able to do this at present. What 
community relations councils want, as 
opposed to a Race Relations Board sort 
of set-up, is this. We do not want laws, 
but we want to know what the laws are, 
and what the rules are, and then we will 
have a monitoring role, in terms of being 
able to say to people “ This is what you 
are supposed to be doing and you are 
not doing it. Why? ” 


Mr. Hall-Davis 

473. When you use the phrase “to be 
able to deliver the goods ”, are you think- 
ing primarily in material terms, of hous- 
ing and that sort of thing, or are you 
thinking of opportunities, acceptance, 
progression and employment? What are 
the goods that they want you to deliver 
that you are not able to deliver? 
I am thinking of both. Regardless of the 
fact that there is a Race Relations Act, 
the latest research shows that there is 
quite a lot of discrimination in employ- 
ment. One of the things that I always 
find staggering is that with the size of the 
black population in Lambeth you can 
walk into the majority of banks there and 
not see one black face behind the counter. 
As against that you can walk into the 
General Post Office and sometimes almost 
all the faces behind the counter are black. 
These are situations that still exist. We 
have got a very marginal role in all this. 
Housing, I think. is an easy point to 
demonstrate. If somebody came to me 
and said “Look, I am living in awful 
conditions ” or “I have left my furniture 
out on the pavement”. the most I 
could do would be to sympathise with 
him and probably suggest one or 
two other places that might be able 
to help. If, on the other hand, 
they come and say “My landlord has 
discriminated against me because I am 
black’, I say ‘We shall repart it to 
the Race Relations Board.” It takes 
nine months before anything happens. 








By then he has forgotten. In the first 
month he might come to me and say 
“Have you heard anything? What is 
happening? ”, but after that he has lost 
interest. So what is my position vis-a-vis 
that person? I am just somebody who 
is paid, he thinks, by the local authority, 
and I am unable to give him the sort 
of help that he thinks I should be able 
to give him. (Mr. Lawrence.) If I could 
come back to Mr. Sydney Bidwell’s sug- 
gestion that a pressure group is a nega- 
tive thing, when I use the words “ pres- 
sure group” I am not thinking always 
of pickets and extremism. I am think- 
ing of the community relations council 
as having amassed its facts, done its re- 
search, and done its homework, and then 
acting as a pressure group to change 
the system. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


474. May I just say that I think there 
is a place for extremism in certain cases? 
——Indeed, but this was not the sense 
in which I was using it. It was pressure 
group primarily in that sense. If I can 
give an example of this, in the London 
area it has taken us three years of con- 
sultations through the regional grouping 
of community relations officers in 
London, with the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, for them to release re- 
sources to appoint three experimental 
education liaison officers. It is after an 
attempt of three years that the case has 
been recognised. The three experimental 
appointments are there, and in principle 
they have accepted a move to an estab- 
lishment of twelve to cover all the inner 
London boroughs. The case was made, 
and is recognised by them because they 
know that it is in their interests if they 
are to fulfil their obligations under the 
Education Act in the context of teach- 
ing in a multi-racial situation in our 
schools. That is the sort of pressure 
group that I mean—marshalling your 
facts, convincing people that you are in 
the right, and they will then respond. 
The same is true, for example, of the 
limited amount of work that councils 
have done in the employment field. I 
think that it would be true to say that 
local councils realised the need for em- 
ployment specialists before the Com- 
mission moved to have employment 
specialists. Most of the body of expertise 
in this field lies not with the Com- 
mission, but in the field, and once again 
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it was a question of winning resources 
to do the job. For example, my own 
employment officer is paid for by IBM, 
who have recognised their role as indus- 
trial citizens to make that sort of con- 
tribution to us. Others are funded in 
other ways. But this is a very early 
piece of work and the room for influence 
in the trades union movement for ex- 
ample is immense. Very little has been 
done beyond passing a couple of resolu- 
tions in the trades union movement. 
But these links are being forged to get 
large employers, as they do in the United 
States of America, to declare an em- 
ployment policy, to keep statistics so that 
you can check and monitor their person- 
nel policies to see if equality of job 
opportunity exists, and that is the way 
in which I used the word “ pressure ”. 
It is a friendly pressure, if you like, 
but nevertheless it can become fierce if 
necessary. 


Mr. Smith. 


475. I accept what you say, but how 
do you equate it with the statement that 
you make in the summary of your 
recommendations about the present 
racialist immigration policies? If ever I 
saw a provocative statement, that is it, 
and I should like to know what present 
immigration policies are racialist in this 
country? (Miss Francis.) I think that 
there is no doubt that they are racialist. 
In fact, at our last annual general meet- 
ing the policy was accepted by the 
members that we should work to try to 
change them. I think that if you look 
at the immigration policy at the moment 
you will find that very large sections 
of people who are kept out, are kept 
out on the basis of their colour, and that 
there are citizens of this country who 
are not allowed in who are black, and 
those who are not citizens are allowed 
in because they come under the patrial 
clause. I do not want to go into this 
in detail but I think that we would not 
dispute that there is an element of 
racism in it. It is a very strong word 
to use, I agree, but certainly the criteria 
at the moment seem to be based on 
the colour of people’s skins. I think 
that there is no doubt about this, that 
various Home Secretaries have made 
statements saying that part of the policy 
in improving community relations must 
be to reduce to the very minimum the 





number of black people who are allowed 
into this country, and that is why we 
say that the two go together. 


476. I do not want to develop this 
point but there are many people who 
have got good will towards the idea of 
establishing far better race relations in 
this country than there are at present, 
who would argue very strongly that far 
from being racialist the immigration poli- 
cies at present, both of the last Govern- 
ment and of the present one, are reason- 
ably enlightened and reasonably sensible. 
There may well be others, and I think 
that they may well form the majority 
of people in this country, who would 
argue for much tougher and much 
stronger immigration policies than we 
have at present. But I would have 
thought that that kind of statement was 
in itself provocative. It is not likely 
to encourage me, if I am a layman with 
a latent amount of good will towards 
the community relations councils, to 
respond and say “Yes, I will support 
them”, because by doing this you are 
automatically pressurising in one par- 
ticular direction? It may be provoca- 
tive, but I do not think that community 
relations councils are entirely in the busi- 
ness of making bland statements. I think 
that obviously they have to say some- 
thing which is definite, and I think that 
one of the things that they are saying is 
that there is a need for racial equality 
in this country. I think that we would 
not make any apology for that. I think 
that we recognise that there are going 
to be people who do not agree with 
you. We do not believe in having fights, 
on the whole, as we have said, but I 
think that there is a case for saying 
what we believe to be true, and saying 
it as firmly as we can and trying to per- 
suade people in a positive way that what 
we believe is right. I think that most 
councils would agree with that view. 


Mr. Lane. 


477. May I suggest that before com- 
munity relations councils g0 on making 
statements about immigration policy they 
take a little more trouble to understand 
the depth of it. I would rather leave it 
at that, having had a good deal to do 
with this, both with the National Front 
and with a lot of other people in this 
country. But could I come back to the 
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worry that I feel——?-—_(Mr. Evans.) 
That is a very unfair statement. 


Chairman. 


478. We are dealing with the organi- 
sation of race relations. For the very 
good reason that we have a limited field 
of inquiry, we have got to concentrate 
our attention on that, so that I would 
ask you to be restrained on both sides? 
——(Mr. Lawrence.) Could we just give 
some answer? 


Chairman.] No, you cannot. I do not 
want you to do that. As Chairman I 
apologise. I have allowed this discussion 
to run on. We know that the Govern- 
ment is considering the strengthening of 
race relations, but we have not dealt with 
that subject, and it would be very 
unfortunate if ex parte statements were 
made and we did not pursue them. 


Mr. Lane. 


479. Could I just leave it at this? I 
am very concerned with the credibility 
of community relations councils and am 
desperately anxious for them to play on 
effective role, broadly in the way that 
they are trying to do it, and that is why 
I made that comment in passing. What 
I wanted to ask was whether our visitors 
can help me in the difficulty that I feel 
over much of the questions and answers 
so far this afternoon on their central 
role. I understand why you say that 
you feel that your job has more and 
more become one of advocate for the 
minority groups, because you want to 
help get rid of discrimination, and 
because you want to widen opportunities. 
So do I, but do you not agree that if 
we are to persuade the white majority 
to be more tolerant, and to go along 
with equal employment opportunities 
policies, the community relations coun- 
cils’ influence with the white majority 
will be lessoned if that majority thinks 
that the community relations councils are 
merely advocates for the minorities? This 
seems to be a dilemma, or a vicious circle. 
Are we not going to get out of it by 
your broadening your role somewhat, 
from the picture that I have got of your 
views this afternoon, into a role which 
is going to be related to the worries 
and the feelings of the white majority 
as well as effectively representing the 
views of the minority? Can you com- 








ment on that? (Mr. Evans.) Clearly, 
as I have suggested before, we have got 
to get the right balance between these 
two. My feeling and, I think, that of 
the Association, is that the balance has 
moved too far towards appeasing almost, 
white majority attitudes, and that we 
have done this to an extent that we are 
in danger of losing an important contact 
with the communities whose problems 
we are here to help to overcome. (Miss 
Francis.) In our paper we outline what 
we felt were the three main elements in 
community relations work. Two of those 
were working for equal opportunity in 
key areas, such as housing and employ- 
ment, and the third one was the question 
of general social disadvantage. This is 
a fairly important element because I 
think that what community relations 
councils must do is to realise that a lot 
of work that they are doing affects the 
white population as much as the black. 
I think that this has been said; it was 
said earlier on. I think that this is 
something they should be aware of. I 
do not think, however, that the job of 
the community relations council is to be 
a broad based political party working 
for everybody against general social 
disadvantage. That is the job of other 
organisations, but I think that it must 
recognise that, and it must define its 
‘policies in those terms as well, and 
realise when it is talking about dis- 
advantage and not just the interest of the 
black minorities. I think that it should get 
that message over, and it will get that 
message over, to the community at large. 
What it must do is to see that for black 
people still, at his particular point of 
social development, their problems are 
often worse simply because they are 
black, and I think that that is the par- 
ticular job of the community relations 
council in terms of action while recog- 
nising the more general question of dis- 
advantage. If the white community 
does not understand it, I hope that it 
will come to understand it, and I think 
that it is the job of the community 
relations council to get that message 
over. 


Chairman. 


480. Not quite unrelated to that is the 
point of charity status. The point is 
taken that “Our constitution takes this 
form because we have got to satisfy the 
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Charity Commissioners”. How import- 
ant is that to you? (Mr. Evans.) It 
is not terribly important, because most 
of the local councils who resent that 
situation have long since discarded those 
parts of the constitution. 





481. Have you any idea of the pro- 
portion that have discarded it? (Miss 
Francis.) I think that most community 
relations councils have charitable status. 
I think that the majority have. 





482. But some at any rate have dis- 
carded it?-—_(Mr. Evans.) The difficulty 
arose some time ago, when SET was in 
operation. This was one of the charges 
that was alleviated by the operation of 
the Charity Commissioners’ rules. In 
that event, some councils, my own in- 
cluded, had to trade SET for some free- 
dom to make the sort of political 
statements that we wished to. To some of 
them it was quite a hardship at the time 
although the sums involved were small, 
but now it is much less of an issue since 
the financial benefits accruing on the 
whole are small, although some councils 
may find in other forms of grant aid 
that they are penalised if they do not 
accept charitable status. 


483. But overall it would be no great 
loss to lose charitable status. In the case 
of those councils that in some measure 
depend upon it, are there ways of getting 
round this? What I have in mind is 
that as you develop you have to ride 
a tightrope. You do not want to lose 
the voluntary support that you have got. 
At the same time, if you are seeking 
powers and additional functions, you 
have to conform more to criteria regard- 
ing constitution and that sort of thing, to 
Satisfy the public purse, and to Satisfy 
the enforcement procedures? (Miss 
Francis.) I do not think that there is 
any evidence that charitable status had 
prevented councils from doing these 
things. It may have done so theoretically, 
but I do not think it has ever come to a 
crisis. I know that one council in par- 
ticular went into this in great detail 
because they did not have charitable 
status and wanted to know what the dis- 
advantages were in having it. They could 
not see very many, I think because in 
reality it does not seem to prevent 
councils on the whole from doing 
things. I think that the disadvantage of 





not having charitable status now is just 
from the point of view of getting grants 
from certain grant-making bodies—that 
it has to be done through some trust or 
other. I do not quite understand the 
technicalities. 


484. If I may also return to it, I was 
making the same point about distin- 
guishing between the executive and the 
council for the same reason. This might 
provide a formula whereby _responsi- 
bilities could be put upon the executives 
and the councils would not be lost ; 
the councils would still remain. It seems 
to me that your functions have de- 
veloped. You are really doing a lot of 
things that are very difficult to trans- 
late through one simple machine?—— 
(Mr. Evans.) This is something that I 
hoped we would return to. I will not 
say the average council, but certainly the 
larger councils of which I am aware, 
now consist of some form of general 
committee and some form of executive 
committee. But there is also a whole 
Series of sub-groups. I do not mean 
just committees and fora, but working 
groups—parent groups, school governor 
groups, people who have regular dia- 
logues with the police, people who sit 
on the sub-committees and committees 
of the local authorities, and people who 
sit on the Bench. There is an extra- 
ordinary diversity, not only of activities, 
but the forms that these activities take 
and the structures around which they 
revolve. It is no longer true to think 
simply of a council with an executive 
committee meeting once every six 
months. This is no longer the pattern. 


485. It is seeking two objectives—to 
retain the voluntary side of it, the spora- 
dic, inventive side of it, and at the same 
time to try to provide a sufficiently 
formal structure to make you eligible for 
the greatest grant aid. In that regard, 
how have the regional organisations de 
veloped? At the back of your mind 
you have also the wish to contribute 
more to national policy?—This jis very 
important because in the past local] 
councils have felt terribly inhibited and 
isolated because of their relationships 
with the Commission, which is some- 
thing that perhaps we might come on 
to later. There has been a complete 
lack, or at least there was a complete 
lack, of any co-ordination, whether at 
regional or national level. There was 
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a complete lack of feedback to councils 
of their joint experiences, and an inabi- 
lity by councils to feel that they could 
mutually express their particular ideas 
on issues which were very important to 
them but for which there were no real 
organisations, and to which requirements 
the Commission did not respond ade- 
quately. The regional side is a part 
of the pattern, towards a national asso- 
ciation, and we find, particularly in the 
London and Midlands areas, and in the 
north-west, that they are extremely suc- 
cessful. We find that there are very 
genuine problems of a regional nature 
which would not interest other regions, 
but where more than one community 
relations council must come. together, 
perhaps for the employment, or the orga- 
nisation, of a special employment officer 
or, in the case of London, for these 
specialist education appointments, and 
so on. It has been extremely successful, 
not only in terms of the frequency of, 
and attendance at, meetings, but in the 
actual activities which have developed 
through these regional groups. Mr. 
Malcolm Lawrence is the secretary of 
the London region. I do not know 
whether he would like to expand on 
this in the case of London. (Mr. Law- 
rence.) Obviously in London there are 
the Greater London Council, the Inner 
London Education Authority, and the 
local authorities, and they share 
certain powers. We rapidly found 
that if we were to influence the 
Inner London Education Authority 
or the Greater London Council we 
needed to have a common voice; we 
needed common policies. Once again, 
I come back to the proper use of a 
pressure group, that we would work out 
our priorities and go with a united 
voice. In the early days there was no 
adequate way of sharing with other 
councils what was going on. If I have 
got a bright idea and I go in with it, 
I may close the door to other people, 
whereas if we agree that it is some- 
thing common to us all, we go after it 
with a common purpose. One of the 
very useful things that we were able to 
do on a regional basis was when we 
became acutely aware of the fact that 
if we were to be a body of expertise in 
relation to immigration and the nation- 
ality law we had to educate ourselves. 
We therefore mounted a three day 
seminar on immigration and nationality 


law and invited various speakers. This 
conference was mounted and all the lec- 
turers, and they were professional 
lecturers and not amateurs, gave their 
services free of charge. This is just 
another example of the involvement of 
people in our work, and of the sort of 
expertise that can be attracted, and the 
way in which we are creating, learning 
for ourselves, an expertise in what we 
are supposed to be doing in and through 
community relations councils. 


486. How far does it affect the Com- 
mission? Does the regional activity 
affect the work of the Commission itself? 
——(Miss Francis.) I think that the 
Commission is aware of what is going 
on at regional level. I think that in 
London, at any rate, the relationship is 
a better one, with the development 
officers there, but when you look at the 
work of the regional development 
officers that we have mentioned, there is 
only a marginal link between what the 
regional groups do at the moment and 
the activities of the regional development 
officers. I think that there is some 
link ; I think that they do take some 
notice of what comes out of those 
groups. This really underlines the point 
that we have tried to make, that there 
are regional groups which we feel should 
have some resources of their own to 
undertake regional work. There are 
regional development officers to do this, 
but the two do not really come together 
as much as we feel that they could do, 
if there was a closer link between them. 


487. You have got better machinery 
now, have you not, for dealing with 
questions like this? Do you mean 
with the Joint Consultative Committee? 





488. Yes?—Yes, that is certainly a 
great improvement on the previous 
situation. 


489. With regard to the Commission 
itself there are two points which really 
go together. One is that the ethnic 
minorities should have better representa- 
tion on the Commission, and the other, 
which I would regard as a distinct, 
separate point, is that you should have 
some representation because of your 
activities. In other words, you are asking 
for a participatory representation? 
(Mr. Evans.) I think that this is a mini- 
mum requirement. 
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490. I am merely putting them as 





separate things? They are separ- 
ate, although ultimately we hope 
that with a proper development 
of the local community relations 
councils along the lines that we 


were indicating previously, there would be 
a very much stronger representation of 
minority elements on the councils them- 
selves. Perhaps it might be adequate 
to have a single representation from 
local community relations councils, but 
one would have to see how the local 
community relations councils developed. 
But certainly these are at the moment 
two separate issues. In terms of working 
relationships, and the need for much 
closer involvement between the field and 
the centre, this is not going to be 
successfully achieved until there is a 
greater element of mutual respect, which 
can only come if there is some form 
of representation. At the moment there 
is no question that on all matters of 
substance, the Commission disposes, and 
nobody in the field does, except, and 
this is only marginally, through the 
National Association, and through the 
community relations officers’ group of 
ASTMS. Except through their pressures 
on the Commission through the JCC, 
and this can only be marginal, the 
Commission disposes. There is no 
Possibility for the local field to show 
that it has respect for or disrespect for 
or lack of faith in the Commission by 
any elective process, and I think that 
until this is changed you will not get 
the kind of co-operation, which is 
necessary, which the Commission them- 
selves say is hecessary, and which ob- 
viously the Home Office badly requires. 


Mr. Lane. 


491. Could I ask one question about 
the permanent staff of local community 
relations councils? Are you satisfied 


with the general quality of applications 
that you are getting at the moment for 
new posts in the community relations 
councils? Is there anything you would 
like to say to us about that? It is a 
very difficult problem. Historically, they 
have been extremely badly paid. We 
have managed, with the Commission, to 
get salaries increased. We think that in 
future this will help because there is a 
more reasonable level of salary, but it 
is an area in which at the moment 
there are very few senior, experienced 
men. Inevitably it is going to take time 
for the incoming younger assistant 
officers to develop their careers so that 
we can increase the number of able 
men. There is a number of very able 
men indeed in this position but they are 
limited in number. We hope that the 
salaries we have now got, plus the time 
that will be necessary for new recruits 
to come in, will give us a reasonable 
cadre. 





Chairman. 


492. Thank you very much indeed. It 
was very good of you to help us this 
afternoon. We appreciate the memor- 
andum that is before us. May I empha- 
sise again that if you feel that you can 
let us have further advice, reasonably 
soon, because we shall have to turn to 
the report fairly soon, it will be a great 
help to us But, meanwhile, thank you 
very much. We are, of course, very 
appreciative of the work that you are 
doing and we realise that this is crucial 
work in the field of race relations? —— 
We are very grateful to you for. this 
opportunity. I think perhaps that we 
Should like to take advantage of your 
offer and put to you some further sub- 
missions, particularly on these more 
detailed aspects which are still under 
consideration. 
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Chairman. 


493. Mrs. Kent, we are greatly 
obliged to you for coming before the 
Committee. We owe you an apology 
if we caused you some inconvenience 
on the last occasion when we 
endeavoured to meet. This is particu- 
larly unfortunate because if we read the 
analysis prepared by the Community 
Relations Commission you rank high 
among the departments in giving positive 
support to the recommendations of this 
Select Committee; and we appreciate 
the fact very much that you have a 
special advisory unit. In view of the 
fact that we have not asked you to put 
in a paper to us I wonder whether you 
could in the first instance deal generally 
with the issue of how effective the special 
unit has proved to be within the Depart- 
ment; what relations it has with the 
Home Office ; whether it is able to do 
anything about employment issues in 
government departments, nationalised 
industries, local authorities as well apart 
from private industry; and, lastly, to 
make this a very comprehensive opening, 
how far this work has been affected by 
the creation of the Manpower Services 
Commission, and how far are you able 
to influence the work that they do? 
(Mrs. Kent.) I will ask Mr. Edwards, 
who has given evidence here before and 
who has very long experience of the 
advisory unit, to speak on this series of 
questions. If I may make a comment 
on the last one, I think he will tell us 
that the work of the race relations 
employment advisers is carying on with 





just as close co-operation with the 
employment service as it did when that 
was part of the Department. (Mr. 
Edwards.) This is a fairly lengthy set of 
questions that you have put. 


494. I have put it in this way because 
very often you come before us with a 
paper where you set out the general 
position. I thought it unfair to you if 
we went on to particular issues without 
giving you the chance to speak gene- 
rally?——There is a small advisory unit 
in the Department of Employment ; I am 
the principal in direct charge of this and 
I have a number of executive staff under 
me. Perhaps I can deal first of all with 
the question of relationships with other 
departments in Whitehall. We are in 
close and regular touch with the Home 
Office where central responsibility for 
race relations matters lies. There are 
two sorts of contacts here. There is an 
official committee where formal con- 
sideration is given to matters which 
affect us and other departments. There 
is also a good deal of informal contact 
in the way of exchange of letters, tele- 
phone conversations, etc. This sort of 
contact also exists with other depart- 
ments concerned in Whitehall; in par- 
ticular, the D.E.S. is probably the depart- 
ment with whom we have most regular 
contact. They have responsibilities for 
language training and matters  con- 
cerning literacy and numeracy training. 
Our regional organisation consists of 
a number of race relations employ- 
ment advisers who are attached to the 
Department of Employment regional 
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offices. There are in post at the moment 
ten staff. These are normally at senior 
executive officer level ; that is roughly a 
middle management grade. We have 
some plans to expand this service. In 
the Committee’s report on Employment 
last summer, the Committee commented 
on the fact that although the race rela- 
tions employment advisory service was 
an excellent concept, the areas which it 
had to cover were rather too large. 
We are still considering the best 
way of expanding the service. 
Our main contact with industry. 
in promoting equal employment 
opportunities for coloured workers is 
through the race relations employment 
advisers; they have contact with vir- 
tually all the industries in their areas. 
This may also be reinforced by con- 
tact at a more senior level in the regional 
office through the regional director who 
is an assistant secretary if it is thought 
desirable that he should be in some 
way involved with the work of the ser- 
vice. The last point that I have a note 
of that you mentioned was whether we 
are in any way involved in promoting 
equal employment policies in the Civil 
Service. The answer to that is Yes, we 
are. We were involved in the nego- 
tiations with the Civil Service Depart- 
ment which led to the promulgation 
amongst government departments of the 
equal opportunities circular a little while 
ago. We are very active in our own 
department in this. We have clearly 
stated to all staff that we are an equal 
employment opportunity employer, and 
we monitor this by a count of our own 
coloured staff. I hope that gives you the 
general picture. 


495. What are your relations with the 
Community Relations Commission which 
has its own employment officers? 
These relations are of a close sort. 
They are essentially informal; but we 
are in regular touch at headquarters 
level and the race relations employment 
advisers are in touch with local CROs, 
particularly those with employment 
responsibilities. You may know, for 
instance, about the project which was 
proposed by the Community Relations 
Commission concerning the London 
Business School for a series of case 
Studies to be undertaken. The Depart- 
ment has agreed in principle to support 


this, and we are now negotiating with 
the London Business School on the 
details of the commissioning of these 
studies. (Mrs. Kent.) We do accept 
the desirability of enlarging the small 
group of race relations employment ad- 
visers. The difficulty has been that the 
Department of Employment group as a 
whole is very short of the particular 
levels of staff who are believed to be 
best able to handle this kind of work. 
But we shall certainly be increasing the 
cadre this year, beginning with the 
regions in. greatest need of extra staff. 


Mr. Steen. 


496. My question is not an attack 
upon you; but something worries me 
constantly when I hear these sorts of 
words used—research, advice, negotia- 
ting, promoting; they are all somewhat 
ethereal terms as against the actual nitty-~ 
gritty of what goes on to create change 
so that you get equal opportunities. | 
appreciate that you have got to have 
meetings and you have got to seek and to 
give advice. But what does it look like 
at the other end when it comes out in 
the wash? Can you say what in fact 
the improvements have been, if there 
have been any at all? (Mr. Edwards.) 
I think this relates to the effectiveness 
of the race relations employment advis- 
ory service as it is at present organised. 
I do not think there is a simple answer 
to that question. The best approach I 
can make to it is to say we believe that 
in this field one of the things which has 
to be done is to change attitudes. We 
believe that through the educational 
work of the advisers it is possible in a 
number of instances anyway to remove 
prejudices and misunderstanding and to 
supply information which will enable 
prejudice to be removed. For example, 
the sort of thing I have got in mind is 
that there may be a substantial 
number of workers in a plant who 
are Muslims and there are religious 
holidays and festivals falling at a certain 
time of the year, which will cause 
some disruption to production schedules. 
It is possible in these circumstances 
to explain to everybody concerned, 
that is the management, the unions, 
and the ethnic minority involved in 
the situation, that it is necessary not 





just to ignore this but to make some 


specific arrangement or to build in to 
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the procedures of the firm arrangements 
by which it is understood that so much 
leave can be taken at these times. Ad- 
mittedly this is a specific case, but I 
think in such circumstances that it does 
help unless there is deeply entrenched 
prejudice. I am not sure how frequently 
that sort of prejudice is still encountered. 
I am sure that it exists in some places, 
but I do not think it is very common. 
I would agree that the sort of service 
supplied by the advisers is likely then to 
be a good deal less effective. : 


497. You can see my line of concern. 
Taking Mrs. Kent’s comment even that 
more people and more experts of the 
right grade are coming in, is this an 
open ended situation? Are more and 
more people coming into the service, 
and are we getting the results out at the 
other end? Is there any evidence or 
material or statistics on this? I do 
not think it is possible to provide statis- 
tics in this sort of work. We would 
very much welcome them if we were 
able to produce them. I simply do not 
think it is possible to do that. The 
position at the moment is that the staff 
are few and thinly spread by almost any 
standard. The sort of increase we have 
got in mind would bring us up to what 
would be the minimal satisfactory level. 
When we have reached that stage we 
should want to consider very seriously 
in what way the service should develop. 





Mr. Wilson. 


498. This thin spreading of the staff 
answers the question that I was going 
to ask. So far as your work is con- 
cerned, do you originate inquiries and 
action or does something have to happen 
to bring it to your attention and then 
you become involved? We are in- 
volved with employers in both ways. In 
a number of instances, trouble of some 
sort may arise in a firm which will 
involve the ethnic minorities there. 
Where the race relations employment 
adviser is well known in the area, the 
employer may well ring him up and 
ask him to come in and give advice about 
the sort of procedures which should be 
followed to try to solve the difficulty. 
But, increasingly, we see the need for 
the advisers to be out-going and to be 
taking the initiative in making contacts 
with employers. This brings me back to 





the answer I gave a moment ago. Their 
numbers are so thin that there are 
obvious limitations on the number of 
cases which they can do that with at the 
monient. 


499. Is it the position that you have 
a backlog of cases which you have not 
been able to investigate, or is it the 
position that you think there are a num- 
ber of issues which could be dealt with 
if only you went out and discovered 
them?——-The answer is Yes to both 
those questions in that we are quite sure 
that there are employers who need to 
do a lot more than they are doing at 
the moment. In a number of regions 
there are employers who have been in 
contact with the advisers and who have 
been told that they will be given every 
priority that is possible but they will 
have to go on the end of the waiting 
list and it may be a month or two before 
anybody can get round to talking to 
them. 


500. On your staff have you got any 
one of the ethnic minorities? On the 
headquarters staff the senior executive 
officer who is responsible directly to me 
is a member of an ethnic minority ; and 
he does have considerable dealings with 
employers. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


501. Since we have an array of talent 
in front of us, I have met Mr. Edwards 
before out in the field during the work 
of this Committee; and I know he is 
bound to have a great deal to say. How 
do all our guests fit into the scheme 
of events? (Mrs. Kent.) I should 
perhaps have introduced my colleagues 
at the beginning. Mr. Galbraith is 
Secretary of the Manpower Services 
Commission. Mr. Smart, who has given 
evidence to this Committee before in a 
different capacity, is now with the Train- 
ing Services Agency. Mr. Sullivan has 
recently taken charge of the race relations 
branch in which Mr. Edwards’ unit is 
situated. Mr. Senior is from the Employ- 
ment Service Agency. 





502. First of all, how does it seem 
to you from on high? How does it 
seem down below? What results are 
you getting? Are attitudes changing 
within your experience? Is it working 
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out from your point of view? Are em- 
ployers giving coloured people equality 
of opportunity? Are trade unions 
accepting them? I think the answer 
is Yes. The race relations employment 
advisers are very well received by both 
sides of industry. The fact that they are 
attached to the Department of Employ- 
ment, which has a very long tradition of 
dealing with both sides of industry, is 
a great help there. They are, of course, 
in touch with other parts of the Depart- 
ment of Employment group, such as the 
Advisory Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service, who may be able to help if, 
as is sometimes the case, the race rela- 
tions problem is an aspect of a personnel 
Management problem generally. (Mr. 
Edwards.) If the question also referred 
to the extent to which discrimination 
or disadvantage still exists in employ- 
ment, the best thing I could do is refer 
to the findings of the two P.EB.P. studies 
which were published last year on racial 
disadvantage and racial discrimination, 
and perhaps say that we would not dis- 
agree with the general findings of those 
studies. These showed that there had 
been some progress in removing discri- 
mination in the employment field. For 
example it is now almost unheard 
of that anybody should display or 
attempt to display a discriminatory notice 
or a discriminatory vacancy which said 
quite specifically that members of ethnic 
minorities were not wanted in a par- 
ticular job. It remains a fact, neverthe- 
less, that rather more subtle and covert 
patterns of discrimination still exist. 
There are situations in which perhaps 
unconsciously people of ethnic minority 
origin are not given full equality of 
opportunity. One cause of this may be 
discrimination. Another cause may simply 
be disadvantage ; there may be difficulties 
over language for example. We are doing 
everything we can in this field by pro- 
moting a scheme for language training. 





Chairman. 


503. Could I ask you a general ques- 
tion about this? When you refer to 
these studies, the impression, just as you 
have given, is that there is not so very 
much evidence of active discrimination 
but there is what you have described as 
covert discrimination and there is also 
negligent discrimination. It seems to me 


that to deal with those matters does 
require a good deal of resources; it 
means monitoring and inquiring ; and all 
this makes a demand upon manpower. 
Mrs. Kent has already told us about the 
difficulties you have in recruiting your 
own staff. What are the difficul- 
ties in recruiting in the context of 
this demand to deal with these problems? 
What do you regard as the top 
priorities? (Mrs. Kent.) We published 
a little while ago a booklet entitled 
“Take Seven” with which I think you 
are familiar and which examined the 
personnel policies of a number of fairly 
enlightened firms and ended with recom- 
mended guidelines which we hoped 
industry would follow. I think that this 
kind of activity, which flows directly 
from the practical work of our race 
relations employment advisers, is the way 
we would hope to spread over a wider 
field the benefit of the experience which 
our small cadre has obtained. This is 
an example of the way we try to do so. 
We cannot staff the personnel depart- 
ments of the whole of industry. What 
Wwe are hoping to do in co-operation with 
the race relations agencies and others 
concerned is to get the right attitude 
in these personnel departments and to 
do it by giving as much information as 
we can, based on the work of our 
Specialist unit. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


504. I believe it is a fact that employ- 
ment exchange managers come together 
on these matters from time to time. I 
do not know how they do it. Do they 
have conferences? They contact each 
other. What I am trying to get at is 
that we have been given evidence in 
previous inquiries in two employment 
studies in the past. This particular Com- 
mittee has gone out into the country as 
a whole, unlike during this inquiry when 
we are not visiting various parts of 
Britain, although we have recently 
returned from the United States. We 
had in earlier days very open rejection 
of the idea of having coloured people 
for various reasons. Managers of local 
exchanges would Say that it was pretty 
commonplace for an employer to say 
“Don’t send any coloureds ; it will cause 
trouble”. To what extent is that kind 
of attitude being monitored by you as 
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a State department? To what extent are 
you taking real soundings from your 
local managers as to what the facts really 
are, or are you too far on high to really 
Know? If that should be the case, as 
the Chairman has hinted in his line of 
questioning of you, have you any ideas 
as to the manner in which you can 
strengthen your line of communications 
between yourselves as a government 
department and the feedback in the 
localities themselves, as to how this 
pattern is generally working out?- I 
know in broad terms how it works out 
in my own locality, but I do not know 
how it compares with other places which 
have very high numbers of people from 
the West Indies and from Asia? (Mr. 
Galbraith.) Would it help the Committee 
if Mr. Senior, who is director of services 
in the Employment Services Agency and 
therefore responsible for employment 
offices, were to comment on that ques- 
tion and deal as welll at the same time 
with the question of relations between 
exchange managers, himself, and the race 
relations branch? (Mr. Senior.) The 
answer to the question do we monitor 
this is No. The procedure is that when 
an employer for example says he has a 
vacancy and he says he wants to dis- 
criminate, if we think he is going to 
discriminate we refer this situation to 
the race relations employment adviser. 
and he picks it up from that point. I 
think you are arguing that had we kept 
Statistics of the number of references 
over the years we would have expected it 
to decrease. Our subjective view is that 
it certainly has decreased because it is 
now rare to find this happening. What 
happens is that when we get the situa- 
tion, the local manager is brought in 
straight away. This is not left to the 
employment clerk or the employment 
supervisor; this goes to the manager 
straight away. He approaches the em- 
ployer. If he can get over the problem, 
he does; and that is that. We know 
nothing about it. If he cannot and the 
employer insists that he is going to dis- 
criminate, then he tells him “I am sorry, 
but we cannot accept your vacancy”. 
But we do not leave it like that. We 
pass it over to the race relations employ- 
ment adviser ; and it is from that point 
I suppose that statistics arise. This 
links to the question have we enough of 
these RREAs; and the answer is No. 





and Mr. C. SENIorR. 





DE are trying to do something about 
that. But there are no definite statistics 
which can say that in 1970 for example 
5,000 employers tried this on and now 
there are 1,000 in 1974 who tried this 
on. The subjective feeling is that they 
have decreased considerably and it is 
rare for an employer to come now posi- 
tively showing discrimination. Our 
biggest problem is now to try to look 
behind the scene when we think that 
somebody might be discriminating. But 
over the last five years a tremendous 
amount of work has gone on in this 
field, and very few of the bigger em- 
ployers would subscribe to this now; it 
is usually the small ones. 


Mr. Smith. 


505. Could I ask a question which was 
perhaps touched on originally at the very 
beginning of this evidence this after- 
noon? There has been an implication 
in the evidence given to us by some out- 
side consultative bodies that the Home 
Office is the wrong government depart- 
ment to be vested with the problem of 
looking after race relations in this 
country at an official level. The impli- 
cation also has been that together with 
other government departments this has 
been something of a necessary bore to 
be gone through in a routine manner 
and not to get the kind of priority that 
many people would like to see given to 
it. I wonder if our experts from the 
Department of Employment would com- 
ment on whether they think the Home 
Office is the right official body to be 
master-minding the question of race 
relations in this country and whether or 
not it is approached in their experience 
with a degree of enthusiasm or merely 
as a routine exercise? (Mrs. Kent.) 
I am not sure I can answer that ques- 
tion. I certainly have no other sug- 
gestion to put forward. We are the 
employment department; we deal with 
the employment aspects of this matter. 
We are not ambitious to deal with other 
aspects like housing ; they would be out- 
side our sphere. Certainly much good 
work is done in the Home Office ; but I 
do not know that I can say much more 
than that. (Mr. Smart.) Race relations 
in my experience is a subject which 
spans almost the whole range of govern- 
ment concern; it goes right across the 
board. No matter where the central 
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responsibility was located there would 
still be the problem of co-ordination. 


506. I wonder in view of some of the 
comments that we had as the last gov- 
ernment when the legislation was put 
through to implement the Manpower 
Services Commission and now it is a 
fact of life whether or not Mr. Gal- 
braith could explain to us how the 
future question of race relations is 
going to develop vis-a-vis the Man- 
power Services Commission and the 
Department of Employment? Will the 
Manpower Services Commission ulti- 
mately be more or less responsible from 
the employment point of view doing 
what is necessary to encourage __full 
equality and proper implementation of 
whatever the government decides, or 
will it still reside largely with the re- 
maining sectors of the Department of 
Employment ?——(Mr. Galbraith. At 
the moment the present arrangements 
seem to be working very well. The 
reason they are working well is because 
we all know each other very well, 
Eighteen months ago I was in Mrs. 
Kent’s present seat, dealing with race 
relations with Mr. Smart, who has now 
joined the Training Services Agency, 
and Mr. Edwards was the principal then 
also in the branch; we all know each 
other extremely well. Given the pre- 
sent situation in which he knows the 
people in both agencies and in many 
ways carries on in an informal manner 
which is not so different now that the 
agencies are independent bodies res- 


ponsible to the Manpower Services 
Commission than he did when 
they were different divisions of 
the same department it works 
admirably. For the future, we shall have 


to wait and see how it develops. Cer- 
tainly it would be more difficult if the 
headquarters of the Commission and of 
the two agencies were to be dispersed, 
which is a proposal currently under con- 
sideration, and we were to find ourselves 
200 or 300 miles from London and 
Mr. Edwards was carrying on his present 
function in relation to the two agencies 
elsewhere ; this would complicate things. 
There is also the undertaking given by 
the present Government in its election 
Manifesto that it intended to transform 
the present Manpower Services Commis- 
sion into a powerful body responsible 


for the development and execution of a 
comprehensive manpower policy. What 
is meant by a “comprehensive man- 
power policy” is difficult to say; it is 
a very wide term. It could mean in the 
future the adoption of wider responsi- 
bilities by the Commission in this par- 
ticular field ; but certainly I would not 
see this as in any way a priority area. 
Under the present arrangements, the 
Commission is working itself in (Mrs. 
Kent.) We were speaking just now 
particularly of the co-operation between 
the advisers and the Employment Ser- 
vices Agency; but they have quite as 
much to do with other parts of the 
Department of Employment group which 
do not come under the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. For example, a lot 
of their work is tied up or closely related 
to that of the Advisory, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service. Another part of 
their work is in dealing with the careers 
service and that is a local authority ser- 
vice, guidance to which is given by a 
branch in my division within the Depart- 
ment and is not under the Manpower 
Services Commission. So that there is a 
certain amount to be said for keeping 
it in the centre of the D.E. group, i.e., 
in the parent Department. 


Mr. Moonman. 


507. To follow up Mr. Bidwell’s point 
when he was taking a very practical 
view of the interphase in relations 
between yourselves and the trade unions, 
Mrs. Kent said that you were well 
received. I wonder whether we could 
go beyond that a little. This will 
obviously depend on what one in trying 
to do. If there are modest goals in 
dealing with the trade unions on a par- 
ticular matter, I am sure that could be 
resolved. But could you tell us about 
those areas where you are unable to 
get such a reception because the goals 
you are after and what you are trying 
to achieve are rather greater than they 
can deliver? (Mr. Edwards.) 1 do 
not think that I can actually relate 
failures to you because, as I said, our 
resources are so thin that we are aware 
more of the things that we ought to be 
doing and are not doing because we 
simply have not the resources. Our 
main contacts with the trade unions are 
at local or regional level. We find that 
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there is a good deal of sympathy in the 
trade union movement with the aims of 
equal opportunity. This is something 
which often is very well received in that 
when trade unionists understand the sort 
of initiatives which may be required on 
their part, they are frequently glad to 
make them. There is a difficulty here in 
that so often the coloured workers may 
come from parts of the world without a 
trade union movement with the same 
traditions as our own and they may not 
understand the way in which the trade 
union movement works. This is quite 
apart from any difficulties of language 
or the general establishment. of relation- 
ships with institutions in this country. 
We would like to see the trade unions 
rather more active in reaching out to 
make contact with coloured workers. 
Traditionally, people have gone to the 
unions. In the case of a number of 
immigrant workers this process has to 
be reversed, and the unions have to make 
a positive approach to them in order to 
explain to them how a trade union 
works, the sorts of things it achieves, 
and the benefits both to the individual 
worker and to the union of full mem- 
bership by all the workers in a particular 
plant. This is something which is still 
a medium to long-term objective, and 
I do not think that we could claim to 
have had a great deal of success in this 
field. 


Mr. Wilson. 


508. Mr. Galbraith says you think 
everything seems to work all right; and 
you all know one another. I am not 
sure from the point of view of efficiency 
that that is necessarily a good atmosphere 
in which to work. It may have its 
advantages. What I would like to know 
is this: above you from where do you 
get your instructions, your policy, and 
the way in which you are to operate? 
Is there anything which comes from 
above telling you what you should do, 
or are you, knowing one another, work- 
ing out your own salvation and that of 
the ethnic groups at the same time? 
(Mr. Galbraith.) What I was trying 
to say was that the establishment under 
the Employment and Training Act of a 
Manpower Services Commission repre- 
sentative of the two sides of industry 
and local authorities and the establish- 
ment of separate statutory agencies in 





the Employment Services Agency and 
the Training Services Agency constitutes 
a very radical change. In time I think 
that this must have effects. In the early 
stages, naturally, we go on with the 
contacts we had before. This certainly 
eases the problem of transition, to put 
it no higher than that. On your second 
point, as the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion as far as I can say, the policy- 
making body is the Commission ; and, as 
the board of directors of the two 
agencies, it is for it to make sure that the 
plans and programmes and operations of 
the two agencies are meeting the various 
needs of the special groups with which it 
deals and are consistent with equal em- 
ployment opportunities. Seeing that the 
responsibility for race relations policy 
has continued with the Department and is 
situated in the race relations branch, the 
first initiatives in promoting the detailed 
operations and policies of the agencies 
we would look to come from there. If 
the Commission has any reason to doubt 
that what is happening is not satisfac- 
tory, it would then be for it to step in. 
But provided that it is happy that the 
two agencies carry out their operations 
with the detailed advice, stimulation and 
promotion from Mr. Edward’s branch, 
it is operating satisfactorily ; it is our 
function to monitor the situation and to 
watch what is happening in it, and leave 
the two agencies to get on with the 
executive side. 


Mr. Lane. 


509. In summary, what is the minis- 
terial directive under which all of you 
are working in this race relations field? 
We see how you work together. I am 
trying to get at what ministerial instruc- 
tions you have got? (Mrs. Kent.) It 
has been the policy of successive gov- 
ernments and successive ministers that 
the Department should in all its branches, 
services and now agencies conform with 
the policy of non-discrimination and the 
positive promotion of equal opportunity. 
Instructions were current in our local 
offices before ever the 1968 Race Rela- 
tions Act was passed, saying that dis- 
criminatory vacancies were not to be 
accepted, employers were to be remon- 
strated with, and every effort made to 
encourage them to deal with members of 
the ethnic minorities on their merits. 
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After the Act was passed there were 
further instructions on co-operation with 
the other agencies in the field to act in 
conformity with the legislation. So that 
this is something that goes back some 
years and has not been affected by 
changes of government or changes of 
minister. In connection with the ques- 
tions that have been asked about co- 
operation with the Manpower Services 
Commission, it might be helpful if I said 
that the present Minister with particular 
responsibility for the race relations side 
of the work of the Department, the 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. John 
Fraser, has it in mind to establish 
an advisory group advising the Secre- 
tary of State to help with the co-ordina- 
tion of the various bodies concerned 
with promoting equal opportunities in 
employment. It will have on it, he 
hopes, representatives of the various 
agencies in the Department of Employ- 
ment group and also of the Home Office, 
With whom he has already been in touch, 
the Race Relations Board, the Com- 
munity Relations Commission, and also 
the C.B.I. and the T.U.C.,, local authori- 
ties, and nationalised industries, We 
have one or two rather wide-ranging ad- 
visory bodies of this sort already, for 
example an advisory committee on the 
employment of women which he chairs. 
He feels that it would be helpful to 
establish a similar group on the race 
relations side. This will probably be 
the next ministerial step in this field. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


510. Perhaps the question that I have 
in mind fits in very well with this matter. 
Are you aware that the Race Relations 
Board in coming before this Committee 
and the previous Committee gave 
evidence to the effect that they took the 
view that they wanted far greater 
powers ; they wanted powers to sub- 
poena witnesses in order to investigate 
cases of individual complaint ; and they 
wanted powers to go out and look at 
what is being called passive discrimina- 
tion? In the event, this Committee sup- 
ported the first proposal but did not sup- 
port the second part of it, largely for 
want of more evidence to show how it 
would work practically. “It is still, as 
far as I can tell, a problem as to how 
it would work practically and what you 


did about finding passive discrimination 
that had arisen over the years for various 
reason, sometimes because of the fact 
that Pakistanis wanted to get on the night 
shift. If you found that, what are you 
going to do about it? It originated in a 
certain historical context. It was held 
to be desirable to change it. Can you 
see a role for the Manpower Commis- 
sion in this respect, or do you think these 
kinds of things must be exclusively left 
to the Race Relations Board? Some 
of the work of the race relations employ- 
ment advisers is concerned with attempt- 
ing to combat passive unconscious dis- 
crimination. That is what we mean by 
the equal opportunity policy. As I said, 
Wwe are hoping somewhat to expand that 
work. 


511. Whose job do you think it is? 
Do you think it is your job to find it 
rather than the Board’s? I know 
that the Home Secretary has said he 
recognises there is a strong case for 
stronger powers for the Race Relations 
Board. I would not myself have thought 
that we could possibly say there was not 
room for both. I am merely here to 
tell you about the work of my own 
department, which is certainly doing a 
certain amount in that field. 








512. We are interested in practicalities, 
and eventually this Committee will make 
a report which will guide or point a way 
of considered objective and judgment 
by members of the two major parties in 
this House working together in search of 
truth. We need not Necessarily just a 
Stultified attitude from heads of depart- 
ments who come before us because that 
does not help us one little bit. Having 
regard to the practicalities of working 
out equality of opportunity policies and 
in view of the setting of the historical 
background, you have got to get down 
to practical measures to overcome it. 
I want to know how far your depart- 
ment in all conscience would be able to 
go down that road or if you have a view 
that you should do it in the employment 
field? Would you not agree that the 
employment field js practically the key 
to the social problem?——Certainly it 
is a very important aspect of the prob- 
lem; there are others. We would say 
from our experience that the race rela- 
tions machinery does need review, it is 
not entirely satisfactory as it stands. I 
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would hope that any new arrangements 
that might be decided upon—and it is 
primarily a Home Office matter—would 
leave room for the continued work of 
our race relations employment advisers 
who I think have a role of their own, 
which is not primarily an investigatory 
role at all. (Mr. Smart.) I am speaking 
in a rather straddling capacity both from 
my present and my past experience. Not 
all the problems which arise in race rela- 
tions and employment are necessarily 
best dealt with by applying the law. 
They may be matters for encouraging 
good practice and devoting the neces- 
sary resources to the appropriate reme- 
dies. One thing which is very much 
of present concern is language training, 
on which the Training Services Agency 
has an obvious interest in seeing it is 
given to those immigrants who need it. 
But its promotion is in many ways a 
specialist function. It is a great advan- 
tage to be able to call on the race 
relations advisers of the Department of 
Employment who have time to devote to 
the necessary specialist contacts among 
the ethnic minorities on the one hand 
and negotiating with local education 
authorities on the other. I am sure in 
this particular case at this moment in 
time that this is a very good division of 
labour which we welcome. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 

513. It does seem to me that it is 
quite clear that the manpower resources 
at your own disposal are for a long 
time likely to be very limited indeed 
and in the country perhaps largely 
directed to overcoming specific difficul- 
ties, and that the initiative for opening 
out the field must come from yourselves 
exercising what I would call in an en- 
tirely proper sense leverage. What I 
should like to probe a little more is where 
you see possibilities for the leverage 
being exercised. After some modest 
experience in industry, I do not find 
equal opportunities a very effective con- 
cept. I am quite certain that most em- 
ployers who perhaps have the least equal 
opportunities are quite convinced that 
they have them. I am not talking in race 
relations terms. I am talking in terms 
of nepotism, county background, and all 
sorts of fields. I should be interested to 
know what you are doing to inculcate 
positive policies as a part of standard 
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management and personnel practice and 
whether you have contacts with the 
Institute of Personnel Management. I 
am a new member of this Committee and 
I have not studied your publications as 
I should have done. There is the con- 
cept of neutral practices which we came 
across in the United States which 
particularly appealed to me as someone 
who had been engaged in industry. Has 
that been part of your field of study? 
That is, to ensure that the recruitment 
and promotion pcelicies and procedures 
followed do not have any built-in 
blockages to promotion. It does seem to 
me that the opening up of statutory equal 
opportunities for women may lead to a 
revision of personnel management prac- 
tices, and that people will have to look at 
them again very keenly. Have you any 
plans in mind for perhaps linking or 
accompanying this with guidance on 
management and personnel practices that 
might have a positive neutral effect when 
it comes to recruitment and promotion 
and something that does ensure that the 
system does not contain these hidden and 
probably quite unintentional blockages 
and difficulties? (Mrs. Kent.) The Sex 
Discrimination Bill now before Parlia- 
ment provides for the establishment of an 
equal opportunities commission. A large 
part of its function is envisaged as edu- 
cative ; it will have certain enforcement 
functions; but it is envisaged as very 
largely an advisory and educative body 
which will no doubt set itself the task of 
inculating these neutral attitudes in 
management. The Home Secretary has 
said that he has in mind to harmonise 
the race relations and sex discrimination 
legislation. There is no present proposal, 
however, for any body to combine both 
functions. To go back a little, I do not 
know whether Mr. Edwards would like 
to say something about the relations 
between our advisers and the Race Rela- 
tions Board. (Mr. Edwards.) I am not sure 
whether this was a central part of the 
question ; but the advisers do have con- 
tacts with the Race Relations Board 
regionally. The main functions of the 
Board as it is constituted at present are 
enforcement ones. But there are certain 
promotional duties undertaken by the 
Board, and in both these and other work 
the advisers often work well with the 
Board. Another part of the question 
F 
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which was put was the extent of our con- 
tact with management bodies such as the 
ILP.M. We have little direct contact our- 
selves with bodies such as this, although 
through our contacts with the A.C.A.S. 
there is contact with them indirectly. 


Chairman.] May I ask you to do two 
things? Firstly, to let us have a note on 
the Department’s relationship with these 
two agencies. I think this is germane to 
our enquiry because we are considering 
a department which has two agencies, and 
there have been various questions raised 
about this. Secondly, if you could let us 
have a note on how you envisage the 
relationship between yourselves and the 
Equal Opportunities Commission. Par- 
ticularly when you go through the evi- 
dence if you feel there js anything you 
would like to say by way to supplement 
it, please do so. 


Mr. Lane.] This is by way of a short 
case study to illustrate what the Depart- 
ment has done in this sort of situation. 
Let us take the case of the Mansfield 
hosiery dispute, which I think was the 
most serious industrial dispute so far 
arising out of a discrimination situation. 
Could you let us have a note on what 
action the Department took after Mans- 





field to try to identify similar potential 
trouble spots and to avert trouble? Are 
you satisfied with the success you have 
achieved? Could you have achieved 
more success with more resources? 


Chairman. 


514. Meanwhile, thank you very much 
indeed. You have been most helpful 
this afternoon. We appreciate the field 
in which you are working is probably the 
most crucial in the whole problem of 
race relations? (Mrs. Kent.) Could I 
ask one question for clarification in rela- 
tion to the Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion? That is to deal with sex discrimi- 
nation. Are you referring to relations 
with the Department in the matter of 
sex discrimination? 


Chairman.] Yes. We are not asking 
you to give us proposals for harmonisa- 
tion but simply what the relationship will 
be? This is in general, that is all. Mr. 
Dudley Smith and Mr. Wilson have asked 
you questions about it, and you have 
given replies. I am not saying those 
replies are inadequate by any means. I 
am only suggesting that probably when 
you look at them again you would wish 
to supplement them. 


Memorandum by the Runnymede Trust 


THE ORGANISATION OF RACE RELATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


A. Introduction 


1. There is every reason why race relations should rank 
There is disagreement about the means by which society should 
principle of non-discrimination, 


enunciate and uphold the 
commands widespread support. 


high in the priorities 


but that principle 


The comments which follow suggest that the 


importance of the issue has not led to the development of a clear and coherent 
Government policy. This paper seeks to explain why this has been so. 


B. The Home Office as the Co-Ordinator of Policy 
2. The evidence submitted by the Home Office in written and oral form to the 


Select Committee in its current investi 


public—clearly demonstrated that the 
relations field do not exist, 


“es 


gation has—perhaps for the first time in 
basic principles of policy in the race 
ractical purposes. 


- . Tam not being disrespectful, but on reading through these first 


four paragraphs I had the feeling that in the realm of race relations, as far 


as administration is concerned, those 


who are engaged in it were largely 
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going along in their own sweet way and that the Home Office had very 
little control and not much knowledge of what was going on. Is that truly 
the position? Do you feel that you have got control of what is happening, 
or are you just hoping that things will work out all right?” 


Answer ‘ 


“T think I really come back to the answer that I gave a little earlier, that, 
as I understand it, a principal object of the Race Relations Act 1968 was 
to place on the Community Relations Commission the kind of duty that you 
are Suggesting might be undertaken by the Home Office. My understanding 
is that the two agencies were set up at that time to do jobs which it did 
hot seem appropriate for a Government department to undertake. So that 
I think my answer to your question is probably no, the Home Office does 
not know a great deal of what is going on. Under present arrangements I 
do not think it has the capacity to do so.” 


3. The general burden of the evidence given by the Home Office was that 
the Department, in race relations policy as with the Urban Programme, sees 
itself only as a passive co-ordinating agent. It draws to the attention of Ministers 
those matters about which other agencies have alerted it. It feeds out questions 
on matters such as housing, education, employment or health and welfare to 
other Government departments who may have a specialised interest. What it 
does not in any sense do is actively initiate policy, and this on the apparent 
assumption that, through the 1968 Act, Parliament wished this function to rest 
outside Government and in the two statutory agencies which the Act created. 


4. In our view, the description which the Home Office has given of its role 
underplays the initiatives which the Home Office has taken in the field of 
immigration control, both in policy and administration—a field which successive 
Home Secretaries have declared to be crucial to good race relations in Britain ; 
but where constructive action might have been taken at home, it is undeniably 
true that the Home Office has been consistently passive. 


5. The explanation advanced for this passivity is hard to credit. It rests on 
the premise that the 1968 Act placed responsibility for policy-making on the 
Community Relations Commission. This argument is only tenable if the pursuit 
of “harmonious community relations”, undefined in the Act but entrusted to 
the CRC, is seen (coupled with the enforcement of anti-discrimination legislation) 
as the be-all and end-all of race relations policy. That successive Governments 
have not subscribed to this view is evident in the continuing prominence given 
to immigration control, administered by Government, by both parties; in the 
promotion of the Urban Programme; in the creation of the Educational Dis- 
advantage Unit; in the initiatives taken by the Department of Employment. 
Successive Select Committee reports have emphasised the wide scope for Govern- 
ment action of a direct or indirect kind. What has happened has been that, 
in the absence of Home Office leadership, the response of Government depart- 
ments has been very uneven. 


6. The proof of this can be seen in the very different responses of the Department 
of the Environment on the one hand, and the Department of Employment on 
the other, which the Select Committee has now had the chance of considering. 
It is characteristic of the former’s neglect of race relations problems that it was 
left to the Runnymede Trust to provide evidence from census statistics that the 
effect of local authority policies in London was to concentrate the New Com- 
monwealth population in the less attractive, older, high-density inner city estates. 


7. In practice of course the creation of one or more statutory agencies could 
never absolve Government of the responsibility of making and carrying out 
Government policy. The idea only has to be stated thus to appear absurd. 
Independent agencies could certainly play advisory and executive roles. But 
Government must be in a position to assess the kind of advice it needs in order 
to formulate policy, and to evaluate the advice it receives.. One has to ask 
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whether the Government has been satisfied with the quantity and quality of 
advice and information that it has been receiving from the agencies set up 
under the Act—bearing in mind that the first reference to the Community Relations 
Commission was not made until four years after the Act had been passed. Has 
the Home Office been satisfied with the resources available to it internally for 
assessing the advice that it receives in a critical manner? If not, what steps 
have been taken to increase those resources? Have frequent changes at Under- 
Secretary level affected the formulation of policy in this field? 


8. Home Office inaction is sometimes, and more plausibly, argued to derive 
from the low priority which successive Governments have given to race relations 
policy. There is undoubtedly something in_ this explanation, but it is quite 
inadequate to account for the abdication of policy making and administration 
that has taken place. The priorities which Governments pursue are, to some 
extent at least, shaped by the advice which they received about the nature of 
the problems confronting them. The Home Office appear to accept that they 
have not been adequately staffed either to provide that advice or to evaluate 
critically advice from other sources about the nature of the problems which exist 
in the race relations field. The question remains: what action was taken to remedy 
the deficiencies? The research effort mounted by the Home Office suggests that, 
in one area at least, it has been negligible. It is an Open secret that the Home 
Office has made so little use of the services and advice of its own Advisory Committee 
on race relations research, that the members of the Committee saw little point 
in continuing as a body. Indeed, a report submitted by the Committee to the 
Home Secretary early in 1974 has not been heard of Since, despite a Ministerial 
declaration that it would be published. The reluctance of the Home Office to 
encourage the number of research ideas put forward by members of the Committee, 
since its inception, can hardly be attributed to a belief that the amount of research 
already in existence was adequate. As members of the Select Committee have 
pointed out, the amount spent since 1969 has averaged about £15,000 a year. 


9. To sum up, Home Office performance in the initiation and administration of 
race relations policy can be characterised on most counts as inert. We suggest that, 
while Ministerial priorities may have contributed and the existence of the statutory 
agencies may have provided a convenient alibi, the critical failure has been not to 
define the nature of Government concern with race relations, not to clarify the 
objectives of policy and not to assess the scope and limits of potential Government 
intervention. This is a departmental failure. The same is even more apparent 
in the other area of social policy for which the Home Office is responsible, the 
Urban Programme, where quite substantial sums of money are spent every year 
without any regular and systematic assessment of the purposes of the expenditure 
and without any monitoring of the effectiveness of any of the programmes funded. 
Indeed in many cases the Home Office is unable to say whether money allocated 
under the Urban Programme has actually been spent at all. 


10. It is natural to raise once again the doubt that the Home Office, as a depart- 
ment primarily concerned with policing and immigration control, is either suitable 
or even capable of being a department responsible for administering policy in the 
complex area of race relations. In our view the most rational place for the admini- 
stration of race relations policy is a Government department with a good regional 
network and substantial public expenditure commitments. There is more than one 
possible candidate, but on balance we would favour the Department of the Environ- 
ment. If the decision, following the current review of policy, is to leave primary 
responsibility for the co-ordination of Government policy with the Home Office, 
there must be a real effort to clarify the objectives of policy, and to translate them 
into operational terms which are capable of being acted upon and monitored. 


it is, Governments may continue to commit resources to projects and institutions 
which do nothing to reduce hostility between ethnic groups or remedy disadvantages 


which derive from race and culture, and indeed may actively hinder the attainment 
of these objectives. 


It is of paramount importance that this message should be grasped for, unless 
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C. Responsibility without power—the Race Relations Board and the Community 
Relations Commission 


11. Much of the evidence which has so far been submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee on the nature and effectivness of race relations administration has been 
delivered from the special vantage point of Whitehall. From this angle the Race 
Relations Board may appear to be more of a success than the Community Relations 
Commission. Inasmuch as it has clear objectives, defined by the 1968 Act, and 
clear administrative procedures for implementing them, this should not be surprising. 
The CRC by contrast suffers from lack of clarity in its terms of reference, low 
morale because of its lack of official status and an uncertain relationship with ethnic 
minorities, and low prestige because of its difficulty in channelling coherent and 
consistent policy recommendations to Government in its reports. Notwithstanding 
this, agreeing to increase the staff of the CRC appears to have been, until recently, 
the preferred alternative to strengthening the central policy making and co-ordinat- 
ing function of the Home Office, and carrying out more constructive policies in the 
fields of housing, employment and education. 


12. From the angle of ethnic minority groups in Britain, however, the position 
tends to look a little different. The RRB has to some extent been written off as 
a body which, with its present powers, cannot tackle the real problems of discrimina- 
tion. The CRC on the other hand is probably seen as of some marginal utility. 
It has been the spokesman, sometimes rather muted, for the interests of ethnic 
minorities at times when they have been under attack or their interests threatened. 
It has acted as an occasional source of funds. Among its useful activities have 
been the training programmes and a number of publications, particularly in the 
educational field. Nonetheless, because the vagueness of its terms of reference 
promises more than it can deliver, its net effect may have been to promote cynicism 
about the reality of Government’s good intentions. 


13. While some ethnic minority groups might dismiss the CRC as peripheral or 
ineffectual, it has not been viewed with the same kind of resentment as the RRB. 
The existence of the latter has allowed racialists to maintain that there is privileged 
treatment for blacks under the law; yet the reality has been that the law has made 
no fundamental change in the underlying pattern of discrimination. In our view 
the RRB cannot be blamed for this, even though it may have been unduly cautious 
in using the powers available to it. The absence of change is due rather to the weak- 
ness of the existing anti-discrimination legislation and the reluctance of British courts 
to interpret the law, where discretion exists and the law is not clear, in the direction 
of greater equality for ethnic minorities. 


14. Given the kind of changes in law which the RRB has been pressing for, or 
the developments foreshadowed in the Sex Discrimination Bill, there is no reason 
why the RRB should not become an effective law enforcement agency. It would 
require greater resources of staff than it has at present, but there is no reason in 
principle why it should not function effectively. 


15. As far as the Community Relations Commission is concerned clarification on 
three fundamental points is essential before the Commission can become an 
effective agency. It needs to have (a) its objectives (b) its relationship with Govern- 
ment and (c) its relationship with ethnic minorities much more clearly set out. 


16. Objectives——Harmonious community relations, set out in the Act as the 
object of CRC activities, are difficult to define. The CRC itself has told the Select 
Committee that its duties as set forth in the Race Relations Act 1968 are “so 
vague that it has largely had to provide is own terms of reference.” In practice 
Governments have tended to define harmonious relations as the absence of visible 
strife. We would argue that a better definition would be mutual respect between 
different ethnic and cultural groups. We would go further and argue that a condi- 
tion of such respect in a democratic and theoretically open society depends on a 
substantial degree of equality between ethnic minorities and the majority population. 
This means equal access (and not just equal opportunity) to economic and social 
benefits, equal sharing of economic and social burdens, equal enjoyment of civil 
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rights and liberties and equal civil obligations. Although it cannot : 
RN a that equality of this nature lies at the root of harmonious community 
relations, there is plenty of historical evidence, of a fairly recent kind, in other 
societies as well as our own, which gives strong support to the notion. 


uit of greater equality for ethnic minorities is clearly a task for 
ak Feeney each as the CRC is only very Partially equipped 
to carry out. The most promising fields are likely to be those in which the CRC 
has already been working—research and information, education and training and, 
conceivably, pressure group activities. Consideration of these activities leads 
to the two other problems listed above: relations with Government and relations 


with ethnic minorities. 


18. Relations with Government.—A statutory agency, appointed by Government, 
with no elective base in ethnic minority groups, though with Some contacts in 
a variety of local centres, should be well placed to do information and education 
work. At best, such an agency is seen as independent and not a creature of 
Government, and has sufficiently good contacts with the grass roots to be able to 
speak with authority about the reactions of ethnic minorities at individual and 
local level. It is able to initiate research and public discussion of issues _without 
running the risk of having its work suppressed by the Government machine, and 
it can use its position between Government and voluntary agencies at both central 
and local level to reach out to a wide range of institutions where the work of 
information and education would be valuable. 


19. Yet for reasons partly of history and partly of its constitution the CRC 
is not this kind of statutory agency. In the first place it has the great drawback 
of being associated in the mind of black people in Britain with the department 
that is responsible for policing functions both at the ports and in civilian life. 
It belongs to officialdom. At best it is identified with the black and white establish- 
ment and seen as a substitute for real Government involvement with the problems 
of race relations. At worst it is seen as the tool of a repressive Government, 
collecting and monitoring information on blacks so as to make their political control 
easier and their subjugation more complete. An obvious instance of this was the 
refusal of a large section of the black community affected to co-operate with a CRC 
research inquiry into unemployment and homelessness among young blacks. 
More recently ethnic minorities have shown their determination to disassociate 
themselves from the apparatus of the CRC by rejecting a proposal for a race 
relations forum, originally to be run by the CRC with Gulbenkian Foundation 
funds, in favour of a black people’s conference at which representatives of the 
official agencies and other white-dominated groups were present only as observers. 
Secondly, the CRC is very badly situated in the power structure to be able to 
make an effective impact on Government policies. With no right to sit on official 
committees, with no direct say in policy-making, with no popular constituency 
to which to turn when the official machine pulls rank against it, it can only play 
out a rather ineffectual role on the sidelines whenever its recommendations do not 
conform to the inclinations of the Government of the day. 


20. Neither of these handicaps is of much account in the CRC’s education and 
training work. The CRC has done valuable work with colleges of education, 
school teachers, local education authorities, housing Officials, police and a variety 
of other groups needing information about the background and culture of ethnic 
minorities in Britain. There seems plenty of scope for this activity to be extended 


under the aegis of the CRC in its present form, or as a reconstituted independent 
agency. 


central policy-making department in Government, the like of which does not 
exist at present, there would be much to be said for transferring to it the CRC’s 
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current research and information functions. Information gathered within Govern- 
ment for Government purposes tends to be taken more seriously than information 
emanating from an outside organisation, which can be disregarded if it is convenient 
to do so. In the absence of specific powers to require the supply of information, 
a Government department is more likely to obtain access to official sources of 
information than an independent agency. Furthermore, the co-existence of the 
policy and information functions within the same department might provide some 
assurance that accurate information is gathered on a range of subjects directly 
relevant to the making of policy. Against this, in the absence of a Government 
commitment to positive action on the race relations front there is something to 
be said for the present set-up, since it at least ensures the collection and publication 
of material on a fairly wide range of topics, on which there can be subsequent 
public debate. The problems of unemployment among young blacks have 
probably been aired more fully asa result of the CRC’s report than they would 
have been if the information gathered had been kept privy to Government. And 
One must assume, granted the non-publication of the report of the Central Policy 
Review Staff on race relations, that such would have been its fate. 


22. Relations with ethnic minorities—The crucial point about the CRC is that 
it is in no sense a representative body. The Commission itself is appointed, and 
cannot be said to reflect, in its membership, the predominently manual working 
class populations of ethnic minorities in Britain. But in any organisation of this 
kind, in any event, the influence which part-time members can exert, in comparison 
with the Chairman and full-time officers, is limited. There is little or no counter- 
vailing influence from the independent local community relations councils, them- 
selves non-elective. The CRC is effectively insulated against the pressures of the 
minority groups which Whitehall would like to see as its constituents. It lacks even 
the authority of the tribal chiefs in East Africa whose authority colonial administra- 
tions sought unsuccessfully to bolster in order to create amenable representative 
institutions with which they might treat. 


23. The CRC has often been described by Governments as a pressure group on 
race relations, goading and stimulating discussion and action on issues and problems 
as they arise. For the reasons advanced above, this seems to us to be a fundamen- 
tally mistaken view of the nature and possibilities of the CRC. Pressure groups 
derive their impetus from the specific interests of the group concerned. Their 
activities are political functions which are best left to political organisations—these 
can be the existing national political parties, or they can be associations from within 
ethnic minority groups. 


24. The Runnymede Trust is at present preparing an account of the work of a 
more or less typical sample of local community relations councils. Despite the 
in many ways unsatisfactory nature of the relationship between the councils, local 
authorities and the CRC, we feel that their work can be important at local level 
and needs to be fully described and discussed before the Government’s policy review 
is complete. A draft report on the findings of our enquiry into the work of local 
community relations councils will be available by the day on which the Committee 
have asked the Trust to give oral evidence. We shall by then be able to offer 
some judgments on the work and effectiveness of these local councils. In particular 
we hope to be able to offer some constructive suggestions on one of the most 
difficult of all problems in this field—how to introduce an element of genuine 
representation into the links between Government and ethnic minorities. 


D. Conclusions 
25. We have argued in this paper that the present combination of hazy policy 
objectives with virtually no commitment of basic resources, is fundamentally 
unsatisfactory. We believe, in summary, that: 
(i) Clarification of policy objectives is urgently necessary ; 
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(ii) Such a clarification must be accompanied by a recognition that full 
responsibility for carrying out the policy must rest with central government, 
which must have sufficient administrative resources to monitor policy at 


all levels ; 


(iii) While a statutory agency such as the Community Relations Commission 
cannot serve either as an alibi for central Government or as a replacement 
for genuine dialogue between Government and the ethnic minorities, it 
may have a useful role provided its terms of reference are clearly and 


unambiguously defined ; 


(iv) The amendment of the Race Relations Act to bring it into line with the 
proposed Sex Discrimination Act could permit a new and co-ordinated 


policy against discrimination ; 


(v) Mechanisms of dialogue between the ethnic minorities and the Government 
without the interposition of intermediaries need urgent consideration. 


26. It should not be assumed that this is a field in which conventional policy 


options will necessarily be adequate. 
ethnic diversity in Britain is not yet 


The very legitimacy of the notion of 
established. 


Indeed, the ethnic minorities 


are so spread that their ability to compel attention to their case by the manipulation 
of electoral majorities is, at present, minimal ; and it is questionable whether either 
they or the host community would welcome any more in the direction of “ ethnic 
politics”. The desirability of new consultative mechanisms to ensure adequate 
communication is, as we have said, likely to be highlighted by the examination at 


present under way of local crcs. 


in Britain today provokes the question 
safeguarded under our law and constitu 


Simultaneously, the situation of ethnic minorities 
whether minority rights are adequately 
tion. 


The argument that Britain does 


not need a written Constitution or a Bill of Rights has rested on the assumption 


that ‘“ conventions ” 


are effective in a society 


such as that of Britain which is 


ethnically and culturally homogeneous and in which values are shared. Yet this 


is no longer entirely the case. In addition 


fact important new 


Constitutional conventions. 


A Bill of Rights—or even more 


radically—a United Kingdom Federal Constitution may be necessary if the British 
System is properly to face the challenge of the new minorities. 


Mr. E. J. B. RosE, Chairman, Advisory Committee, Mr. Davip STEPHEN, Director, 
and Mr. Tom REEs, Deputy Director, Runnymede Trust, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


515. Mr. Rose, we welcome you and 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Rees to the Com- 
mittee. We greatly appreciate the 
Runnymede Trust. We are obliged to 
you for the memorandum you have given 
us. This is opportune in the sense that 
we are now reaching a stage when we 
are beginning to form conclusions, and 
you have given us a good deal to think 
about. I want to put broadly to you to 
begin with a point on which at any rate 
your reply will help the Committee. 


It seems to me that your approach is 
open to some criticism. Leaving on one 
side for the moment. the question of 
whether the Home Office is the appro- 
priate department, it seems to me that 
what you say is if we believe that trace 
relations should be strengthened, par- 
ticularly regarding enforcement—in fact, 
you say the Race Relations Board has 
been written off by the ethnic minorities ; 
—you turn from that to organisation, 
and you suggest consequently that there 
should be a strengthening of the central 
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policy-making and co-ordination function 
of the Home Office. This is what seems 
to me to be fallacious. If I could take an 
illustration affecting the Home Office. 
Supposing we took the question of law 
and order. We would agree with you 
that probably there would be a case for 
strengthening the law; the incitement to 
racial hatred law could be strengthened. 
But it does not seem to me that con- 
sequential to that strengthening one 
would suggest that there should be a 
strengthening of the central policy- 
making and co-ordinating function of the 
Home Office. I do not see how on earth 
more Civil Servants in Whitehall would 
lead to the solution of that problem. We 
would have had the strengthening of the 
law by further legislation. It seems to 
me that the Home Office is quite right 
in saying it is inappropriate to a govern- 
ment department to undertake the 
further responsibility. The position has 
been defined by the subsequent legisla- 
tion. What we are concerned with here 
is implementation in the illustration I 
have given you. What you would do, 
having strengthened the law, if you felt 
it necessary you would strengthen the 
police forces because they in this 
instance would be the Home Office 
agency. I am sorry to have spoken at 
such length, but it seems to me to be 
consequent to what you say that one 
immediately turns or has to turn from 
the legislation strengthening the position 
in race relations to the agencies and 
discuss how their powers, functions, or 
constitutions should reflect the strengthen- 
ing of the law? (Mr. Rose.) I would 
like to distinguish two meanings of law 
in your question.. There is law and 
order, which is the province of the 
police. 





516. I only took that as an illustra- 
tion? There is also the anti-dis- 
crimination legislation which we think is 
inadequate, and therefore the Race Rela- 
tions Board is powerless, and therefore 
quite wrongly discredited, among _ its 
coloured clientele. So that there are two 
kinds of law here. There is legislation 
to lessen discrimination, and we think 
the Board has not got sufficient powers. 
But going further behind that, we think 
that these two agencies, the Commission 
and before it the National Committee, 
and the Board, were set up as a sub- 





stitute for central government policy. 
That is to say they were a very poor 
substitute for a non-existing policy on 
immigration. I do not mean gatekeep- 
ing., I mean integration. May I say one 
general word about this. As this country 
was never seen to be a country whose 
future depended in any way on immigra- 
tion in the way Israel or Australia or 
Canada see their future, the immigration 
was allowed to take place in a fit of 
absence of mind, and the responsibility 
of central government was hived off at 
all stages, first on to local authorities, 
then by local authorities on to indi- 
viduals, then in 1965 by the Prime 
Minister on to a national committee for 
Commonwealth immigrants, which later 
became the Commission. There was a 
loose co-ordination at the centre by the 
Home Office, which for many reasons 
was not the right department. The Home 
Office had been the first to sense the 
danger of this immigration and tried to 
get control instituted in the early 1950s 
but the Foreign Departments successfully 
opposed this. The Home Office then 
constantly adopted the role of gatekeeper. 
It was not a spending department and a 
policy-making department which would 
see the need to have a total integration 
policy. In all my experience which ceased 
some time ago of the working of the 
Home Office as a co-ordinating depart- 
ment I found that the inter-departmental 
committees did not work because there 
was nobody who had it in mind that 
there was a need to concert policies 
on housing, employment, and education 
at all. When you looked at individual 
departments which were not co-ordinated 
by the Home Office but which reported 
to the Home Office, you found depart- 
ments themselves, with the single excep- 
tion of the Department you have just 
been talking to, sheltered behind the 
separation of powers between themselves 
and the local authorities. Very late in 
the day, in 1968, the Home Office got 
its own programme which was a spend- 
ing programme; in fact, it was part of 
a poverty programme under which race 
was quite rightly subsumed. But I 
never found in the whole of my ex- 
perience that the Home Office did any- 
thing more than act as a post-box in the 
inter-departmental committee. 


517. We come back to the same prob- 
lem. It does not matter whether it is 
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the Home Office or any other depart- 
ment. It is whether a department is 
intended to be or appropriate to carry 
out the responsibilities you seek to im- 
pose upon it, and whether the question is 
not to look to the Home Office but to 
look to the agencies. You referred to 
the evidence we have just received. 
There are two very powerful agencies 
there and proposals to make them even 
more powerful still. I should like to 
know what it is you think the Home 
Office could do as a department. Are 
you suggesting for instance that the 
Home Office should take over the res- 
ponsibilities of the Race Relations Board 
and the Community Relations Commis- 
sion? I go back to my original state- 
ment that the immigration was allowed 
to take place in a fit of absence of mind, 
and in fact it had within it the seeds 
of all kinds of social problems. It was 
probably the most intractable problem 
faced by this country since the War, and 
no minister ever took responsibility for 
seeing that it was regulated. I do not 
mean regulated in numbers but regulated 
inside this country. All kinds of repre- 
sentations have been made over and over 
again by different bodies for a co- 
ordinated policy, through education, 
through housing, through employment. 
It all fell apart because there was no 
one central, co-ordinating mind. It 
ought to be the Prime Minister himself, 
Now the problem has become more 
intractable and still requires that one 
addresses oneself to this problem as if 
it were entirely new. Forget the past. 
Forget that we are lumbered with a lot 
of inefficient inter-departmental machi- 
nery, and see how it could be tackled. 
It is extraordinary, when listening to the 
evidence from the last department, that 
the Minister is setting up an advisory 
body in 1975 and that the educational 
disadvantage unit was set up only six 
months ago. All these things are piece- 
meal ; they have arrived very late. But 
the underlying problem remains and it 
is not being tackled. I do not think 
it is any good strengthening the Com- 
munity Relations Commission or the 
Race Relations Board except the Race 
Relations Board by giving it more 
powers to see that the law is complied 
with. I think that one has to re-think 
the whole government machinery. 


518. Yes. 
out that you 





I was only going to point 
are talking about depart- 


_—~—— 





ments where you have got secretaries of 
State at the head of them. In those 
circumstances it is very difficult, unless 
you talk about Cabinet level, to get co- 
ordination. If we are broadly con- 
sidering government machinery, person- 
ally I would be much more sympathetic ; 
but that seems to be an_ intractable 
problem, when you have a_ problem 
running across departments which have 
been enhanced considerably over recent 
years, and try to provide an over-all 
load? ——_(Mr. Stephen.) Going back 
to your question about the Home Office 
or the role of central government as 
opposed to the role of statutory bodies, 
hitherto we have had a re-active policy. 
The best example of that is that Mr. 
Enoch Powell delivered his rivers of 
blood speech on 23rd April 1968 in 
Birmingham, and on Ist May 1968 in 
Birmingham we had an urban pro- 
gramme. In other words, in a week 
from there having been a perceived racial 
crisis on our hands, we ended up with 
some sort of poverty programme or 
racial fire brigade scheme. This is a 
perfect illustration of how things have 
happened as a result of panic measures 
perceived suddenly. What we are say- 
ing is that the Government should not 
react but should actively influence the 
situation itself from a position of leader- 
ship. We think that no matter how 
good the statutory bodies may be, they 
could not do that because they do not 
have a central position in this policy- 
making machine. 


519. What do you mean by “ policy 
making”? Let me put it quite precisely. 
When you are talking about legislative 
measures, this is what we are talking 
about in this context. When we talk 
about strengthening race relations we are 
talking about strengthening it by legisla- 
tion. That is a matter for the Houses 
of Parliament. If you are talking about 
policy in another sense, what you are 
talking about is implementation? —_We 
are talking about policy making within 
existing legislation. If Parliament were 
to place a duty on ministers to promote 
harmony or harmonious community rela- 
tions or to collect information and assess 
it in order to advise local bodies and to 
Promote community relations, which is 
more or less what the C.R.C. is supposed 
to be doing, and if you had for example 
a department of the environment actually 
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able to brief ministers on what the posi- 
tion is about the distribution of ethnic 
minority groups within council house 
estates, then you have policies designed 
to promote general harmonious com- 
munity relations. The C.R.C. can cer- 
tainly collect statistics and up to a point 
local authorities will co-operate with it ; 
it can certainly produce ideas. But it is 
not in a position to influence or advise 
ministers as civil servants in a govern- 
ment department are in a position to do. 
As it happens, at the moment if .one 
could be a little dramatic and envisage a 
scenario, there will be perhaps a law and 
order dispute or some politician will 
point to some ghetto somewhere where 
there are said to be riots or the Press will 
turn up at some stage in some seedy 
black dominated housing estate, it will 
then be seen as a job of Home Office 
law and order ministers to move in and 
promote harmonious community rela- 
tions. The seeds of the conflict would 
have been known years before. It could 
have been the job of the Home Office 
and other government departments to 
take preventive action and to study the 
situation. But that does not happen at 
present. 


520. It seems to me again that this is 
far removed from co-ordination. It 
seems to me that you could quite prop- 
erly argue that a statutory responsibility 
should be put upon different departments. 
I do not think that you would get any 
further by saying that the Secretary of 
State for the Environment should be the 
co-ordinator and not the Home Secre- 
tary. You could say that there will be 
a statutory responsibility on Employment 
regarding employment questions and on 
Environment regarding environment 
questions, on the Home Office regarding 
law and order, etc. That is an approach. 
You could say, on the contrary, we will 
have a Department of Human Rights if 
you like and it will have powers over 
various departments. But neither of 
these is co-ordination and neither is 
policy making? (Mr. Rees.) é The 
point that we were trying to make in our 
submission was that there seem to be 
two functions, one of which is law en- 
forcement, which is rightly left to the 
agency set up to do precisely that; and 
that there are a number of issues in the 











administration of policy which govern- 
ment departments are invited to carry 
out or are involved in carrying out. To 
some extent, these overlap with each 
other. There is no machinery for sorting 
them out in any very consistent manner. 
The resources which are put in to pur- 
suing them vary in an extremely random 
and haphazard way, and different policy 
objectives may be pursued which do not 
necessarily coincide with each other. 
There is a government department which 
has a responsibility at any rate for super- 
intending the work of these two statutory 
agencies set up under the 1968 Act, and 
it has served as a focus for information 
on a great range of issues. Home Secre- 
taries have sporadically taken initiatives 
which implied that they had a responsibi- 
lity in this field. It may be that legislation 
is required before the Home Office or 
whatever other department were prepared 
to accept that it had a statutory responsi- 
bility to take policy initiatives in the field 
of race relations. But I would argue and 
I think this paper we have put to you 
would argue that this responsibility 
already exists; it has been recognised 
from time to time; it has never been 
recognised consistently ; and it ought to 
be put together and the recognition ought 
to be formally accepted. 


Mr. Lane. 


521. If one accepts, as I would, your 
first charge that there has not been 
sufficiently high-powered and consistent 
action by the Home Office at political 
level and ministerial level, if in future 
there were that sort of vigorous action by 
Home Office ministers, would you say 
that that would remove many of the 
objections that you have written about 
In your paper against the Home Office 
being the focal point rather than some 
other department of the government? 
Is not your criticism that the Home 
Office has not done the job rather than 
that the Home Office is necessarily the 
wrong place? (Mr. Rose.) The reason 
why originally we criticised the Home 
Office in a paper in 1967-68 was that it 
did seem to us at that time to be, first, 
disadvantaged by being the department 
Which had kept coloured people out, as 
the gatekeeper, and therefore it was 
feared by the immigrants. But this has 
nothing to do with efficiency. The 
second reason was that it was not a 
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spending department ; it did not seem to 
exist except through the police in the 
regions. Therefore, one thought that 
one of the major departments which was 
concerned with one of the three main 
sectors, housing or employment or educa- 
tion, might have been a better depart- 
ment. To answer your question, it would 
not matter which department was in 
charge provided the minister had over- 
riding authority over his Cabinet col- 
leagues through a Cabinet committee of 
any kind. Because one can only in 
these cases give examples. You heard 
the Department of Education and Science 
which has been close up against this 
problem since the beginning and which 
has shelved responsibility from the be- 
ginning. Through its inspectorate it had 
an on-going research function if it chose 
to exercise it. No one required it to 
exercise it. I was conducting this survey 
for five years from 1963 to 1968, and we 
were in fact replacing the HMIs in the 
field of education; we knew they were 
up against the problem but they were not 
reporting. When you look into educa- 
tion you will find that there was no in- 
spector responsible entirely for this ques- 
tion ; he was in the international depart- 
ment concerned also with the education 
of soldiers in Hong Kong. Through the 
Archbishop’s committee we got a woman 
to make a survey of practice in secon- 
dary and primary schools. The Schools 
Council finally gave her a grant to set 
up this agency in Leeds University to 
provide resources to the schools. But 
in fact there were no teachers of English 
as a second language left in England ; 
the teachers had all gone abroad. The 
teachers set themselves up into their own 
committees called Association of 
Teachers of English for Pupils from 
Overseas. They came to us for guidance, 
and we found them textbooks from 
Kenya. This was to show the lamentable 
neglect of this subject by the Depart- 
ment of Education. When we produced 
80 pages of recommendations on policy 
in Colour and Citizenship the Home 
Office very kindly asked the Depart- 
ments, which were criticised and to which 
we addressed policy recommendations, to 
consider these recommendations and: to 
report to the Home Office in its co- 
ordinating function. The Home Office 
opened doors for us to goto see ministers 
and their civil servants. We were totally 





frustrated when we came to the Depart- 
ment of Education who said that the 
1944 Act prevented them from taking 
any action in this field. This is typical 
of the neglect that has gone on because 
there has been no driving force at the 
centre. Everybody has thought that 
because you had the Community Rela- 
tions Commission you had a policy. 


Mr. Smith. 


522. We have recently been in the 
United States. One of the things that 
interested us was that every government 
department—and one realises that gov- 
ernment departments in America are 
different from our own because of lack 
of ministerial authority—had its own 
particular inner department on dis- 
crimination which, as you know, includes 
sex discrimination as well as racial dis- 
crimination. Do you feel that there is 
some kind of case in the argument that 
you deploy for each of the major gov- 
ernment departments in this country to 
have a section dealing with race relations 
or with discrimination generally and per- 
haps a co-ordinating function being run 
by an appropriate Cabinet sub-commit- 
tee, as we know there are Cabinet sub- 
committees on many different subjects, 
to make sure that the government of the 
day does have this matter constantly in 
the forefront?——(Mr. Stephen.) That is 
an extremely good idea. It would be very 
useful. That is wholly consistent with 
what we have written in our paper. There 
is perhaps one detail I should like to add. 
Such a unit within government depart- 
ments and such a committee at Cabinet 
or sub-Cabinet level should be given 
very clear terms of reference, perhaps 
for example ensuring mutual respect be- 
tween persons of different ethnic origins. 
Because otherwise it will degenerate, we 
feel, into the sort of fudged and hazy 
objectives which exist at present, in which 
some ministers are concerned with other 
issues than pursuing equal opportunity, 
others wish perhaps to reassure some of 
their more fearful white constituents. I 
am hinting now at some of the political 
origins of the present hazy structure. 
We are suggesting that central govern- 
ment should give itself a duty, a national 
responsibility, overriding the day-to-day 
fire brigade responsibility we have had 
hitherto. The machinery that you have 
set out would be excellent. 
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Mr. Bidwell. 


523. I like your document. I think 
it is extremely helpful to this Committee 
because it is punchy and critical. We 
could well do with a lot of that before 
this Committee ; we do not always get 
it; so that from that point of view I 
like it. I like its general tenor. I cannot 
accept in view of my experiences on the 
1968 Committee and from then onwards 
that you can fairly lambast the Home 
Office. When you talk about successive 
governments you ought to include Parlia- 
ment in that criticism. It is Parliament 
which has not really grasped the nettle. 
Because if you look historically at the 
way in which that Bill came into being 
—I am not sure if Mr. Stephen was here 
watching us at that time, but many 
people were—it became virtually a non- 
party committee in search of doing some- 
thing about it. We had a government 
view and we had a half-hearted view 
from the T.U.C. as to whether we 
needed legislation at all. I cannot remem- 
ber what the C.B.I’s view was. There- 
fore, you have to set it in its context. 
Now we are on the threshold of change. 
If we could get something practical from 
the Trust, not just a throw-away line of 
evidence, about the possibility of rectify- 
ing or seeking to rectify this by the 
appointment of Ministers or units, as Mr. 
Stephen said, in each major department 
which would deal more successfully with 
the matter than what exists at the 
moment, it would be helpful. You are 
very sharp about the C.R.C. Do you 
want to restructure the C.R.C. substan- 
tially? What are you saying to us? 
Or would you rather see the American 
situation developed, as Mr. Dudley Smith 
has hinted? ——In the United States you 
have a problem which is of greater 
national urgency because the numbers 
are greater and there is a greater con- 
sensus that something needs to be done. 
In the United States you also have a 
written Constitution and a traditional role 
of the law in protecting minorities of all 
types. Judges have seen it as their job 
to intervene to protect minorities. In 
this country, on the contrary, we have a 
majority white homogeneous Anglo 
Saxon society. Parliament has not a 
single minority ethnic representative in 
it. It is therefore not perhaps primarily 
to Parliament that one should look for 
the protection of minorities. Mr. Bid- 





well has raised an extremely important 
point. We should indeed have criticised 
Parliament for the Race Relations Act 
rather than appearing to locate the blame 
with the Board. But it is to the Execu- 
tive branch that we must look. We 
would say that the sort of protection of 
minorities role which the judiciary has 
taken upon itself in the United States 
should reside with far-sighted and far- 
seeing members of the executive in our 
system, ministers and members of the 
government with a sense of public good. 
That is our position on that. As for the 
detailed blueprint for the future, we have 
deliberately not entered that sphere in 
this paper, although our views come 
through fairly clearly. 


524. We are desperately searching for 
it?——_(Mr. Rose.) Could I ask one thing 
in answer to the Chairman’s question as 
illustrative of the doubts that are in our 
minds? What happens to the findings of 
the Select Committee? I am not asking 
this in any sense of disrespect for the 
Select Committee but only of the machin- 
ery. You are constantly reviewing the 
situation and getting expert witnesses and 
publishing your findings. There is no 
minister, as far as I know, who will take 
the responsibility for seeing that your 
recommendations are sifted, reported on, 
and if possible carried through. We have 
seen in the field of homelessness and 
housing that endless reports are produced 
and very little has happened. But in the 
field of race relations there is not any- 
body, short of the Prime Minister, who is 
responsible over-all for seeing that the 
Select Commtitee’s recommendations are 
in fact implemented, or rejected if con- 
sidered impracticable. 


Chairman.] I join Mr. Bidwell in 
expressing my appreciation of this paper ; 
it is a very forthright and direct paper. 
It is obvious that it has set us thinking. 
As to your point about the Select Com- 
mittee, this largely depends on the Select 
Committee itself. There is nothing to 
prevent this Committee from summoning 
the Home Secretary or anybody before 
it. You are quite right in calling our 
attention to the part we play in this 
matter, and this is something as we deal 
with race relations that we will pay 
regard to. 


Mr. Smith.] I do not think that we 
should necessarily accept the implied 
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criticism of Select Committes ; there is 
a very good argument both ways on 
Select Committees. But we are one of 
a number of Select Committees, and in 
no case does the Select Committee have 
power to impose its judgment or will on 
the government of the day. On the 
other hand, as the Chairman says, there 
are various ways and means of bringing 
pressure to bear on the appropriate 
departments, and this Committee has 
certainly been very assiduous and I am 
sure will do its very best to get imple- 
mented what it thinks should be the 
right course. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


525. The reply by ministers con- 
cerned has always been made, with one 
exception ; that was the housing report. 
Mr. Rose is probably puzzled as will most 
people who are not members of this 
club be about the way it works. ‘I cer- 
tainly do not even try to explain it out- 
side because many of the ways we carry 
on here defy normal feelings outside the 
place. Certainly my wife thinks so. 
But we are responsible to Parliament. 
As a Select Committee we have the 
responsibility of reporting to Parliament ; 
and therefore it is a voluntary thing. 
It was Enoch Powell and I who forced 
a debate on reports of this Committee. 
It is not axiomatic that Parliament will 
even discuss what we put before it? 
(Mr. Rees.) The difficulty about trans- 
ferring responsibility for the co- 
ordination of policy on race relations 
to a Cabinet committee is that it once 
again shifts the responsibility to a rather 
nebulous area, and there is a great ad- 
vantage in having a minister or a gov- 
ernment department which has a clear 
responsibility for initiatives and for co- 
ordination in this field. We are all 
agreed that the particular department 
is immaterial so long as there is a clear 
recognition of the fact that this exists. 
By analogy, if the solution to the prob- 
lem of making government departments 
aware of the problems of race relations 
were simply to set up units within each 
department which had a responsibility 
for keeping an eye on this, there would 
be a danger that they would be simply 
the wastepaper basket to which ques- 
tions on race relations were referred, if 
there were no central machinery which 
took the responsibility for prompting 
and nagging departments. Whereas I 





fully subscribe to the desirability of hav- 
ing each department alive to the need 
to pursue its responsibilities ; and a unit 
might be a very good way of doing that 
as it would be a great shame if it were 
at the expense of some powerful central 
machine for taking a lead. 


Mr. Bidwell.] The present Minister of 
State at the Home Office describes him- 
self, I believe, as the Minister for Race 
Relations as distinct from the Minister 
for Immigration. But you have put an 
idea in my head. I will ask Harold 
Wilson to appoint a minister at Cabinet 
level to be in charge of race relations in 
Britain, so you may have achieved some- 
thing here today. 


Mr. Lane.] Looking at paragraph 24 
of the evidence about relations with 
ethnic minorities, can our witnesses 
either now or in a subsequent paper 
enlarge on what they say there, because 
they do foreshadow some further 
findings. 


Chairman. 


526. I believe you were hoping to be 
able to furnish that report to us today? 
(Mr. Stephen.) I am afraid it is still 
very much in draft form. 


527. Would you let us have it even 
in draft as soon as you can? Yes. 


Chairman.] It just so happens that we 
have been taking evidence from the local 
community relations coucils: we will 
have further evidence from the local 
authorities associations next week ; and 
then we will have evidence from the 
A.S.T.M.S. which is bound to relate to 
this ; and it would be very helpful to us 
even if it is not in complete form to 
have your report. We would ensure 
that there would be no publication of 
it until it was in complete form. The 
sooner you get it before us, the better 
it will be ; it will be much more effective. 








Mr. Lane. 


528. Does the finding broadly confirm 
what you have said in your paper about 
the importance of better representation 
at various levels and along various lines 
of ethnic minorities?——It does, al- 
though I would be a little hesitant to 
state dogmatically all the conclusions 
because we are still discussing some of 
them. We shall have a final draft next 
week. If we can say anything tenta- 
tively, it is that there are some very 
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different jobs being done by different 
local community race relations councils. 
Some of them make claims to be doing 
some things which they are either not in 
fact doing or manifestly incapable of 
doing ; others are doing on a much lower 
level interesting and useful day-to-day 
work. What we are attempting to do in 
the first instance is merely to describe 
what they do. We might be able at a 
later stage, certainly not immediately, to 
offer some thoughts about future struc- 
ture. I would simply say at the moment 
that we feel that what is needed. is to 

escribe what they do and then clarify 
their réle rather than to discuss prag- 
matic questions of representations and 
quotas, which seems to us to be prema- 
ture at this stage. We would go so far 
as to say it is not the réle of local com- 
munity relations councils to represent 
ethnic minorities. There has to be some 
alternative channel of communication 
without the interposition of a quite 
different all-community body such as the 
local community relations council. 


Chairman.] You will see from the 
evidence that this is a matter that has 
been before us. In any case, we should 
like to have the information. If, in 
addition, even though it would be very 
tentative, you had any views about it, 
we should welcome them. May I say 
on the broad issues in your paper which 
we have been discussing if I have 
appeared critical, it is not that I am not 
appreciative of the paper; it is not that 
I do not appreciate the case that you 
have made out. The problem before 
this Committee is what is the solution 
we have got to seek. If you had any 
further thoughts about it, they would be 
helpful to us. In the light of the ques- 
tions we have been asking today, we are 
agreed that we have to seek a better 
solution than obtains at the moment. 
Our difficulty is in deciding and agreeing 
upon what that solution will be. If you 
have any further thoughts about this, it 
will help us, because we rely upon you 
very much as having an independent 
view about these things. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


529. The CRO’s did in fact say this ; 
they said, in the evidence which you 
will see later, that they regarded their 
réle in the interests of the ethnic minori- 


ties. What Mr. Stephen has said runs 
directly counter to that. That is my own 
view.—(Mr. Rose.) One has to take 
into account that there is no civil rights 
movement in this country ; it collapsed 
in‘1967 with the campaign against racial 
discrimination, and this therefore 
exposed the flank of CROs, particularly 
those who were politicaly sensitive or 
coloured. Their clients, who were 
coloured, felt that these CROs ought to 
be conducting the work of the campaign 
against racial discrimination. If CARD 
had been in existence, this would have 
sheltered these CROs in order to let 
them get on with the real work of the 
Community Relations Council, which 
involves all sections of the community 
in the work. But there is no civil rights 
movement and coloured community rela- 
tions officers are put in a particularly 
difficult position together with those who 
feel that their main job is to influence 
the local authorities. It is a tremendously 
complex subject. I hope we may be able 
to make some recommendations on this 
matter. But the most important thing 
of all in this field is the field and not 
the centre. The field has been neglected 
from the start. You have had one man 
against 300,000 people ; his constituency 
has been much too large. He has not 
had the support from the centre. He 
may find himself identified with the local 
authority because he is housed by the 
local authority. The character of his 
constituency largely determines the pres- 
sures on him or against him. Very often 
in a large working-class constituency the 
town hall is dominant; in the more 
middle-class constituency it is the volun- 
tary bodies. The third element, i.e., the 
immigrants are hardly heard. If you 
regard the community relations councils 
as resting on three legs, they are never 
of equal length. I am referring to the 
local authority, the voluntary bodies, and 
the coloured immigrants. These people 
who are doing this job need very much 
more support than they have had. The 
policy should be to build on success and 
discard failures; and that might mean 
the erection of a structure which could 
be analogous to an inspectorate. You 
will want an inspector general who will 
through regional officers or higher up 
reinforce these people in the field. You 
will still need to keep people in the field 
because, centrally, whatever happens, 
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whatever your special urban or poverty 
programme, the needs of the coloured 
immigrants are going to exist in addition 
to the general needs of the disadvan- 
taged for the next 20 years, and there 
will need to be special provision. 


Chairman.] Thank you very much. I 
am very glad you added that evidence 
in the last few minutes because it is 
very germane to our inquiry. 


Mr. Bidweil. 


530. Is it possible to get an observation 
on the dilemma we are in from you on 
the comparative situation in the United 
States and here, having regard to the 


different historical content?———Both Mr. 
Stephen and Mr. Rees could do this; 
both have been in the United States 
making comparative studies. 


Mr. Bidwell.] This may be how per- 
haps different patterns emerge and pos- 
sibly the different base from which the 
problems stem. I should be very grate- 
ful to have your observations, and per- 
haps give us a paper. 

Mr. Lane.] I would find that most 


useful too on this United States/United 
Kingdom comparison. 

Chairman.] Again, thank you very 
much, and thank you for staying so late 
as you have. 
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Chairman. 


531. We are very much obliged to you 
for coming before us and I am sure 
that you will help us in the consideration 
of the organisation of race relations, 
which is our particular remit at the mo- 
ment. We have before us a note from 
the Association of County Councils, and 
perhaps it would help if I began by pre- 
senting to you some of the matters that 
they seem to be putting to us. The first 
is this. Their view is that the local com- 
munity relations councils have a very 
necessary and useful function. Would 
that be your view too?——(Miss 
Wright.) I think that it would be our 
view that they all could have, and some 
of them do have, but not all operate 
equally well. 


532. In sofar as they do not function 
effectively, that is a matter which does 
not help? No, it is different methods 
of functioning, of course, and different 
relationships with the local authorities 
which in themselves have different prob- 
lems. In our own discussions J think 
that we have found it in some cases a 
little bit difficult to come to a unified 
view because there is such a wide range 
of problems in the different authorities. 





533. Before we deal with the different 
problems, there are two general con- 
siderations that have been put to us. 
One is that they need more staff to assist 
them in their work, and a particular 
point that is taken is that the Com- 
munity Relations Commission should 
probably strengthen its staff at a regional 
level? I cannot really say that there 
is an opinion on this by the Association 





because we have not discussed it. Per- 
haps I could tell you what I think and 
then other witnesses might like to give 
their views. I feel that there is probably 
a need for a strengthening of it and 
probably also a need for the Community 
Relations Commission to sit back a little 
and look at what they are doing in some 
areas and what sort of work they want 
to do, whether it is case work or whether 
it is more general work, rather than 
tackling problems as they come. They 
have to be tackled, but sometimes one 
does not see the wood for the trees. 


534. I am sure that it would help us if 
you told us more particularly what it is 
that you feel they might be doing that 
they are not doing at present, or what 
they are doing effectively or what they 
could do more effectively?——In my 
own area I have been a member of the 
local committee for some time, so I think 
that you may have to count that as a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice. I think that 
they do tend to get perhaps a little too 
much bogged down in individual cases. 
I add to them myself; I admit that. It 
is more difficult to cover the whole field. 
I think that sometimes you need to have 
two distinct areas, one perhaps looked 
at at a regional level—overall problems 
—and the others at a much smaller com- 
munity level than can usually be found 
in Birmingham of individuals working 
with smaller groups. (Mr. Turner.) I 
think that the two problems tie up. They 
do tend to fly around; they have what 
they used to call in Pelmanism a grass- 
hopper mind. They go from one thing 
to another. This means that they deal 
with things very superficially, and this 
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is reflected in the number of staff that 
they have, either locally or regionally. 
It is a question of the amount of work 
that the people they have got can reason- 
ably do. Possibly if staff, both region- 
aliy and locally, were strengthened, we 
should see a greater depth of involve- 
ment in what they are doing and rather 
more thought given to their side of what 
they are doing. Sometimes they go 
before a local authority to talk about 
things. Mostly they tend to be out- 
gunned, and I think that this results in 
the “us and them ” attitude. I think that 
they ought to be strengthened as it 
would enable them to work more effec- 
tively. (Mr. Ramsden.) I think that re- 
organisation has thrown up certain prob- 
lems, and we have now got to co- 
ordinate. In our authority we have 
formed a co-ordinating committee of all 
those in community relations at that 
time, and, have co-opted certain mem- 
bers. I think that there is room here 
for more money perhaps locally, and 
perhaps more involvement by the elected 
members. 


Mr. Wilson. 


535. From your experience would you 
say that the results of the work done by 
community relations councils justify the 
effort that has been put into their work? 
——(Mr. Ramsden.) Speaking for my 
own authority of Kirklees, I would say 
yes. 


536. Is that the answer across the 
board?—(Mr. Westland.) It is very 
variable. I have worked in two local 
authorities, in one of which very clear 
advantage is accruing from the activities 
of the community relations council. In 
the other it is much more difficult to 
define a real pay off. The problem is 
that there is no common identity among 
community relations councils, nor can 
there be, because if some attempt were 
made from the centre to define an iden- 
tity I suspect that it would deny respon- 
siveness to local situations. You are 
therefore very much dependent on very 
fluid local situations. So that the quest 
for a general definition is a lost cause, 
I think. 


Mr. Smith. 


537. Do you think on the whole that 
they tend to be rather officious types of 
bodies or merely fairly incompetent 


bodies? I would not use either word 
myself. I am not sure what you mean 
by officious ; I know what you mean by 
incompetent. 


538. There are certain people who 
regard any kind of intrusion by official- 
dom on delicate matters like race rela- 
tions as the action of interfering busy- 
bodies, to put it colloquially. As opposed 
to that, there are people who are very 
much in favour of this kind of structure 
who say “Oh, yes, these are thoroughly 
incompetent organisations. They do 
not do any damage, but on the other 
hand they do very little good”? 
Again that is establishing them as hav- 
ing an identity of their own, and the 
essence of community relations councils, 
I think, is their interactional identity. 
That is how it strikes me. You are 
again in the field of very considerable 
variables, in the local political scene, for 
example. _ Local politicians are very 
ambivalent about community relations 
councils, 





539. Do you think politics make a dif- 
ference where community relations coun- 
cils are concerned? Not necessarily 
in party terms at all; that is not my 
experience. (Mr. Ramsden.) I agree with 
that. (Miss Wright.) If I could add a 
point to that, I think that the immigrant 
communities are very ambivalent also 
about the community relations com- 
mittees. As a local councillor in very 
much of an immigrant area I find very 
often that people will come to me rather 
than go to the committee, which they 
see as something which has been collec- 
ted somehow and is speaking for them. 
(Mr. Grayson.) We shall all be speaking 
from our own experiences, but I think 
that we are all a little afraid of per- 
sonalising this too much because we 
necessarily tend to see things through 
our Own eyes. My own observation on 
this from my quarter, where we have 
had an up and down existence with our 
community relations council, would be 
that we are at the point, I think, of 
asking that fundamental question, be- 
cause I do not think that these councils 
can remain Static. Perhaps we are at 
4 point in time now when the big ques- 
tion is asked: does it get bigger, or is it 
already big enough as an industry, if 
that is the expression that we are using? 
Our own community relations council 
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is not comprehensive in the sense that 
I should have thought that a community 
organisation perhaps ought to be. It 
essentially confines itself to colour and 
not even race. The Ukrainians—I sup- 
pose that you would regard them as a 
race—have no part in it and they tend 
to deal with their own affairs. I think 
that the worry that would be in my mind 
would be whether the investment in 
race—for ever—is the direction that we 
ought to be taking, because a point is 
reached when pressure becomes counter- 
productive. I could quote examples. 


Mr. Wilson. 


540. I am quite prepared to accept 
that there is bound to be a wide variety 
of ways in which community relations 
councils operate, but they all come back 
to the same situation. They are estab- 
lished for the purpose of improving race 
relations and cultural relations between 
the different ethnic groups. Set against 
that, do you feel that the community 
relations councils in your areas are meet- 
ing that test or would the relationship 
between the different ethnic groups be 
virtually the same whether or not there 
was a community relations council in 
existence? ——_(Miss Wright.) I think that 
that would be a fair judgment. It has 
not made a great deal of difference. (Mr. 
Turner.) Once again, I think we are 
saying how we see things through our 
own eyes. If these particular councils 
have something that is a little deficient, 
in my eyes it is that perhaps they tend 
to concentrate on race relations as being 
between the immigrant and the host 
community, as between—and basically 
this is what we are really talking about 
—black and white, and that sort of 
involvement. Once again it is a ques- 
tion of how much work you can do in 
whatever field it is, and you can only 
do 40 hours if you have got 40 hours 
to do it in but I feel that there should 
be a little more effort put into the 
problem of black versus black. I have 
had a number of experiences of this 
in industry and in the local authority 
field, and there is a terrific difference 
in how people work in race_ relations 
between black and white. They will 
say that there is a problem there but 
everybody tends to duck the problem 
between black and black. It might be 


the West Indians or the Asians. There 
is a clear division there that perhaps 
ought to be worked on, but even among 
the Asian communities in industry it 
is very difficult indeed to employ people 
of different castes in a work area in a 
foundry, which causes problems. I 
think that they might work sometimes 
in that sort of situation as well, and put 
in a little more work there. I think 
that is a deficiency that they tend to 
have. They do not really do very much 
in that area. 


Mr. Haill-Davis. 


541. Mr. Westland said that in one 
of the authorities of which he had had 
experience the council had been very 
successful. I wondered if he could tell 
us in what directions he felt that it had 
been successful and what were the factors 
that led to the success. I think that it is 
perhaps easier to identify success than 
failure? (Mr. Westland.) It is very 
difficult really. The definition that you 
were making of success, an improve- 
ment in race relations, is so intagible 
that I would certainly not be using that 
kind of definition. I meant success in 
the sense of initiating projects in areas 
of difficulty and concern, in a very 
simple kind of way, by initiating head- 
start type programmes for pre-school 
age children, by initiating programmes 
for adolescent, West Indian pregnant 
girls to avoid reception into care by the 
local authority and programmes for 
actually receiving people into the area 
—setting up community centres through- 
out the local authority area. What they 
seemed to be doing in the service based 
activities was setting models for the local 
authority. It was very valuable indeed. 
Sometimes in areas where one felt that 
the local authority would not wish to 
take the risk of discriminating positively, 
in an overt way, putting money into 
something for West Indian girls, they 
could do it in a semi-detached way 
through the community relations coun- 
cil. I think that those kinds of benefits 
were very clear. (Mr. Turner.) I think 
that one of the benefits of race relations 
in Birmingham, alongside education, 
comes from the various projects that they 
have carried out over the years. To me 
race relations basically means accept- 
ance of the other. That is what it is 
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about, and numbers of projects which 
have been very successful, have certainly 
led to acceptance of the other by the 
younger children of different cultures. 
i think that chat is a positive success 
which will pay off in the future, and 
that is one of the levels at which they 
must work to educate them. With some 
of the community, in view of their age 
and the prejudices that they hold, it 
would be a lost cause to spend too much 
time on that. I think that the real effort 
should go into getting it across to the 
children and adolescents. I think that 
our education and religious programmes 
do a great deal in this. This is a success 
that I think one would find it very 
difficult to measure or qualify in any 
shape or form. It is an acceptance that 
people are different and can exist 
differently. 


Mr. Lane. 


542. Could our visitors say a little 
more about how they see the future struc- 
ture and relationship between com- 
munity relations councils and _ local 
authorities, assuming community rela- 
tions councils will continue in some 
form? Up to now community relations 
councils have tended to be independent, 
voluntary bodies but including, quite 
often, some councillors in their member- 
ship. Other people have suggested that 
they should be actual committees of 
local authorities, no doubt co-opting 
people who are not members. That is the 
other approach. I wonder what views 
our visitors have on  this?——(Mr. 
Ramsden.) We are now called Kirklees 
but_in my own authority, Dewsbury, 
until the reorganisation it was a sub- 
committee of the general purposes com- 
mittee. We had about 10 councillors on 
that committee along with representa- 
tives of all the voluntary organisations 
and all the coloured communities, and 
for six or seven years we worked it as 
a sub-committee of the general purposes 
committee. Of course, when we went 
into Kirkless, the other two organisa- 
tions did it differently, so we decided 
to break away from the local authority 
as such and to make it a voluntary 
organisation. After the last twelve 
months, it is working all right, but I 
always think that it worked better under 
the old Dewsbury system, as a sub- 
committee of the council, but other 


people did not think so. I still think it 
worked, and we had far more respon- 
sibility and gave perhaps far more help 
than is being given at the moment. (Mr. 
Turner.) I think one or two of us would 
disagree a little with that view. Certainly 
we in Birmingham and other people to 
whom we have talked do not really see 
it as a statutory job. We think that that 
would lead very quickly to a real “us 
and them” situation. I would really look 
at strengthening the voluntary aspect of 
it. We talked earlier about staff and so 
on being strengthened to be able to do 
things more in depth. It obviously does 
not stop there, does it? I think that they 
ought to be allowed access to various 
kinds of information that the council 
has. There should be much closer co- 
operation between the councils. One of 
the things that we talked about earlier, 
which seemed to me to be a good way 
to deal with this particular problem of 
how we slot them into the scheme, is 
that if they were strengthened both 
regionally and locally with various built 
in access points for their information, 
they could pursue their thing, as it 
were. At the same time, in parallel with 
that most authorities with this prob- 
lem are the bigger authorities, which 
are pursuing corporate manage- 
ment policies. I think that at 
the level at which the council becomes 
involved, an instruction might be given 
to these people which said that race rela- 
tions, as such, across the field ought to 
be a priority for management teams, and 
that where there are teams in social ser- 
vices, education, or housing, this should 
be the first thing that should be done. 
This ought to be looked at, and I think 
that at that level getting the co-operation 
of departments, getting them to join to- 
gether to look at a problem alongside the 
voluntary organisations, would form a 
real partnership between the local 
authority and the community in general, 
and particularly the community which we 
are concerned about in this Select Com- 
mittee. At that level I think that you 
would really start to get something hap- 
pening. It certainly needs strengthening 
all round. 


Mr. Smith. 


543. Following what you said, do you 
think that stiffer legislation would gener- 
ally be counter-productive in social 
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terms? Yes. If there were a statutory 
commission I certainly think it would. 
In my view, one of the biggest problems 
that you have got in this field is when 
you employ certain people. If, for 
instance, you employ, a West Indian to 
do something for you for West Indians, 
a lot of the time he is rejected as an 
Uncle Tom. (Miss Wright.) I think that 
there might be a little bit of different 
understanding of that. If we were asked 
whether we thought there ought to be 
statutory committees of the council, I 
think quite clearly we would say no. 
But some of us, I think, would feel that 
perhaps an element of stiffer legislation 
in the field of discrimination is something 
which is a good thing to be able to fall 
back on if necessary. 


Chairman. 


544, Turning to finance, at present you 
have got an arrangement under which the 
Community Relations Commission gener- 
ally finance the CRO and the supple- 
mentary staff are often financed by the 
local authority. Does this work satis- 
factorily? It works reasonably well in 
my area. 


545. Following upon that, supposing it 
was felt that greater resources should be 
devoted to these activities, what would 
your view be on the best way in which 
that should be financed? It could be 
financed from the central government, 
perhaps through the Community Rela- 
tions Commission, or it could be done 
through the local authorities. If it were 
through the local authorities, it seems to 
me that you could approach it in one of 
two ways. You could either go directly 
to the local authority in whose area the 
community relations committee works, 
or you could go, now that we have Vir- 
tually got two tier local government, to 
the top tier authority and say “ You ought 
to precept for this because it is unfair 
that the deprived areas should have to 
bear the cost of the services required 
because of that”? I think that we 
would probably agree in feeling that it 
would be a danger all round if the ser- 
vice was seen to be a statutory part of 
local government. It would, even less, 
be able to reach many of the people who 
have to be reached. We did not discuss 
the question of precepting and so on. 








My own feeling is that a responsibility 
should be placed on local authorities to 
take on the difficulties arising from the 
different immigrants’ ethnic backgrounds, 
but if you want a committee working as 
the community relations committees were, 
I think, supposed to work, you would 
need to have it distinct, in most people’s 
minds, from the local authority. (Mr. 
Turner.) I think I would go along with 
that, but probably fed centrally rather 
than through the first or second tier local 
authority. You must differentiate, I think, 
between their body and the way that they 
are financed and serviced and the services 
that they are asking for—the statutory 
services, the social services and so on. I 
think quite clearly the responsibilities of 
those are set, and I think really that this 
is where we want split a bit. I would 
say that the Commission should be 
funded centrally, and should be seen 
apart—and not dependent upon us for 
their livelihood so that they are a bit 
afraid of what they might want to say 
to us. I do not think I should like that 
situation. (Mr. Grayson.) Putting a rather 
different interpretation on the question 
which you put via the Community Rela- 
tions Commission, I hope that if it were 
a question of resources it would be, say, 
resources for urban renewal, and for 
deprivation generally, and that this would 
be a part of it, rather than that it should 
be specifically earmarked for community 
relations. That is the way that I would 
much prefer to see it. (Mr. Turner.) This 
is really the point that I was making. I 
was trying to differentiate between cash 
and help for the Commission as a Com- 
mission to do its work, rather than cash 
for the services that they required. I 
agree with cash for areas of deprivation. 
Whether they contain a large immigrant 
population or not it is deprivation. We 
should not like to see deprivation for 
West Indians and deprivation for whites. 
It is deprivation, we think, that the 
money ought to go into, just the depriva- 
tion part, and not the West Indian or 
the white part, or the Asian part. 


Mr. Wilson. 


546. May I come back to this question 
of relationship between the community 
relations council and the local authori- 
ties? Listening to what Mr. Westland 
had to say and his description of a suc- 
cessful community relations council, he 
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was really describing the work that an 
energetic social services department does. 
What I am puzzled about is this. Does 
it mean that you see as a successful 
community relations council something 
that takes over among the ethnic groups 
the work that the social services depart- 
ment of that council should be doing? 
Does it come about that the community 
relations councils which are not success- 
ful are those where the local council 
social services department is operating 
efficiently? It seems to me that to have 
a community relations council doing 
what is really the social services depart- 
ment’s work is a duplication of effort, 
and it does not make sense at all—— 
(Miss Wright.) Considerably more than 
social services departments do. What I 
would see a successful community rela- 
tions council doing is finding areas of 
special need and highlighting certain 
areas, and giving suggestions to local 
authorities on the way that they could 
tackle them and working with them. I 
think that there is a great danger in 
developing further along the lines of them 
trying to tackle too many things them- 
selves, because (a) they will not do it and 
(b) the local authority may think “ They 
are doing it; let them get on with it”. 
So that you are likely to have arguments 
between the two. 


547. One of the first things that you 
said, Miss Wright, was that the com- 
munity relations councils are inclined to 
deal too much with individual cases. 
The immediate question that came to my 
mind was this. The individual cases 
need looking after: who do you say is 
going to deal with those individual 
cases? (Mr. Turner.) On social work 
in Birmingham, of course, the social 
workers that they use are seconded any- 
way from the social services to do the 
individual cases. I see it very much as 
Miss Wright sees it. It is their job now 
to find out the areas of special need for 
these particular groups and perhaps to 
Suggest ways in which they could be 
tackled. What I think is more important 
than that is that they shall be ways in 
which they can be tackled which will 
be acceptable to the community, because 
social services, education, or whatever it 
is are only good if the people will accept 
them. It is no good at all if they are 
going to reject it. We have all heard 





of cases where the old lady refuses 
service or a person refuses it, and there- 
fore the social services are no good. 
They have a special expertise within the 
field. They have special knowledge 
which should be able to tell them “ Here 
is an area of need; it can be tackled in 
such and such a way,” and that way 
would be acceptable to the recipient of 
the service, whether it was an educa- 
tional service, a housing service or a 
social service. (Miss Wright.) I do not 
think that at this stage you can cut them 
off from the individual case. Iam saying 
that the danger is that they get bogged 
down. I get cases every week among the 
West Indian community, of people who 
will not go to anyone else but who, per- 
haps, will be given advice by the West 
Indian who is employed by the com- 
munity relations committee. I think that 
it is a pity if they concentrate on that, 
because I do not think that they are 
just another social work agency. They 
could not be. 


Chairman. 

548. Would you say generally that 
where a community relations council 
works effectively there is almost by 
definition, a good two way traffic—that 
the minorities can understand the diffi- 
culties and at the same time the civic 
centre can be aware of the particular 
disadvantages being felt? (Mr. 
Turner.) 1 think that this is very impor- 
tant. I think you could say that where 
you have got good local authority 
involvement in a commission this is 
where it starts to work. Unfortunately, 
as Wwe pointed out when we were talking 
earlier, in some areas it can be a bit 
of a strain and the local authority 
involvement does not Stay static but 
tends to move. Some people stick it 
out, but it is a very difficult and trying 
field for a local councillor to work in, 
particularly if, as Miss Wright has, he 
has a predominantly immigrant area. The 
area that I represent js predominantly 
Asian, and it would be very difficult 
working in that situation. You could 
very quickiy set yourself at odds with 
the local electorate, and as we are all 
politicians we fight shy of battle with 
them. I think that it could be said that 
local involvement by local authorities 
could be made more Static, but it is 
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absolutely true to say that the more 
successful areas are those where there is 
good involvement, a good two way 
traffic of information and easy access 
between the two. 


Mr. Bidweil. 


549. I must apologise to the witnesses 
that I have been unable through other 
duties to be present all the time. There is 
a powerfully expressed view by com- 
munity relations councils that they would 
not like to be under local authority 
auspices. Am [ right in assuming that 
although you might have variations of 
view on the extent to which a local auth- 
ority should tie up with a community 
relations council, none of you is actually 
advocating that the councils should be 
under local authority auspices, in the 
sense that they are a sub-committee of 
the council? Is that correct? (Mr. 
Ramsden.) I said what we had done in 
the past. We are working now as a co- 
ordinated committee. It is working effi- 
ciently, but I think that a little more 
help from the local authorities would be 
a useful thing. 





550. But would you agree that the 
amount of local authority participation 
is quite variable from district to district? 
In fact it is treated as very much of a 
Cinderella aspect of local authority in- 
volyement in too many cases. Have you 
any ideas about the way in which we 
might change that? This is what has 
given rise in some quarters, and among 
immigrants themselves, as far as I can 
gather, to the suggestion that account 
should be taken of the fact that council- 
lors are elected people and are respon- 
sible to an electorate, as distinct from 
the conglomeration of people that you 
get on community relations councils, al- 
though I pay all respect to the great 
work that many of these people have 
done. There is a feeling that they are not 
responsible bodies in the sense that they 
draw in all responsible representatives of 
the community in general. That has 
given rise to suggestions that it would be 
best to be done with it and to put it 
under local authority auspices where 
there is the responsibility of being 
answerable to the electorate?——I agree 
that here has not been enough involve- 
ment by local authorities in the past, but 
contrary to some of my colleagues here, 


we had our committee as a sub-commit- 
tee of our general purposes committee 
in the old days. We co-opted members. 
In fact, more members volunteered to 
come on to the community relations 
committee than we needed, but because 
they were so willing to come on we put 
them.on. We had about 10 or 12 mem- 
bers of the council on that particular 
committee. 


551. Where is that?——-That was at 
Dewsbury, but we are in Kirklees. 


552. You must be more civilised up 
there than in our locality? That is 
the truth. (Mr. Turner.) You were asking 
for suggestions. I thought that earlier 
on we threw one out, which was that it 
ought to be made a stronger point. We 
would agree with you, I think that in 
some areas it does become a Cinderella, 
and this is really a personality job— 
their side and, of course, the local autho- 
rity side. It is never a static thing; it 
has peaks and valleys, anyway. I think 
we have said quite conclusively among 
ourselves this afternoon that statutory 
committees would not be the answer but 
we do feel, quite clearly, that because 
there is such a variation of involvement 
and because there is an element of wear- 
ing the glass slipper with some of them, 
there should be something stronger. It 
seems to me that it ought to be made a 
prime target of every authority that is 
concerned with the problem. Their 
corporate management teams must see 
this as a prime problem and start to work 
on it in conjunction with the race rela- 
tions people outside. I think that if one 
has got the two working on it, it would 
be very acceptable. If that became a 
prime target it would mean that involve- 
ment would become more attractive to 
the person in local government, who 
would say “Yes, this is something that 
I want to work in, because it is going to 
have some teeth eventually. It is going 
to bite and I want to work in it.” We 
all come into politics because we want 
to do things. None of us wants to sit 
on things where nothing happens. 


553. You want to get results? ——That 
is right. I think that if one could do it 
at that level that would be great, because 
there would be a tremendous feed back 
from all the committees involved in the 
problem. It would do two things. It 
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would not only deal with race relations, 
but it would start to highlight some real 
deprivations. That is the way that 
I should like to see it tackled—in two 
ways, a pincer movement. (Miss 
Wright.) The converse of the picture is 
the community relations committees’ re- 
lationship with the immigrant communi- 
ties and of getting a reasonably repre- 
sentative membership on them. I do not 
think that I have got the answer to that, 
but over the years I have seen the difii- 
culty of getting this. You get someone, 
and the other half of the same com- 
munity says that you have got the wrong 
person, and you can so easily get a very 
large committee which will talk inter- 
minably. 


554. They are saying things about this 
now. They are saying they want a better 
representative base themselves. We have 
had evidence along that line. You 
have not seen that?——I have not seen 
that evidence. I have heard it talked 
about. I still do not know how they are 
going to get it. I do not think they do, 
but it is important, I think. 


Chairman. 


555. Iam not quite sure whether I am 
clear how you would go about removing 
these discrepancies between the different 
councils. We have got replies to ques- 
tionnaires from many of these councils. 
There are quite marked disparities be- 
tween authorities which seem to us to 
be in a similar position. Would you 
say that it ought to be the responsibility 
of the Community Relations Commission 
to come in and see that they are pro- 
perly staffed, or should there be greater 
powers to persuade a local authority to 
make better use of its present oOppor- 
tunities to provide ancillary staff? 
Who is going to use the powers? That 
is what it comes.down to. I think that 
there certainly is a need for the Com- 
munity Relations Commission to come 
in on occasion, to help and advise and 
perhaps do more than that. I think 
that I should be sorry if we saw the same 
answer coming up in every area. The 
areas are different, and different answers 
could probably be quite right in differ- 
ent areas. 





556. You are asking not for a formula 
but for give and take common sense in 
dealing with each problem?——Yes. 


Mr. Lane. 


557. Might I invite our witnesses’ views 
on a rather wider aspect of our inquiry, 
not necessarily from the Association’s 
point of view or the local authorities’ 
point of view as such, but as they have 
observed the scene in the places repre- 
sented here—London, Yorkshire and 
the West Midlands? That is, if race 
relations are to be better in the future, 
would you like to see a stronger involve- 
ment by the central government in com- 
parison with the two national agencies— 
that is, the Community Relations Com- 
mission and the Race Relations Board— 
or would you like to see the agencies 
strengthened in various ways relative to 
the Government, or perhaps the agencies 
joined together? I wonder if you have 
any views as individuals on these rather 
Wider questions which we have also got 
to consider? ——_I would say quite clearly, 
not joined together. I think that there 
is a very definite different field for the 
body that has to deal with complaints 
about discrimination and the body that 
otherwise is trying to improve relations. 
I think that it would be a great pity if 
we joined those together. I am some- 
what dubious whether we should get any- 
where if we had greater central govern- 
ment involvement. I would rather see 
the two bodies strengthened, and perhaps 
altered. I have a feeling that if you got 
a central government involvement you 
would go back to what I was saying that 
I did not like—standardisation over every 
area regardless of the individual pro- 
blems, and they can be very individual. 
(Mr. Ramsden.) I agree with those senti- 
ments exactly. (Mr. Turner.) One of the 
things that we talked about was that per- 
haps for one of them the Home Office 
was the wrong place. (Miss Wright.) Yes, 
we did. (Mr. Turner.) Race relations 
were quite clearly for the Home Office, 
but should we not look at strengthening 
it the other way, that they should go to 
another government department? 


Chairman. 


558. Would you Suggest which other 
department?-—_(Miss Wright.) We were 
thinking among ourselves that whereas 
the Home Office would probably be the 
right place for the Race Relations Board 
to stay under, it would be better if the 
Community Relations Commission had 
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closer links perhaps with the Department 
of the Environment, which deals with 
local government generally. (Mr. Turner.) 
And all the deprivations that are inherent 
in the job. 


559. I realise that as local authorities, 
you naturally look to the Department of 
the Environment. I wondered what you 
thought about the claims of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security? 
No. I do not see the claims as par- 
ticularly one of a service delivery in that 
way, or just a cash delivery. The depri- 
vations of these communities are the de- 
privations of the environment in total— 
social service, housing, and everything. 
(Mr. Ramsden.) Housing, particularly, in 
my mind, comes into environment. 





560. There are really two factors. 
You regard housing as the most impor- 
tant problem? One of them. 





561. In environmental terms, in terms 
of your own responsibilities? ‘That is 
why I think it should be within Environ- 
ment, yes. (Mr. Turner.) In fact, I 
would go so far as to say that the 
casualties that the social services pick up 
are sometimes the casualties of the other 
departments. 





Mr. Wilson. 


562. On the question of the appro- 
priate departments, I understand the 
objection to the Home Office because 
we are told that in a way they represent 
the police, and represents law and order, 
and so forth. But my experience is that 
I get far more complaints, from Indians 
and Pakistanis, about the manner in 
which the Minister in the Department 
of the Environment has approved com- 
pulsory purchase orders, than I ever do 
about the manner in which the Home 
Secretary has operated in the realms of 
law and order. It seems to me that if you 
are sorting out which department is 
going to be less in conflict with the 
ethnic groups, the Department of the 
Environment is well designed as a source 
of contention because of the manner in 
which, quite properly, they exercise their 
rights or approve orders for the com- 
pulsory purchase and destruction of pro- 
perties, and so forth, especially in the 
areas where the ethnic groups live? 
(Mr. Ramsden.) Yes, but it is not only 
the Minister at the Department of the 


Environment. It is the local authority 
that recommends compulsory purchase 
orders on buildings and then asks the 
minister to say yea or nay. We are 
looking, particularly where there are a 
lot of immigrants, at G.I.A’s—general 
improvement areas—and of course we 
shall want the Minister at the Depart- 
ment of the Environment to say yes. We 
have just formed a new residents’ asso- 
ciation in an area where we want a 
general improvement area. We had a 
meeting only two months ago at which 
I would say there were 40 white and 40 
coloured people and what they wanted 
to improve their area was a GLA. 
That was in my own ward. I think that 
it is the local authority that is to blame, 
first of all, for the compulsory purchase 
orders. But the final solution is with 
the Minister at the Department of the 
Environment. 


563. Yes, I realise that it is the local 
authority that initiates compulsory pur- 
chase orders, but what I am saying is 
this. My experience is that if you come 
to choose one department against 
another, the department with which the 
ethnic communities come into conflict 
is not the Home Office but the Depart- 
ment of the Environment. That is why 
I am doubtful about selecting that one 
if you are going to make a change at 
all? (Miss Wright.) I think that you 
have been very lucky. The number of 
difficulties and complaints that I have 
from immigrant communities relating to 
Home Office rulings on immigration, 
and relatives coming in, far outweighs 
any complaints about compulsory pur- 
chase orders and things like that. (Mr. 
Turner.) To me, at any rate, what Mr. 
Wilson has said, really reinforces what 
we have just said, that it ought to be 
the area, because I take it not as an 
area of conflict but as one of the areas 
of concern and it would be most easily 
dealt with were they in that department. 
It is not conflict ; it is concern, I think, 
that we really want to deal with. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


564. My question concerns the matter 
which was initiated by Mr. Lane and 
followed up by Mr. Wilson. Do you 
generally support the view that the 
Department of the Environment would 
be a better agency to dispense urban aid 
than the Home Office? Is that your 
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collective view?——(Mr. Westland.) it 
would be roulette, whoever dispensed it. 


565. The amount of it is quite im- 
‘portant, is it not?——It is not a question 
of who dispenses it; it is the system 
which is used, and the system used at 
the moment is a roulette, from our per- 
ception of it, anyway. (Mr. Grayson.) 
I think that the attitude probably ought 
to be humanised a little more because 
they tend to think in terms of environ- 
ment being bricks and mortar, and when 
they deal with environment and depri- 
vation, urban renewal and so on, they 
tend to think of doing up old areas, and 
so on, rather than putting human quali- 
ties into the area itself. 


566. We know, Mr. Grayson ; we are 
old acquaintances in this work, are we 
not? We are indeed. 





567. We have said that deprivation is 
deprivation whether you are white or 
black. Local authorities that are so con- 
cerned are looking for central govern- 
ment assistance whether they are deal- 
ing with difficulties of white people or 
black people. We have said that time 
and time again. But we have discerned 
special problems that arise from the 
present immigrants. We are pleased to 
call them that, although I do not know 
where you being and end being an 
immigrant. You are not an immigrant if 
you are born in this country, I take it; 
you are a patrial. You are saying col- 
lectively—I think this is very important, 
because you are very experienced people 
—that on balance you would rather look 
to the Department of the Environment, 
are you? I know what has been Said, 
but is this the true conclusion on dis- 
pensing central government financial 
assistance in so far as it applies? 
(Miss Wright.) We did discuss it before, 
and we also had there a representative 
of inner London who has unfortunately 
been unable to come. I think that we ail 
agreed that it would be a good idea if 
there were this split. 





568. May I go to another question 
which is a bit divorced from the other 
and one less pertinent to your own 
sphere of responsibilities, but as coun- 
cillors you are heavily involved in social 
problems that arise from race relations? 
You may have been asked about this 


before, but I should be very in- 
terested in having your views, even 
if you show a division of opinion 
on it. That is, the Race Relations 
Board’s request to have extra powers. 
I bear in mind what has. been 
said already, and that you do not seem 
too thrilled about giving boards extra 
powers, but they are currently asking 
for extra subpoena powers when they 
deal with individual complaints. A for- 
mer Committee rejected this in a sense 
because it wanted more evidence of how 
it would be applied in practice. There 
are two things. It was agreed on indi- 
vidual cases that they were taking far too 
long to determine because of the lack 
of powers of the Board. The second leg 
which is more controversial is what they 
call passive discrimination. They agreed 
that they need more staff to do it, but 
they want to have greater powers to go 
out and seek to discern, without neces- 
sarily receiving complaints, what they 
call passive discrimination, particularly 
in employment, or wherever it occurs. 
So that there are two legs in the request 
that they are making. Have you any 
views on that? (Mr. Ramsden.) Do 
you think that there should be stronger 
powers? There are certain cases of 
young immigrants just leaving technical 
college. Perhaps they wished to be 
atticled to a solicitor. They could 
not get jobs, of course, in my own 
town but had to go elsewhere, to 
Leeds and Bradford. But would what 
you are suggesting solve that problem? 
I do not think that extra legislation 
would do it. (Mr. Grayson.) I share this 
anxiety. When we use words) like 
“ strengthening” and “powers”, at the 
end of the line that means force, as I 
translate it anyway, and you do reach a 
point where these things are counter- 
productive. I would be extremely ner- 
vous about this, and certainly not one 
little bit confident that we should achieve 
an improvement, (which is really what 
we are looking at) by a strengthening of 
powers. (Miss Wright.) You did ask us 
to say if we did not agree and I disagree 
on that. I feel that the powers that have 
been in existence for the Race Relations 
Board have led to a better situation 
than we would otherwise have had, 
simply because people knew that the 
powers were there, in many cases. I 
think that that is one effect. I think 
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that in cases where it does not have an 
effect the Board should be able to have 
power, particularly the right of subpoena, 
and that they should be able to go out 
and do more work—I am talking of the 
Board specifically—than they can do at 
the moment. I am not suggesting that 
we want to do it in a very brash and 
intrusive way, but there is a considerable 
field where I think that mere inquiry 
would have a beneficial effect, and I am 
quite sure personally that the existence 
of powers does affect the climate of 
Opinion. 


Mr. Wilson. 


569. So far as your local authorities 
are concerned, at the present moment 
have you any positive policy or positive 
programme which says “We have in 
our community so many coloured 
people, and therefore our labour force 
in all the varying grades should reflect 
the colour make-up of our community ”’? 
Have you any positive policy, rather than 
just hoping that one day it might work? 
The only positive policy that we 
could be said to have laid down is that 
individuals shall always be considered 
on the basis of qualifications. There is 
no positive policy on proportional em- 
ployment, and I very much doubt if it 
exists. 





570. Not only have you no _pro- 
gramme, but you have no_ proposals 
either? No, there are no proposals. 





571. You are not anticipating any? 
—TI do not think so. I think that it 
would be a difficult field, because you 
have got to tie it to qualifications, have 
you not? If you say that you are going 
to take 10 per cent., you cannot take 
10 per cent. into every job. You have 
got to tie it to the qualifications for 
that job. I think that what one has 
got to aim at is to try to make sure 
that there is not this discrimination 
against them. I am not one hundred 
per cent. certain in my own mind 
whether we could not do more, but on 
the whole I think not. 


Mr. Smith. 


572. If I may say so, I think that we 
always listen not only with interest but 
with respect tu those people representing 
public bodies who come before us, and 


they have, quite obviously, differing views 
sometimes among themselves. I get the 
impression all the time, however, and 
this is not a criticism, because it is a 
criticism of Parliament and everybody 
generally—that we are seeking all the 
time to do something of a patching up 
job, and that we are trying to tack with 
the wind to improve the situation that 
faces us. The more evidence I hear, the 
more I begin to wonder whether some 
entirely new initiative is not needed. I 
think that most of us would agree, would 
we not, particularly those from Birming- 
ham and other areas of high concentra- 
tion, that this is very much a problem in 
this country, with the percentage of 
black people that we have, of concen- 
tration and distribution? Iam not put- 
ting forward my own ideas but am just 
putting this forward as a suggestion. 
Do you not feel that the Government, 
or any government of the day, could, 
with the right kind of new initiative 
and the co-operation of the local autho- 
rities, embark on some kind of pro- 
gramme definitely to try to get a better 
distribution of black people throughout 
the country, co-operating on things like 
housing and education, and particularly 
on employment? If this happened, so 
far as I am concerned I think that most 
of our problems would disappear, and 
that the overall problem of discrimina- 
tion would become a residual one of no 
great consequence?——_(Mr. Ramsden.) 
I agree that that if we could get a bit of 
spread throughout the country the prob- 
lem would be more than halved, but it 
is very hard to do. 


573. Exactly. I do not propose to 
know the answer. But you represent 
the large local authorities and we repre- 
sent Parliament, the Government and the 
Opposition. Do you not feel in these cir- 
cumstances, as this would be the biggest 
gesture of all towards improving race 
relations, that it is the moral duty of 
both national and local governments to 
try to work towards this end? Yes, 
but it is a case of what job you can 
offer the immigrant to this country. My 
own town, of course, is mainly con- 
cerned with textiles. They are nearly all 
in the mills working on night work. Our 
own people will not work on night work. 
They are not skilled people. If you 
want to spread them throughout the 
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country, where do you place them, and 
what job can you give them? That is 
the danger. With regard to housing, 
in the main the Indians and Pakistanis 
in my area want to live together. I would 
say that 95 per cent. own their own 
houses. They do not like rented pro- 
perty. Naturally they buy their houses 
in one area. The West Indians like to 
rent property, and this is a problem. 
But they congregate in one area by buy- 
ing houses, and white people leave them 
because they buy them, and they do not 
like rented properties. I should like to 
deviate for a moment on this point be- 
cause the Government is thinking about 
taking away mortgages for houses built 
before 1920. I would say that nearly 
80 per cent. of all the mortgages in Kirk- 
lees are given to the coloured population 
because they cannot get loans from the 
building societies for pre-1920 houses. It 
would exaggerate the waiting position if 
those mortgages are withdrawn by the 
central government for houses built 
before 1920. It will cause greater diffi- 
culty for our local authority than there 
is at the moment. 


Chairman. 


574. Suggestions have been made to 
us that there ought to be a much more 
clear commitment placed on the Govern- 
ment in dealing with race relations. 
Would you welcome an obligation being 
placed upon you to remove racial dis- 
crimination and to avoid racial dis- 
advantage? The reason why I put this 
to you is that local authorities in this 
country are very responsible authorities, 
If they are given a job to do, they do 
it. If this were an obligation I am sure 
that you would do your best to carry 
it out, and that you would demand the 
resources to be able to do it?——(Mr. 
Turner.) I think that this is more or less 
the same question that was asked by 
Mr. Bidwell. I think that the law needs 
to be strengthened in any way that will 
get it carried out. If subpoenas are a 
way in which we can do this—— 


575. No, I am putting this in the 
terms of your responsibilities, such as 
housing. I am putting it in the context 
of all the work that you carry out?—— 
I think, to be honest, that passive dis- 
crimination is what it is about. It hap- 
pens nicely and quietly without being 


seen. It is the same sort of thing. Most 
of it occurs in housing—where they can 
get houses—but the biggest thing that 
hits them is in employment, and Mr. 
Bidwell touched upon this. There is 
passive discrimination in employment. 
I work in the foundry industry. It is 
87 per cent. coloured, but how many 
foremen are there who are Indians? 
How many white people, in fact, would 
accept working under a black overseer? 
It is not just one way, it is a two way 
thing. This is a real problem and I 
would certainly welcome anything that 
could throw some light into these dark 
corners where passive discrimination 
goes on. It is the real thing that hurts 
people and leads to resentment in com- 
munities. They see themselves working 
away and doing their job adequately, 
but people are getting promotion over 
them and all sorts of things like that. 
It is happening. It is passive discrimina- 
tion, and that needs some light to be 
thrown on it. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


576. I think, if I do not misunder- 
stand the Chairman, that he meant— 
as local authorities and as a Govern- 
ment we have our thoughts about this 
and we have been to the United States 
—nailing your colours to the mast and 
making a positive declaration about non- 
discrimination and setting about seeing 
that that declared policy was carried out. 
Would you welcome it if we laid it 
on local authorities and laid it on our- 
selves in government departments in a 
more positive way than we have done? 
——(Mr. Turner.) Within our own de- 
partments I do not think that it applies. 
I cannot think of any example in local 
authority work forces where this has 
occurred, but if such a thing were laid 
on us, how should we be able to do 
anything—for instance, in respect of 
British Leyland? What would we have 
to say in British Leyland, the biggest 
work force, or in my own company in 
Birmingham? How should we control 
passive discrimination there? 


Chairman. 


577. What I am putting to you is this. 
You have responsibilities to discharge, 
and you do your best to discharge them. 
We are told that important in the issue 
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of race relations is a sense of commit- 
ment. I am saying that what the Gov- 
ernment can do is to commit you, by 
saying that in carrying out your work, 
whether it is in housing or anything 
else, it is an obligation on you to avoid 
discrimination and to remove disadvan- 
tage where you can. I am putting this 
to you because obviously local authori- 
ties would then do their best to carry 
out such an obligation. They would 
be conscious of it the whole time and 
they would be pressing the central gov- 
ernment and saying “ What is the good 
of putting an obligation on us if you 
do not help us to carry it out? ”? 
(Miss Wright.) I have a feeling that most 
local authorities, rightly or wrongly, 
would say “We do not discriminate 
against people at all. We are concerned 
about positive discrimination wherever 
possible, and we are doing it.” I do 
not think that it would be very effective. 





578. Then, may I put the point about 
disadvantage? It seems to me that if 
you are dealing with disadvantage you 
had better get to the people at the 
bottom of the ladder, and in this country 
the people at the bottom of the ladder 
are coloured?——-And some white 
people. 


579. They are coloured, if you get to 
the bottom of the ladder. There may be 
white people there too, but there will 
be coloured people. I should have 
thought that one of your difficulties is 
that it is all very well talking about 
removing disadvantage, but there are 
other pressures, too. That is what I 
mean by commitment. If you are com- 
mitted, you have to deal with this as a 
commitment?——-(Mr. Turner.) Before 
it became a commitment I think that 
the AMA would need to be convinced 
that people are discriminating, before 
they would stand for their being ordered 
not to discriminate. I do not accept 
that the majority of authorities are dis- 
criminating in any way. (Miss Wright.) 
I think that this is what you will find, 
and what you would find difficulty with. 
Speaking personally, it may be that a 
positive commitment from Government 
you would at least get all local authorities 
agreeing with you, and it would be writ- 
ten in as part of the belief of the 
local authority. 


580. I was not trying to put this as a 
reflection upon you. I was trying to 
strengthen your position so that you 
could say to the central government 
“It ‘is no good putting this obligation 
upon us unless you are going to honour 
it and give us the effective means ”? 
—(Mr. Grayson.) I think what we are 
saying is that it would not make any 
practical difference because we are doing 
it already. “Regardless of colour, race 
or creed” trots out automatically when 
we think of our services. (Mr. West- 
land.) Or we are not doing it in a positive 
way, and an exhortatory clause like that 
will make no difference. 





581. I was trying to get something 
more positive than “urban aid” and 
section eleven?——Yes, but if you take 
as a parallel—I cannot remember the 
section—the Social Work (Scotland) Act, 
it says: it is ‘“‘to promote the welfare 
of . . .”. The local population are, 
in fact, spending less per head in social 
services in Scotland than the local 
authorities in England which do not 
have that kind of clause. (Miss Wright.) 
Following up the discussion which we 
had before, I think that local authorities 
might be quite happy to accept a duty 
laid on them that said “It is your job 
to see that a reasonable proportion of all 
communities is trained for different 
jobs,” and that all people in one com- 
munity are not going into social class 
five. (Mr. Turner.) I think that if it 
were a statement of an objective—the 
thing that we were talking about earlier 
—that the corporate team would be 
working towards, it sounds all right. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


582. I realise that this is a difficult 
question, but we have been discussing 
various changes of one kind or another. 
You represent the areas in which, per- 
haps, the problems are most acute. Do 
you feel, under the existing order of 
things, that steady progress is being 
made, no progress is being made or that 
the situation is slipping backwards? This 
must to some extent influence how dras- 
tic, if you like, or how radical the 
changes might be? (Miss Wright.) 
I think that we all have to answer for 
ourselves, and to some extent I am 
answering as an individual and not for a 
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local authority. I think that some pro- 
gress is being made, not a very great deal 
and not as much as there should be. I 
do not think that we are slipping back, 
but it is some progress only. (Mr. Rams- 
den.) In my own area I think that we 
have made much more progress in the 
last two years than we did in the pre- 
vious five years, but we could do a lot 
more, particularly with extra help from 
the central government. There is still a 
lot to be done, but we are making cer- 
tain real progress. A real example of this 
occurred in the last fortnight at the Kirk- 
lees festival that the Prime Minister 
opened. There was participation in every 
sphere, in the arts and all the things 
that took place in the festival. An 
amazing number of coloured people took 
part, side by side. The participation of 
the coloured people in Kirklees has been 
fantastic. This was just for a three or 
four weeks festival, but it is an indica- 
tion of what can be done throughout 
the years to come. (Mr. Westland.) 1 
suppose that you have to be an optimist 
if you are a councillor. But in urban 
areas with racial problems the commu- 
nity homes for children have a dispro- 
portionate number of black children and 
that seems to be growing. There is a 
growing problem of homelessness, unem- 
ployment and delinquency among black 
adolescents. There is a general problem 
of employment and status in employ- 
ment, anyway, and I think that things 
are getting worse from where I sit. The 
housing situation seems to be deteriora- 
ting in inner London. Whether the rela- 
tive situation of those in the black com- 
munity is deteriorating is hard to say, 
but they are certainly becoming more 
vocal about their situation, which there- 
fore seems to me to be a deterioration 
in relationships, in a way. You can Jook 
at it in another way, that the increasing 
openness of the conflict is a positive 
thing, and you need to go through that 
before you get to a solution. I am not too 
sure about that, but I am much less 
optimistic than the elected members. 
That is very much a personal view. (Mr. 
Ramsden.) Of course, London is rather 
different from Kirklees. 


Chairman. 


583. I think that this probably demon- 
strates what you were Saying earlier on, 
that there are great variations between 


different districts, I think we appreciate 
very much the work that you are doing. 
We know the difficulties that there are 
in local government at the moment, and 
they are likely to continue? (Mr. 
Grayson.) I think that I would be opti- 
mistic in the educational sector so far as 
Wolverhampton is concerned, not so 
much in having terrific progress to record 
but because of the expertise that we 
have, and through getting better at the 
things that we have learned to do. I 
am thinking not only of language 
teaching, and particularly English as a 
second language and the organisation 
of that, but of the in-service education 
of our teachers in a multi-racial society. 
All these things are accepted and are 
going in a very real way. The difficul- 
ties, unfortunately, are still those that 
we had from the very word go, namely, 
that it is not a sitting target ; it is all the 
time an on-going one. Immigration has 
not stopped, which might be something 
that is popularly supposed. The rate, 
of arrival in Wolverhampton, from over- 
seas, is as severe now as it was in the 
worst years of the 1960s. That is a 
very difficult problem to cope with in 
terms of resources, accommodation and 
staffing, which hits you today or to- 
morrow when your budget was drawn 
up x months ago and you simply have 
not got the money for it. That is why 
Some emergency resources would be a 
godsend to authorities like ours. (Mr. 
Hainsworth.) Might I say that the 
Association’s Education Committee did 
a survey of the majority of education 
authorities in membership? I think 
that one point that was borne out abso- 
lutely up to the hilt was that while there 
were a lot of examples of good practice, 
the not unexpected cry came back time 
and time again “ We do not want advice 
now so much as more resources”. The 
whole position is being viewed in the 
light of the severe restrictions on local 
authority expenditure at the moment at 
a time when people want to be investing 
in good practices. 





Mr. Lane. 


584. May I ask Miss Wright a sup- 
plementary question to help clear my 
mind on something that has puzzled me 
for a long time? She said earlier on 
that she was against amalgamating the 
Race Relations Board and the Com- 
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munity Relations Commission, for 
reasons that I understand. She said a 
little while ago that she would like the 
Race Relations Board given stronger 
powers, a kind of more roving commis- 
sion to look at the passive discrimina- 
tion that we are talking about. I know 
that there are strong arguments for that, 
but does she not see a difficulty in having 
a wider ranging Race Relations Board 
possibly getting its lines crossed with the 
general duties of the Community Rela- 
tions Commission? (Miss Wright). I 
would not have thought that the Com- 
munity Relations Commission’s job 
(and certainly I would not have seen 
them doing the job, whatever the theory 
might be) was that of seeking out cases 
of discrimination and doing something 
about it. I think that there is still quite 
a Jarge element of this, and I think that 
it is for the Race Relations Board under 
any legislation that we have. I think 
that is their function. (Mr. Turner.) I 
think that they can be separate things, 
just like social services and education. 
They could have corporate management 
there as well. I think that they are 
separate, but one can quite clearly see 
that there is an input and output from 
both of them that goes across the lines. 
I think that you have got to accept that. 


585. That is very helpful, but take the 
case of passive discrimination in a com- 
pany where, as one of you mentioned, 
the senior posts were virtually closed to 
the coloured work force. There has 
been no trouble, but people feel that 
that is a situation that sooner or later 
will cause trouble and that the race rela- 
tions system somehow ought to be able 
to cope with it. Whose job do you 
really foresee it as being to encourage the 
management and the unions in that 
situation to do something about it? 
Would you say that that is the job of 
the Race Relations Board or of the Com- 
munity Relations Commission? (Miss 
Wright.) I would say that quite clearly 
it is the Board’s job. I think that they 
should have the powers, which they 
would not necessarily brandish under 
everybody’s nose at once. I think that 
it is their job and that power behind the 
scene would help. I think that the Com- 
mission’s job is far more one of improv- 
ing relations, a much softer job. (Mr. 
Turner.) I see it as finding and identi- 
fying a problem in an area of need 


and, in the case of discrimination, a 
problem of concern. I see the Race 
Relations Board basically as policing it 
after you have taken action to put it 
right. They have a policing function in 
broad terms. 


Mr. Wilson. 


586. Following on what Mr. Hains- 
worth has just said, he has raised a 
question that has been exercising our 
minds for the whole of this session. I 
want to put it to you again and ask you 
for your reactions. Is the position that 
so far as the issues, the problems, and 
probably the solutions, which affect the 
ethnic groups are concerned, you have 
got a pretty good idea of them, but it 
is the wherewithal to carry out those 
solutions and the answers to those prob- 
lems that is the difficulty that now faces 
you? You know what the problem is, 
and you know what you have got to do, 
but it is the provision of the finance to 
be able to do it that is your biggest 
hurdle? (Miss Wright.) I think that 
most people here would say it is the 
provision of finance. I would add to 
that myself that I do not think that 
we know the solutions, necessarily. I 
think that we are groping our way 
towards them, and I am quite sure that 
finance alone is not the answer. There 
is a great deal of thinking and a great 
deal of changes of attitude, even 
among many local authorities, members 
and officers as well. (Mr. Turner.) You 
said that you do not think we know all 
the solutions. I do not think that we 
know all the questions yet. If we did, 
we should not be sitting here. I think 
we are still finding the questions rather 
than solutions. 





Mr. Bidwell. 


587. I was very interested in your 
responses to the question—the optimism 
and the pessimism. Most of you held 
an optimistic view. Mr. Westland, of 
Hammersmith who is, I think, the sole 
Londoner among you, held a pessimistic 
view. If I can exchange views with you, 
perhaps I can get an advantage from 
your presence, which I much welcome 
because of your collective experience. 
If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will give you 
a view of mine and see if you concur 
with it, although we are supposed to ask 
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questions and not lead the witnesses— 
as a former Chairman used to say, as if 
he were a law court judge. Happily you 
do not do it! It seems to me at any 
rate that most white people feel optimistic 
because they are much more used to 
this now, with 20 years’ experience or 
more. Generally, with Asian people that 
optimism seems to be justified, but it is 
the new generation of West Indians that 
I want to speak about. One of you 
touched on it when you said that per- 
haps they were more vocal. They are 
in a prejudiced society. The Asians 
know that they are but they are much 
more passive in coping with the problems 
that derive from that, and they are over- 
coming it. They have their religions, 
and so on. They feel comfort there. 
But West Indian youngsters—and 1 
know that there are many of them in 
Hammersmith, and in other parts of 
London, and I am sure that there are 
in Birmingham—are like lost souls. 
Many of them are not wanted at home, 
they have no friends, and there is a 
high ratio of unemployment among 
them. Many of them are highly intel- 
ligent, and fighting mad. Is not that the 
true picture? We get optimism because 
We are getting more used to each other. 
We have got coloured friends now, 
believe it or not, over the years. Is 


that the correct picture? ——(Mr. Gray- 
son.) Yes, but do not forget Manchester 
United. As I was saying to my col- 
leagues, the crowd that Wolverhampton 
dreads when there is a home game is the 
young hooligans from Manchester 
United, and they are not West Indians.* 


Chairman.] I will just complete the 
proceedings by saying that anyone who 
has any knowledge of what has been 
happening in Northern Ireland over the 
past few years could not fail to be 
apprehensive about the consequences of 
discrimination and prejudices, so that we 
have to remain apprehensive. May I 
thank you very much for the assistance 
that you have given us this afternoon? 
It has been of great benefit to us to 
hear the views that you have expressed, 
and we are grateful for the realistic way 
in which you have expressed them. We 
hope that in our wisdom we can make 
some contribution to what is a very 
difficult problem, trying to get the 
organisation itself right. Thank you very 
much indeed. We appreciate all that 
you are doing. 


i ees 


* Note by witness: This remark is not a 
contradiction, the intention being to suggest 
proportion. The whole (i.e. violence in soc- 
iety) includes the part here in the same way as 
urban deprivation includes racial deprivation. 
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Members present: 


Mr. Frederick Willey, in the Chair 


Mr. Sydney Bidwell Mr. Dudley Smith 
Mr. A. G. F. Hall-Davis Mr. Anthony Steen 
Mr. Eric Moonman 


Memorandum by the Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial Staffs. 


1. The Government has announced that it is reviewing race relations legislation and 
machinery. It is expected that this review will result in a White Paper in early Summer 
1975. No public announcement has been made of proposals that are under consideration, 
beyond the intention to “harmonise” race relations legislation with the proposals for 
legislation on discrimination against women. Such a step would entail substantial changes 
in the national structure of race relations machinery established under the 1968 Race 
Relations Act. The Minister of State at the Home Office, Mr. Alex Lyon, has indicated 
that a further possibility being favourably considered by Home Office ministers is placing 
Community Relations Officers (cros) in the direct employment of local authorities. At 
present, cros are employed by the voluntary local community relations councils (cres), 
their salaries being grant-aided from Home Office funds through the Community Rela- 
tions Commission, and office and secretarial support costs being grant-aided by local 
authorities, which are represented in the crcs. 


2. There are two groups of ASTMS members who will be directly affected by the 
proposed changes in legislation. The ASTMS Community Relations Commission group 
has in membership 109 of the Commission’s central and regional staff ; this figure com- 
prises over 90 per cent. of the Commission’s employees. The group has sole negotiating 
rights with the Commission for these employees. The ASTMS Community Relations 
group has in membership 111 employees of local crcs, including over 80 per cent. of 
cros and assistants whose salaries are grant-aided by the Commission. It has sole nego- 
tiating rights with the Commission in respect of the salary and conditions attached to 
this grant aid. Members in both these groups have a strong direct interest in changes 
affecting their employing bodies. 

3. The concern of ASTMS members extends beyond the direct implication for their 
employment to their desire that any new arrangements resulting from the Government 
review are the best possible for promoting racial equality. Accordingly both groups have 
expressed their desire to share members’ experience with the Home Secretary in making 
his review, recommending the production of a consultative green paper to afford maximum 
opportunity to those engaged in community relations work at a national and local level to 
express their views. 

4. It is unfortunate that, while stating its intention to consult widely before final 
decisions are taken, the Government has not yet indicated what form that consultation 
will take, nor outlined the proposals it has under consideration in a manner helpful to 
discussion among our members. In view, however, of the vital importance to members of 
these issues and the urgency of formulating a position representative of their membership 
both groups have held general meetings and laid before them papers outlining alternative 
possibilities for the future of the community relations service. There was near unanimity 
within the groups on the principles which should determine the reorganization of race 
relations administration. 


A. THE LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

5. Members have long acknowledged the importance of legislation as a basis for 
promoting racial equality, and recognised the inadequacy of the existing powers of the 
Race Relations Board, to make this basis effective. 

6. ASTMS welcomes the Government’s intention to strengthen legislation against 
racial discrimination. Future legislation should provide a much more positive framework 
for achieving racial equality. 

7. New powers should be established dealing with racial discrimination similar to 
those proposed for dealing with sex discrimination. However, there are important 
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differences which must be recognised in applying these powers to race; in particular, there 
must be no less assistance to the complainant than is now provided by the conciliation 
services of the RRB. The equivalent of the Equal Opportunities Commission which deals 
with race (and not the Conciliation and Arbitration Service) must be the initial con- 
ciliatory and investigatory body in relation to all complaints of racial discrimination. 


B. COMMUNITY RELATIONS AIMS AND STRUCTURE 


8. It has been generally recognised that outlawing discrimination is insufficient in 
itself and needs to be supplemented by positive work. This has been the function of the 
Community Relations Commission and local crcs. However, the work of these bodies has 
been inhibited by ambiguous objectives. The dominating philosophy has been that of 
promoting “harmonious community relations”’—a condition which, in the short term can 
be compatible with a high degree of discrimination and deprivation. A serious challenge 
to continued discrimination and deprivation is certain to disrupt short term “harmony’’, 


9. ASTMS believes that the Community Relations Service should be given the clear 
aim of promoting racial equality. 


10. This aim requires that the function of the community relations bodies at national 
and local level should be the promotion of the interests of minority communities dis- 
advantaged through the operation of discrimination. The appropriate structure is there- 
fore one in which the representatives of those minorities exercise effective control. 


C. WEAKNESS OF THE PRESENT COMMUNITY RELATIONS STRUCTURE 


11. Many of the ethnic minorities have lost confidence in the commitment of the 
Commission and crcs to promoting racial equality, or at least in their effectiveness. 


12. ASTMS recognises that the Commission and crcs as they exist have not been fully 
effective in promoting the interests of ethnic minorities. The following are among the 
factors which have contributed to this lack of effectiveness: 


(i) central and local government has accorded low priority and scanty financial 
resources to their work. In the last two years, pressure from this union has 
begun to bring into effect some of the conditions for an adequate local com- 
munity relations service, in terms of minimum staffing and an agreed salary 
and grading structure, but this is too recent and too incomplete for benefits 
to have been reflected in achievements. 


(ii) As explained in para 8, the work of both the Commission and the crcs has been 
inhibited by ambiguous objectives. 


(iii) the constitution and composition of these bodies has reflected the same ambi- 
guity. Their existing composition recognises that the concern for the interest of 
ethnic minorities requires there to be a special degree of representation of 
minorities, but this stops short of controlling representation. It is outweighed 
by membership from the majority community, seen as being in a quasi-repre- 
sentational capacity. Thus crcs and their executive committees contain in- 
dividuals whose presence is not related to experience of, or commitment to 
combating racial discrimination and deprivation. 


13. An additional factor advanced in explanation of the ineffectiveness of local com- 
munity relations work is that local authorities regard their responsibility as ending with 
their financial contribution to a cre and that the presence of a cre permits the illusion of 
local concern without any real local authority commitment. This is an accurate description 
of the attitude of some local authorities, and some crcs, conscious that the level of local 


authority grant-aid is entirely a discretionary matter for the local authority, have been too 
ready to collaborate in this illusion. 


D. THE LocaL Community RELATIONS STRUCTURE 


14, ASTMS: calls for the statutory provision of significant resources to autonomous 
local bodies with the aim of promoting racial equality and with a structure appropriate 
to that aim, in which representatives of ethnic minorities exercise effective control. We 


are totally opposed to the employment of the community relations service by local 
authorities. 
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mets; ASTMS would welcome the. placing of statutory obligations on local authorities 
in relation to their functions affecting ethnic minorities, if these can be devised in such 
a way as to be capable of enforcement. 


16. There are powerful reasons why the creation of a community relations service in 
the employment of local authorities would be less satisfactory than the employment of 
cros by reformed autonomous local bodies: ‘ 


(i) Creating a statutory responsibility does not, in itself ensure necessary action. 
There is a need to ensure effective local pressure groups lobbying in support of 
the interests of ethnic minorities. The special justification for Government 
support to such groups lies in recognition that government structures, however 
democratic, do not allow for the necessary representation of such interests. 


(ii) Some of the spheres of policy crucial to the interests of ethnic minorities fall 
outside the responsibilities of local authorities most notably employment and 
the police. ; 


(iii) Grass roots confidence, already limited by the degree of local authority influence 
and the lack of controlling representation from ethnic minorities’ within crcs 
would be largely destroyed by local authority control. So would the ability to 
mobilize voluntary effort. 


(iv) Campaigning methods, including the mobilization of community opinion and 
the use of the press, would be forfeited in the event of local authority control. 


To quote from joint representations to the Home Office by the Leader of the 
Council and the Leader of Opposition in the London Borough of Camden. 


“one of the raisons d’etre (of the crc) is to subject institutions and authori- 
ties to a continuous critical scrutiny. Often it must act as the supportive 
ally of members of minority groups in drawing public attention (for 
example, through the local press) to important issues affecting their 
welfare and rights. The effectiveness of a community relations council in 
fulfilling this particular role would be severely diminished if it were to 
become a council committee reporting to the council and if its community 
relations officers were to be subject to the restrictions on comment and 
action normally required of local government officers’’. 

Moreover, the inhibitions on effective action would be greatest in those local 
authorities where there is the least appreciation of the need for change, and 
where an effective external pressure group is most necessary. 


17. The belief that cros would be more effective, even in relation to local authority 
policies, from within the local authority itself, rans counter to our members’ experience 
round the country. Where local authorities have taken into account the needs of ethnic 
minorities, it has frequently been in response to pressure from crcs, or at least in the 
knowledge that a lack of action would invite such pressure—although local authorities— 
are unlikely to bear testimony to the full effect of external pressure groups in determining 
their policies. Where local authorities have been least active, it is least likely that effective 
action will be brought about by a local authority officer restricted in his comments and 


action. 


18. This is not an argument for the status quo. As we have stated, the effectiveness of 
autonomous local bodies will be enhanced if: 

(i) Adequate financial resources are guaranteed, either fully through a central body 

or with local authority contributions in accordance with clear statutory criteria. 


(ii) Effective statutory obligations in relation to their own functions as they affect 
the special needs of ethnic minorities can be placed upon local authorities, and 
the autonomous local bodies are given clear rights to information and con- 
sultation. 

(iii) The autonomous local bodies are given the aim of promoting racial equality and, 

(iv) their constitution and composition is changed so as to require effective control 
by representatives of ethnic minorities. 
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19. Our statement of objective is not intended to deny the importance of common 
strategies for action with organisations combating general forms of deprivation in poor 
communities. But it is our intention to state unambiguously the interests which our 
members wish to serve, the validity of the existence or organizations with this clear 
objective to redress the discrimination in society, and the logic of such organizations being 
controlled by representatives of those interests. We also believe that there should be 
continued involvement of statutory and voluntary organizations and members of the 
majority community in the reformed crcs. 


20. The reform of existing crcs in accordance with these proposals will require a degree 
of central supervision which has not been regarded as acceptable from the Government- 
appointed Community Relations Commission. The ability to bring about this reform is 
therefore dependent on our later proposals regarding national structure. 


21. ASTMS is not committed to any detailed proposals as to how the control by 
representatives of ethnic minorities would be operated, but would recommend for con- 
sideration to the proposals in the paper, Organization of the Community Relations Service 
by Martyn Grubb. 


22, It is worth noting that, the ASTMS Community Relations Group has faced diffi- 
culties arising from the employment of its members by autonomous local crcs. Employ- 
ment by local authorities might have substantial career and salary advantages to its 
members. The near-unanimous rejection of this option by its members is a measure of 
their certainty that the work to which they are committed would be damaged if it were 
chosen by the Government. 


E. THE NATIONAL CoMMUNITY RELATIONS STRUCTURE 


23. The national community relations body (the commission or its successor) should, 
like local cres, be given the clear objective of promoting racial equality, and should be 
reformed to provide for control by elected representatives of ethnic minority groups. In 
addition there should be a minority of representatives elected by the National Association 
of Community Relations Councils (or its successor) and by the relevant union groups as 
well as Government and local authority association appointments. This reformed national 
body should retain its co-ordinating and grant aiding functions which should be expanded 
and extended to regional and national bodies. It should also be given greater freedom of 
financial and staffing control, than the Commission has at Present aae 


24. As stated in paragraph 7 our members support the establishment of new powers 
dealing with race discrimination similar to those proposed for dealing with sex dis- 
crimination. However, the differences between the situation of ethnic minorities and that 
of women are such that we think that separate bodies to deal with equal Opportunity in 
sex and race are necessary. 


25. The question of whether the same national body which has the objective of pro- 
moting racial equality should be given the functions of enforcement of legislation against 
racial discrimination, or whether this should be the responsibility of a separate body, 
(successor to the Race Relations Board) is not in itself considered a major issue. What is 
important is that if an umbrella organization is created it must have a strong law enforce- 
ment wing, a strong advisory, educational and monitoring wing and a strong wing for 
co-ordinating and grant-aiding local services. The merits of these options depend upon 
whether the degree of control by elected representatives of ethnic minorities which we 
consider essential, is regarded as appropriate to a body with law enforcement functions. 


F. THe ROLE oF GOVERNMENT 


26. ASTMS believes that a strong and positive lead from government is essential, and 
that a co-ordinating responsibility for measures designed to promote racial equality must 


exist within an appropriate government department, with a minister of that department 
exercising this as a full-time responsibility. 


27. The Select Committee has been informed by the Home Office that the Home 
Secretary took on in 1966 the responsibility for race relations policies because they were 
thought to touch closely questions of law and order. The government’s policy on race 
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relations should be based on a positive commitment to the promotion of justice in British 
society, rather than a negative concern for the control of disaffection, and therefore a 
department other than the Home Office should have this responsibility. 


_ 28. ASTMS members do not have a monopoly of experience of work to promote the 
interests of ethnic minorities, but the two Community Relations groups do contain among 
their membership the greatest accumulation of experience in full time community relations 
work. This paper presents the Union’s view, deriving from the experience and commit- 
ment of the members of these groups. In view of the government’s own failure to publish 
a consultative document, ASTMS is also making these views available for consideration 
to other interested parties, and particularly to representatives of ethnic minority groups, 
in the hope that their views will be made known to ASTMS itself, to the Government 
and to the Select Committee. 


Examination of Witnesses 


Mr. MARTYN GRUBB, Chairman, Mr. I. Martin, Group Secretary, Mr. P. A. C. SEALY, 
London regional representative, Community Relations Group, Mr. CLIVE ROBINSON, 


Chairman, Miss ANNA ScuirF, Executive Member, Community Relations Commis- 
sion Group and Mr. Dave Barr, Divisional Officer of the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


588. May I ask you first on a point of 
information about the reference to con- 
sultation in your document. Have you had 
any consultation yet with the Home Office? 
——(Mr. Grubb.) Yes. (Mr. Barr.) Perhaps 
I should explain that the delegation is 
composed of myself as a full time official 
from the Association and representatives 
from both the Community Relations 
Officers Group and the staff at the Com- 
mission. Whilst the two groups are totally 
separate bargaining units on their own, they 
have come together for the purpose of 
giving evidence to this Committee. They 
have agreed the evidence that has been 
presented and it represents the views of these 
two groups. The second point is that the 
Community Relations Officers have had 
one meeting with the Home Office to cover 
a slightly different topic but one which had 
implications in regard to the administration 
of community relations. We talked to Mr. 
_ Alex Lyon in respect of the new legislation 
proposed by him and gave him our views 
on it. 


589. That is encouraging. It means that 
at any rate we are making progress together 
on this ?——Indeed. 


590. Thank you for your paper, which is 
helpful to the Committee. You will know 
that we are solely concerned with the 
organisation, and as you are the people 
who organise we pay particular respect to 
what you have to say to us. As we are 
concerned very much with you perhaps it 
would be as well if we started off with the 
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position of the community relations officer. 
We should like to do this also for another 
reason, that we are reaching the formative 
part of our inquiry and I think it is very 
important for us to concentrate on matters 
about which we may have difficulty. If we 
could deal first with the community rela- 
tions officer, you have mentioned Mr. Alex 
Lyon. I gather from your paper that you 
are rather disturbed by the suggestion that 
has been made that the community relations 
officers should become officials of the local 
authorities. Your case is very clearly set out 
in the paper but perhaps I should in the 
first instance ask you whether, having met 
Mr. Lyon, you feel that there is anything 
you wish to add ?——_(Mr. Grubb.) I do not 
think that we should want to add much on 
our discussion with him; we are here to 
meet you separately. 


591. What I meant was this. You have 
now had a discussion with the Minister of 
State, who indicated that he felt you should 
be officers of the local authorities, and we 
have got very clearly before us your views 
about this. I was merely asking whether, as 
you have had the opportunity to meet him 
face to face, you had anything to add or to 
revise in what you are saying to us?—— 
(Mr. Barr.) No. (Mr. Grubb.) No, I do not 
think that our view has been altered in any 
way. We had a very useful discussion with 
him. Our view has always been, and still is, 
that the kind of work that we are involved 
in is essentially that of scrutinising the work 
of the institutions in society in order to see 
that racial justice is served, and that if one 
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is subject to any of the established organisa- 
tions in society it is not possible to do that 
job in the way that it must be done—from 
a position of independence. Nothing that 
was said has altered that view. 


592. Have you thought of another possi- 
bility of employment by the Home Office? 
—Certainly we have thought of that 
possibility, but, equally, employment by 
the Home Office would run up against 
exactly the same objection from our point 
of view. 


593. Your basic objection is that you do 
not want to be identified with either a 
central government or a local government 
authority?——Yes. Our basic case here is 
that in order to do the kind of job that 
needs to be done in the promotion of racial 
equality, it is necessary for us to be 
responsible to a body which is independent 
of government, whether locally or nation- 
ally, and which, furthermore, is representa- 
tive of those who are suffering as a result of 
discrimination. That is not saying that it 
should not represent other people as well, 
but it is being clear that if our job is to fight 
discrimination than we should be respons- 
ible to a body which is representative of 
those who suffer from it, and which has the 
knowledge and can guide our work from 
actual experience of what is going on and 
what needs putting right. 


594. But you have to reconcile this with 
a situation in which you are funded out of 
public funds?——Indeed. We think that 
this can be reconciled very rationally 
because it is in the interests of the com- 
munity that racial justice as well as other 
kinds should be promoted. What we are 
arguing is that the only way in which racial 
justice can be promoted effectively is by 
positive work supplementing the Race 
Relations Acts and by revision of the 
legislation, which is very necessary. The 
positive work which supplements the Acts 
should be, and, indeed, must be, inde- 
pendent of control by the very organisa- 
tions that it may have to criticise. The basic 
point is that much of the positive work is 
bound to lie in criticising those agencies 
which at present have power, so that the 
body that does it must be independent, The 
Government itself gains by recognising this. 
We are saying that it is in the interests of 
the Government to recognise that race 
relations are such an important necessity 


for this country that the Government itself 
needs to provide grant aid to independent 
bodies of this type, which can help to pro- 
mote them. This is not a new principle. The 
Government has recognised the principle 
of giving grant aid to independent bodies ~ 
in other fields. 


595. I will come back to the question of 
the central agency, but any funding 
authority exercises some surveillance 7— 
We are not objecting to some surveillance. 


596. When you say that it might be an 
organisation or it might be the individual 
employed, here you are directly funded by 
the Commission?——-We are not in any 
way objecting to the exercising of some 
surveillance; certainly that is necessary. 
(Mr. Barr.) I think we could go further. I 
think that the Association, as we have said 
in the paper, has done an enormous amount 
to try to bring together the community 
relations officers into a service witha pro- 
fessional type of attitude which in the past 
was so greatly lacking. We are trying to 
establish a training programme with con- 
trols on who can actually get into the field, 
with a given background, so as to ensure 
that while the officer is still free of control 
he will have to meet the standards that are 
necessary, in the same way that one would 
expect any other sort of social worker, 
although funded by the Government, to 
have a fair degree of independence in the 
way that he operated. Of course, with 
community relations being, I think, an even 
more difficult field than that of Sstraight- 
forward social work and with the necessity 
to maintain very severe independence, 
whilst funding is a necessity, independence 
is also important. If you look, for instance, 
at the trades union movement, trades 
unions have, quite rightly, always guarded 
their independence. But we also insist that 
employers provide us with facilities, which 
clearly costs them money, and it might well 
be that the Government at some stage will 
provide the trades unions with finance. 
They are now beginning to bring in legis- 
lation that will ensure that trade unions 
are given facilities by employers to carry 
out the work that everybody sees is neces- 
sary for trades unions to do, even though 
they are totally and utterly independent, I 
think that this is the kind of model we 
want to see. 


597. I do not think that it is an analogy, 
though?——_I agree; it is not. 
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598. No, but I press you on this, because 
this is a different problem. If the trades 
unions were suggesting that their officers 
should be paid by the Exchequer, it would 
create a new situation?——_No. I was not 
suggesting it. 


599. I agree; that is why one has got to 
feel one’s way to the best solution. I should 
also like to emphasise that personally I 
appreciate very much the importance of the 
independence and autonomy of these 
officers. I also appreciate that they are 
doing very different jobs in different circum- 
stances, and that it is difficult to apply any 
uniformity to the work that they are doing. 
I was only raising this generally as a difficult 
problem. In the light of this, have you any 
views about community relations officers 
being very isolated and out on their own? 
Have you any views about any structure to 
afford them either more security or better 
promotional prospects? (Mr. Sealy.) It 
seems to me that the isolation of com- 
munity relations officers, if that is the right 
term, is not an isolation in the physical or 
the professional sense. It is a political 
isolation, because they are operating in an 
area which by and large is fraught with 
political controversy and where there is not 
enough positive commitment either locally 
or centrally, in terms of government 
statutory bodies, to fighting something 
which is called racial discrimination, which 
really exists. They certainly have profes- 
sional contacts with other agencies or 
colleagues in a particular area, but so long 
as we do not have a clear-cut philosophy, or 
ethos, on the question of race relations or 
community relations—I do not particularly 
mind which term we use—that isolation 
will always be there. As long as we do not 
have a positive and definite commitment by 
the Government to what it is that we want, 
and what we are fighting against, that 
isolation will always be there in the work 
that we are doing, and there will always be 
that difficulty. I do not believe that isolation 
has anything to do with the structure, be- 
cause I should have thought that the 
structure which was suggested in the White 
Paper of 1965 by the Labour Government 
indicated that it was an experiment in 
terms of local involvement. I contend that 
that experiment in terms of local involve- 
ment has been successful. It could have 
been more successful had there been 
certain resources, certain commitments 
from the legislative viewpoint and had local 
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authorities had clearly defined statutory 
responsibilities in this particular area, rather 
than the vagueness of the White Paper, 
which I think was Command 2739. That 
White Paper stated that local authorities 
would give adequate financial support, but 
did not say what that financial support was. 
What I am really trying to get across is that 
the isolation is not related to the structure. 


600. I would put it to you in the context 
of the structure. You call our attention to 
the fact that there have been difficulties 
arising from the employment of community 
relations officers. I should have thought that 
that would bring this very much home to 
you. I accept, of course, that if there were 
wider acceptance of a commitment the 
position of the officers would be strength- 
ened ?——_(Mr. Grubb.) We have said that 
there have been difficulties in the employ- 
ment of community relations officers by 
many local bodies and that is quite true, but 
the essential point is that in spite of that, 
the officers have all along said that they 
preferred to remain employed by inde- 
pendent local bodies because they could not 
do their work effectively if they were con- 
trolled either by a central or a local 
authority. This has been the No. 1 priority. 
In our paper we have pleaded for a new 
structure at the centre, in which, instead of 
the present position where the body at the 
centre is entirely appointed by the Govern- 
ment, that body would be representative of 
those who suffer from discrimination. 
Other people in the community would be 
represented as well, but there would be a 
controlling representation from those who 
suffer from discrimination. If that new 
position arose, it might well create a 
different situation of confidence in which 
the whole question of the isolated position 
of the officers could be looked at afresh. 


601. Are you then putting it to us that 
there is a dichotomy between the centre and 
the field workers ?——Yes. 


602. This is the main basis of your 
present proposals?——Yes. All along this 
has been a major feature of community 
relations. The centre has always been a 
government appointed body, whereas the 
field has been responsible to what are 
basically democratic bodies, on which it 
has been possible—and in some cases it has 
taken place—to have really good repre- 
sentation from the minority groups. 
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603. So you are really arguing from the 
first premise,—we will turn to the central 
body shortly—that the position of the 
community relations officers has to be 
independent for that reason?—Yes. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


604. Would you agree, to get the picture 
right, that the prime role on the ground is 
that of the community relations council? 
Would you also agree that there are many 
people in localities where coloured people 
have come to settle—because that is what 
it is all about—who resent the community 
relations councils’ work, under their present 
structure? There is a weakness. You seem 
to put it forward as your prime motif that 
you must be seen to be the champion of the 
people who get a raw deal?——Not a 
champion. That is the wrong word. We 
should be servicing those who are deprived 
as a result of discrimination. 


605. Later on in the document, and it is 
relevant to what I am now asking, you 
allude to the need to stimulate community 
involvement. Do you agree that because 
there is a feeling that there is not sufficient 
community involvement in the broader 
sense it gives rise to pressures that this 
should just be handed over to the local 
authority because the local authority is an 
elected body, answerable to the electorate 
every three years or so? Do you agree that 
that is part of the pressure to make changes 
that is going on at the present time? In 
some localities, to our knowledge, there is 
an element of, not antagonism, but of not 
the fullest participation by responsible 
people on local authorities—prominent 
people on local authorities?——Yes. If I 
understand you aright, you are pointing to 
the lack of support for the work of com- 
munity relations councils, both by local 
authorities— 

606. May I interrupt so as to put my 
thoughts clearly before you? It is not so 
much a lack of support in the sense that 
they make sounds at meetings or do not 
refrain from opposing critical resolutions 
of a community relations council, but that 
there is an absence of full-hearted partici- 
pation, it seems to me, in many localities, 
Although our returns show that even 
community relations councils up and down 
the country now have a reasonable local 
authority representation in their work one 








senses that it is not a full-hearted partici- 
pation?——_I agree with you. It is not a 
full-hearted participation very often, and 
this is very regrettable. I am not quite sure 
what you are driving at, because it would 
be no answer to this to compromise our 
basic aim in order to gain full-hearted 
participation. It would be only too easy to 
cease to press for genuine racial equality in 
order to get the backing of the majority of 
the community. That would be no answer; 
it would just be betraying the reason for 
which we were set up. “ 


607. But do they not go together? You 
cannot achieve the one, without getting this 
higher degree of community participation, 
especially at its highest level of responsi- 
bility. You cannot achieve the one without 
the whole-hearted participation of the 
other?——One is ultimately aiming for 
that. One is ultimately aiming for a situa- 
tion in which the whole community is 
committed to racial equality. If you start 
off by involving the whole community, you 
will be betraying the very thing that you are 
aiming at, because we have got to recognise 
that a large part of the community is not 
prepared to go whole-heartedly for racial 
equality, and that is why we exist. There- 
fore, we have got to involve those who are 
prepared to go for racial equality, and to 
work from that basis to involve as much of 
the community as possible. 


Mr. Smith. 


608. May I ask why ASTMS is so 
particularly concerned with this subject ? 
Yes, certainly. There are two groups 
before you today. One is the Community 
Relations Officers Group of ASTMS, 
which represents the staff of local com- 
munity relations councils, and the other is 
the Commission staff group of ASTMS. 
Those two groups of people have a very 
direct interest in this because that is our 
whole work. It so happens that both groups 
are members of the ASTMS, so the ASTMS 
is involved officially on behalf of our 
members. That is the basic answer. 





609. You mentioned in your memor- 
andum your disagreement with the idea of 
the Home Office master-minding this. If, in 
fact, a Government department has got to 
be in charge of any future administration 
of legislation, which do you think would be 
the most suitable one?——We have not 
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tied ourselves to any particular depart- 
ment. I think that there is a little confusion 
here. I answered a question earlier about 
the Home Office and, because of the way 
that it was worded, it implied that we were 
talking about direct employment. 


Chairman. 


610. I was putting that as a comple- 
mentary proposal to local authority em- 
ployment? Yes. We would clearly be 
opposed to direct employment by any 
Government department, but we recognise 
that some Government department must 
be involved. In fact we want some Govern- 
ment department to be involved in super- 
vising, and being generally responsible for, 
the promotion of race relations. We have 
said clearly that we think that it would be 
better that it was not the Home Office. 





Mr. Smith. 


611. But which department would you 
think that it should be?——We have not 
specified one particularly. One that has 
been mentioned by a good many of us is the 
Department of the Environment, but others 
have been mentioned as well, and we have 
deliberately not specified any particular 
department. The important thing is that 
whichever department is chosen there 
should be a minister responsible who 
would have real authority, and that the 
minister of Cabinet rank responsible for 
that department should be able to take a 
real interest in this and promote these mat- 
ters at Cabinet level. 


612. But do you think that it is realistic 
to suggest, as you do, that such a minister 
should work full time on that one subject 
alone ?——Yes, I think that it is realistic 
to say that a minister should be full time on 
this one subject alone. 


Mr. Moonman. 


613. I want to follow up the point that 
Mr. Bidwell has made. I think that there is 
an ambiguity in the evidence and you will 
understand if we want to question it. It is on 
page 191, subsection (iii). You say ‘‘Grass 
roots confidence, already limited by the de- 
gree of local authority influence...” and 
then you say “‘... would be largely destroyed 
by local authority control.’’ This is what 
Mr. Bidwell was probing, and I must say 
that I think we have not had a satisfactory 
reply to that yet? (Mr. Sealy) I am not 


so sure. The point made in the evidence 
which you refer to is the lack of grass roots 
confidence in the organisations because 
basically there has not been any noticeable, 
or effective, control by the grass roots 
groups in these organisations. I think that 
what is being said is that if you now put the 
work into the local authority structure that 
confidence will be further eroded, or that 
what little confidence there is will be further 
eroded. Iam not quite clear what either you 
or Mr. Bidwell are trying to get at. If I can 
be clear on that I think I can offer some 
more answers. 


614. It is very clear what we are saying. 
In this paragraph—we are using English— 
it says: “Grass roots confidence, already 
limited by the degree of local authority 
influence. . .”” In other words, that seems 
to me to be saying that there is a lack of 
local authority influence—local council 
influence. Then you go on to say “‘would be 
largely destroyed” ?——(Mr. Grubb). There 
is a misunderstanding of our meaning there. 


615. What do you mean then?—— 
What we are saying is that grass roots 
confidence in our local community re- 
lations councils is limited, because some of 
them are virtually controlled by their local 
authorities. It is a fact that there is a wide 
diversity throughout the country in the 
relationships between local authorities and 
their local community relations councils. 
In some cases the local authority has such 
a dominating influence that it virtually 
controls the policy of the local community 
relations councils. Where that has taken 
place, grass roots confidence has been 
virtually destroyed in the particular local 
community relations council. That is what 
we are saying. 


Mr. Steen. 


616. Ihave very much sympathy for a lot 
of what is in the paper, having been a com- 
munity worker myself and knowing what 
you are trying to say here. It is very difficult 
once you get into this place to understand 
why local authorities and government 
departments may not be sympathetic. What 
I am getting out of your paper is what I 
fought the Home Office for, for a long time, 
which was that we wanted a minister who 
was responsible, we wanted teeth and we 
wanted cash for the voluntary sector. We 
got Lord Windlesham, with Cabinet rank 
and a department. Why did we say that? 
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We said that because we were dissatisfied 
with what existed. We were dissatisfied with 
the teeth and the funds, and we felt that 
nobody understood the grass roots. That is 
what is coming out of this paper to me, and 
I think that we should probe your answer 
that you would be happier with the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, because all you 
are saying is that you are not happy with 
the Home Office. First of all, can I please 
know more about what the Home Office is 
not doing? Is that a right analysis ? Yes, 
that is a right analysis, I think. The primary 
reason why we are unhappy with the Home 
Office lies in the way in which community 
relations have been set up and the way in 
which they have been related to other 
activities in the Home Office. When com- 
munity relations were originally set up, 
judging from the 1965 White Paper and 
also the evidence of the Home Office to 
this Committee, they were seen as a law 
and order matter. A whole lot of the work 
has been bedevilled by this, and we think 
that it is essential that the Government 
should get away from a mere concern with 
law and order to a positive, in a sense a 
moral, commitment to promoting justice in 
society, to promoting racial justice. We 
feel that while it is in the Home Office it is 
going to be tarred with this law and order 
brush. Secondly, the Home Office is re- 
sponsible directly for the police and for 
immigration matters, and the evidence 
given by Home Office representatives to 
this Committee showed that these depart- 
ments are not kept separate from race 
relations. Some of them said that their 
knowledge on race relations was partly 
gained from the police, and so on. 





617. I think that you are in danger here, 
and that is why I should like to explore this 
a bit further. You know that the Home 
Office has urban aid. It has an urban de- 
privation unit; it has community develop- 
ment projects. If that doubt in your mind, 
about the law and order brush tarring 
everything, were removed, you are not hung 
up about the Home Office? Or are you hung 
up because you have not had much help 
from them? Or has it been in a negative 
sense? My own experience is that other 
Government departments may be worse. I 
think that we should get at what you want 
from them, rather than which department 
you want to be under. Do you see what I 
mean ?——We are, of course, hung up from 


lack of resources, and I think it is our 
opinion that— 


618. So that it is the cake that you are 
worried about? It is the cake that we 
are worried about in that sense, yes. 





619. If the cake were larger, that would 
be the first problem resolved, without 
worrying where it went. What would you do 
with the larger slice of cake ?——-What 
would we do with it? You are asking an 
entirely new question. If I go back to one 
other thing that you said? You mentioned 
urban aid. 


Chairman. 


620. Can you save the resources question 
until we come to the central authority ? 
We feel that urban aid would be better not 
done by the Home Office, and that it is 
essentially a matter for some other depart- 
ment. A department with a more positive 
commitment to the promotion of welfare 
in our society would be more appropriate 
in all these things. 





621. Forgetting the cake for the moment, 
you are talking about a moral stance. Is 
that what has been lacking?——We are 
certainly talking about a moral stance. We 
are talking about backing that up with 
actual resources. (Mr. Sealy). It seems to 
me that if one is analysing the Home 
Office, from the position where I stand, not 
only as a community relations officer but 
as one of those subjects for whom the race 
relations organisation was created—I 
happen to be black—one gets into a big 
political question. It is very difficult for 
blacks to have any serious confidence, not 
to mention all the things that Mr. Grubb 
and others have spoken about which 
mitigates against that confidence, when the 
department is responsible for immigration 
legislation, which is basically racially 
discriminative. It is very difficult to get 
confidence developing when you have got 
that same department responsible for the 
police, and we would be fooling ourselves if 
we believed that in some areas relations 
between immigrants and the police are 
what they ought to be. Let us not beat about 
the bush about that. It would also be very 
silly to think that you can create a feeling of 
confidence and the wish to be involved 
when all the things you hear seem to be 
saying that basically their concern is not 
one just of law and order but of control— 
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do not rock the boat, and so on. It seems to 
me that the whole ethos of that department 
seems to mitigate against what one wants 
to be working on. This is a political question 
that you have got to face. Having said that, 
it seems to me that if one accepts that 
political position and if one is really con- 
cerned about law and order, it is not 
necessary to be under a department, an 
institution or a body concerned with law 
and order in the Home Office. After all, the 
Lord Chancellor’s office is concerned with 
law and order and it is the courts that 
protect law and order in society. It is they 
who pass judgment, and they are not in the 
Home Office as far as I know. It is also true 
to say that if one is using law and order in 
its proper legal definition, local authorities 
have elements of law and order in terms of 
legislation, health laws, and so on, which 
they can take action on through their town 
clerks, and they are not in the Home Office. 


Chairman. 


622. Could I interrupt to say that I think 
you are being most unhelpful. I think that 
you are really being most unhelpful in 
dealing with the problem that we have 
before us. We have come back from the 
United States, where law and order are 
very relevant to this question. We know 
quite well what might happen if law and 
order had not been enforced and strictly 
respected, so that this is very near to the 
problem that we are concerned about. The 
second thing is this. When you are con- 
sidering these matters, you are considering 
Government policy. This is not putting 
one minister against another. If you have 
got criticisms, it is of government policy. 
Now can I come back to the point that is 
really before us? It is a very difficult one. 
We have had the Home Office criticised, 
probably quite properly on the case that is 
before us, for being associated with matters 
which may be open to criticism, but we have 
to separate two things. You asked for a 
Government commitment and a Govern- 
ment acceptance of the commitment. We 
have to separate that from the difficult 
problem of departmental responsibility. 
Basically, it seems to me, it comes to this. 
There may be no easy solution. You have 
mentioned the Department of the Environ- 
ment; that is the local authority Depart- 
ment. It is a Department with a specific 
departmental responsibility. You could go 
to the Department of Health and Social 


Security which is the welfare Department. 
You can associate this with welfare 
activities. That is the dilemma. You could 
go fgr an entirely new department if you 
felt that you could justify it, but otherwise 
you have got to make a choice. The reason 
why this would go to the Home Office is 
the one that you have given, that it is 
associated with other matters of responsi- 
bility, which you criticise, but also, though, 
because it is a Department which is not 
heavily committed in a departmental sense. 
That is why the Home Office in particular, 
has got the responsibility for the urban 
programme. There is some advantage in 
having a department which is not, as it 
were, bidding and that somebody has to 
make a decision. This really brings us on to 
the question of central responsibility, but I 
want to ask you one question before we 
come to that. Whatever the central agency 
or the central authority, would it not be the 
case that you would want the largest 
element of independence that you could 
obtain for the community relations officer ? 
—(Mr. Grubb). Yes, definitely. 


623. It is in the nature of his job that he 
has to display personal initiative, to take 
decisions which are very difficult, and that 
he has to be responsible for areas where 
very often there is not only one minority 
group but several. He has a very difficult 
job and I should have thought that to gain 
the respect that his work carries he must be 
shown patently to be as independent as 
possible, whatever provision we make at 
the centre ?———_Without any doubt that is 
what we would want. (Mr. Sealy). Before 
we move on to the other issue, I note that 
you made reference to the United States. 


624. I do not want to turn to that yet? 
—lI want to deal with the particular point 
that you raised about law and order. 


625. I do not want to take it at the 
moment. We are pressed for time. We 
have difficulties in the Committee 7?——That 
I appreciate, but there is a particular point 
that you raised which I think needs an 
answer. 


626. I do not want to deal with this at 
the moment. You can use the United States 
as an illustration, but I do not want to 
turn to this broad issue. I want to deal now 
with the point that you have got very much 
in mind, and that is what the central 
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agency should be?——May I crave your 
indulgence for a moment because it seems 
to me that you made a very important 
statement ? 


627. No, you cannot persuade me. We 
have got two matters before us. One is that 
of the community relations officers. If you 
wish to add to anything that we have said 
which will help us in our inquiry, please do 
so. The other main matter that you have 
raised with us is the question of the central 
agency, and I think that it is very important 
to get your views about that. I do not want 
to turn to other evidence I am staying 
with the evidence, but with all respect, you 
made a very important statement. The 
fact is this. In that situation it is true that 
the agencies there are in the law depart- 
ment, but there is a much clearer cut 
commitment to what those agencies are 
doing and the resources that they get than 
we have at present, in this society. This is 
the point that I wanted to make. 


Chairman, I am much obliged, but we 
have made it quite clear that the question 
of the commitment is not in issue. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


628. Before we get on to the national 
sphere, our witnesses are very much 
involved in their localities. Can they tell us 
more about the local authorities and how 
successful or unsuccessful they have been 
in getting declarations of commitment on 
the matter of non-discrimination by the 
local authorities as employers, because they 
are considerable employers? We ourselves 
shall probably have something to say later 
on about what the Government should be 
doing centrally in this matter as a big 
employer. I know that declarations by 
themselves do not count for very much but 
they are handy if they lead on to something 
else. How successful or unsuccessful have 
the community relations councils been, or 
have they indeed really tried to get such 
declarations from the local authorities ?___ 
There are only two councils that have 
made such a declaration—Camden and 
Lewisham. There can be no doubt that the 
attempt was made up and down the country 
in various ways and in various guises, but 
that has not yet happened. I think you are 
absolutely correct—that one needs to get 
that declaration. Indeed, one has to go to 
the central government to get it, too, and get 
it tied into contracts and that sort of thing. 


You are quite correct. There are only two 
councils up to this point of time. 


Mr. Steen. 

629. That have responded, or have not? 
——tThat have responded. Camden and 
Lewisham have publicly stated it in terms 
of their policy and have tied it to an agree- 
ment with their local community relations 
councils that this is their position. 


630. I want to follow this up, because it 
was an answer to my question which pro- 
voked your interruption. What I want to go 
back to is this. Forgetting for the moment 
which department it should be in, and 
forgetting what it is, we were talking about 
the cake, and you said that the cake was 
not big enough and there was the moral 
point. What I am interested to know is, has 
the Home Office been less than helfpul? 
That is the real question. I want to know 
what is wrong, so that we can put it right. 
That is the first thing. The second thing that 
I want to know is this. I do not think that 
we should slide over the local authority 
question, because I think that this problem 
is not generally understood. I think that we 
may understand it more than the officials in 
the civil service departments do. Local 
authorities are “‘them” to the community, 
and if there are too many of them and they 
have too much control there is suspicion 
and all sorts of other things, often quite 
wrongly. Those are the two points that I 
should like you to deal with. One is the 
question of what the Home Office has not 
done, and, secondly, how would you suggest 
that whatever is done——obviously we 
want to see the community involved, and 
that includes local authorities and the 
Government—is done without letting the 
local authority control? That is your 
anxiety here. Could you give me an answer 
on those two issues ?——(Mr. Martin). 
First of all, the fact that the Home Office 
is responsible for the urban aid programme 
and for Section II funds, has not, unfortun- 
ately, led to any significant degree of 
consultation either with the Commission 
itself or with community relations councils 
about how those funds can most helpfully 
be used in the local work of race relations. 


631. It goes through the local authority ? 
——It goes through the local authority, of 
course, and although the suggestion has 
been raised on a number of occasions that 
it might in certain circumstances be possible 
for community relations councils to have 
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direct access to those funds to be able to 
make Section II appointments on their own 
staffs rather than by having employees 
seconded from local authorities, we have 
not been successful in that. So that the mere 
fact that the Home Office has responsibility 
for those funds and for race relations has 
not led to the degree of use of those funds 
for local race relations work that we should 
have liked. The second point that is, I think, 
worth making is that those funds are in a 
sense insignificant in relation to the much 
larger budgets of other major spending 
departments. The opportunity for in- 
fluencing the spending of those funds, not 
necessarily directly by community relations 
councils, may be more important than 
diverting further relatively limited resources 
directly to the work of the community 
relations councils, 


632. You are talking about method of 
allocation ?. I am saying that in assess- 
ing the desirability of being in a particular 
department it may be much more desirable 
to be inside a major spending department, 
thereby ensuring that the whole of its 
expenditure takes into account race rela- 
tions policies rather than having direct 
access to a relatively limited amount. 





633. That is a view but it is not dealing 
with what is wrong with the Home Office? 
—(Mr. Grubb) In terms of actual 
commitment it is the total sum that is 
needed, and clearly it could be argued that 
that is a government decision anyway 
which would be the same whichever 
department that it was in. I think that our 
reasons against the Home Office have 
already been put clearly, and I do not want 
to add anything else to them. 


634. Can you turn to the local authority 
control point? How hung up are you on 
that point? I am not being critical. How 
crucial is that point?——It is absolutely 
crucial, we think, that local authorities 
should not have control over local com- 
munity relations councils. 


635. And the reason?——The reason 
being that a great deal of the work of a 
local community relations council is to call 
in question actions of the local authority. 

Mr. Steen: That is the answer. Thank 
you very much. 

Chairman. 


636. May we turn to the central agency ? 
I am using these words because it leaves 


a 


open the question whether you have a 
single agency, whether you retain the 
present agencies, or whether you have new 
agencies. I take it that your view, basically, 
is that the present agencies have failed to 
gain the confidence of the communities 
whose interests they serve because the 
communities themselves have not had a 
sufficient voice in the affairs of the agencies, 
and in your view that would only be met if 
they had a majority voice ? Yes, and an 
elected voice. That is important. 


637. A majority elected voice ?——Yes. 
That is exactly it. They have failed to gain 
confidence because they have not spoken 
with the real knowledge which comes from 
being one of those who suffer from 
discrimination. Any appointed body would 
be liable to get into this difficulty because 
when a government makes appointments 
it may make careful consultations, but the 
person appointed cannot be removed by 
these people. It is only an elected person 
who can give confidence. 


638. I can appreciate that feeling, and 
I can also appreciate the feeling in this 
country where the minorities find it very 
difficult to express themselves politically. 
I can see that, and I am not making any 
parallel with the United States where there 
are larger minorities—in fact, majorities in 
some authority areas. I can see the difficul- 
ties. There are two things that worry me. 
One is the actual representation, because of 
the diverse and widespread communities. 
I am putting both matters together, so that 
you can respond generally. That is a 
difficulty that I can see—getting an 
acceptable representative structure or pro- 
cess. The other point is rather different, 
and this is why I intervened on resources. 
It seems to me that it is difficult to get a 
formula that can attract the resources that 
you are demanding in this way. I am putting 
it broadly—I hope that I am making it 
explicit enough. You are dealing with 
government expenditure, and the govern- 
ment tends to keep tabs on that expendi- 
ture. It is those two aspects of the proposals 
that you are making that I should like you 
to pursue further ?——May I point out on 
the point of resources that the Government 
already devotes resources to entirely 
voluntary organisations on which it has no 
representation at all, for instances, the 
National Council of Social Service. 


639. That is conceded, and that of 
course, could be done to community 
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organisations, direct ?——Yes. It does this 
because it has confidence that those bodies 
are providing a worth while service. 
Basically, therefore, if the Government has 
confidence that an elected body, promoting 
the interests of ethnic minorities is provid- 
ing a worth while service, there is no reason 
why it should not provide the resources. 
The basic question is whether the govern- 
ment considers that it is providing a worth 
while service. On the question of repre- 
sentation, what we suggest is that this is a 
responsibility of the ethnic minorities 
themselves. The Government’s respon- 
sibility is to announce in principle that it is 
willing to have elected representation on the 
body concerned, but it is not up to the 
Government to say exactly how that 
elected representation should be appointed. 
Once the Government had made an 
announcement in principle, the ethnic 
minorities could then be relied on—it 
would be, as it were, a kind of carrot—to 
create viable national organisations repre- 
sentative of local areas which would be in 
a position to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment about the actual appointment of 
these people. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


640. I have great sympathy with this 
point personally, but we have to think in 
practical terms when we come to make our 
report, and I want to emphasise, too, that 
we are answerable to Parliament, not to a 
government or to any particular department 
of the Government. I want to spell that out 
because there is obviously an anxiety from 
your point of view when the thing is going 
into the melting pot. We are genuinely in 
search of the truth and of objectivity 
before we come to a conclusion as a 
Parliamentary committee, and we have not 
made up our minds about anything at this 
stage. I emphasise that because the nature 
of a Select Committee is not always under- 
stood outside. I think that it may be that 
Mr. Grubb understands it because he has 
been watching our work for some time. 
But the ASTMS document, the trade union 
document, falls short, in effect. It raises the 
principle of elected representatives on a 
national body to do the work of the 
national Community Relations Commis- 
sion and to act as advisers to the Home 
Secretary or whoever the Minister is— 
ideally, a race relations minister or a 

com munity relations minister, whatever 
you like to call him. We have got a Minister 


of State who is supposed to be filling that 
role at the moment, but he has got a lot 
of other duties as well. Mr. Grubb has 
written a paper which is alluded to in the 
ASTMS memorandum, giving more detail, 
but what would be the reaction if out of 
this there came a suggestion that there 
should be a duality of the system? That is 
that the Home Secretary, who would 
probably insist on appointing the chairman 
anyway, constructed it on a fifty-fifty 
basis, with half his own appointments, as in 
the present system, and half of it in the 
representative way that you are searching 
for? What would be the reaction to that? 
——(Mr. Sealy) I do not think that you 
would have answered the problem at all. 
I do not think that by doing that you would 
have answered what it is that we are trying 
to get across. There are two components 
which are crucial to development. There is 
the component of the representatives of 
community relations councils, and there is 
the component, which is also important, on 
the question of ethnic minorities, If you are 
saying that the Government took a decision 
to have 50 per cent appointed and then 
50 per cent came from the ethnic minorities 
—I am not sure that is what you are 
saying— 





641. That is what I was saying? That 
does not create a problem. (Mr. Robinson) 
I think we can draw some lessons from the 
local model here. At the moment we have 
community relations councils, which are 
more or less democratic bodies, already in 
receipt of grant aid from their local 
authorities. I do not think that we have any 
cases where the local authority insists that 
it has either 100 per cent or 50 per cent of 
the nominees on the community relations 
council as a pre-condition of the local 
community relations council receiving 
resources from statutory funds. If we take 
that parallel up to the national level, I think 
that what we have argued for in our paper 
is that there should be a national body 
which has effective control by elected 
representatives, with a considerably in- 
creased degree of representation on the 
present number, which at the same time 
should be able to benefit from statutory 
funds. At the moment it seems that we have 
an element of democracy at the local level 
and still, although it is not enough, there is 
local authority grant aid, but we have not 
got the same democratic or representational 
element at the national level. I do not really 
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see the difficulty, if it is a question of 
resources and accountability, about a 
parallel between the local relationship and 
elements of democracy and grant aid at the 
national level as well. 


642. It is more than that, or less than 
that, in a sense. It is a matter of practicality, 
of who in the future would be on such a 
body. It would get out of proportion if it 
was structured entirely with representatives 
of ethnic minorities ?- We have not 
suggested that. We have suggested some 
appointments. (Mr. Grubb) One pattern 
which has been widely canvassed, and 
which I think one can really say has a great 
deal of support both in the ethnic minori- 
ties and among all those working in com- 
munity relations, is that there should be 
50 per cent elected by the ethnic minorities, 
and 25 per cent by the local community 
relations councils, in effect, and a further 
25 per cent appointed by the Government. 
You weuld then have a body which would 
clearly be able to speak, from knowledge of 
the experiences of those who are dis- 
criminated against, authoritatively on their 
behalf, and yet would involve a wide 
section of the community, both Govern- 
ment appointees, and some from other 
sources. 





643. But you are not suggesting that 
the Home Secretary or whichever minister 
is concerned, should remove the idea 
embodied in the existing system of inviting 
prominent industrialists, prominent trade 
unionists and people of that kind to serve 
on such bodies? We accept that. Our 
suggestions are, in fact, that the body 
should be made up partly by government 
appointments. We think that there are 
positive benefits in an element of govern- 
ment appointment, and we have suggested 
25 per cent as a reasonable sort of figure. 
But one is not tied to actual figures. 





Mr. Hall-Davis. 


644. Whilst I can see your wish that the 
ethnic minorities should have a firm 
representation on the central body, I must 
question you on the practicality of direct 
elections. I do not like speaking for 
colleagues, but at least those of us in this 
place know how complicated it is to get 
electoral machinery working. We are having 
anexample of some of the complications next 
month. I believe that we would have great 
difficulty in convincing Parliament that 





direct elections from racial minorities are a 
practical proposition in terms of votes ?— 
We are not suggesting direct elections from 
ethnic minorities in that sense. What we 
have suggested is rather that the Govern- 
ment should invite the ethnic minorities to 
enter into negotiations with them on this, 
because our point is that if the Government 
announces in principle its willingness to 
provide places for people elected from the 
ethnic minorities, the structure could then 
be worked out. I should not like to say 
exactly what would be worked out but the 
creation of a national body by the ethnic 
minorities which could make appointments 
to those places is a perfectly viable pos- 
sibility. (Mr. Sealy) I believe that where 
there is a will there is a way. Therefore this 
practical difficulty does not really seem to 
exist to me. If it is accepted as a principle, 
what I would see happening is that the 
Government would have their 25 per cent 
to appoint. The ethnic minorities who 
would have 50 per cent would then, 
through their organisations say ‘‘We have 
got 50 per cent of the people to elect,” 
which represents, say, six persons. ‘““We 
will decide how we are going to divide those 
six persons”. Then you would draw your 
organisations together nationally and have 
an election and elect the six persons, whose 
names would be sent to the Home Secretary 
to represent the ethnic minorities. I believe 
that that principle is already enshrined in 
the British system in so far as the Lord 
Chancellor appoints judges, but I believe 
that he appoints them from lists drawn up 
by the Law Society and other people in the 
legal area. So I do not really see a great 
difficulty here. If you decide that the 
remaining 25 per cent will come from the 
community relations councils, again there 
is no problem. There is a National Associa- 
tion of Community Relations Councils 
which has a membership of some 85 to 
90 per cent of the community relations 
councils up and down the country. They 
again would come together at an annual 
meeting or whatever meeting they called, 
and would say “Here are the names of the 
three persons, Mr. Home Secretary’”—or 
whoever the minster was—‘‘we should like 
to have on your committee.” What is 
important is this. If at the end of three 
years or two years, or for whatever period 
the appointment was for, the persons so 
elected had not kept in touch, or had not 
performed their duties to the satisfaction 
of the organisations involved in electing 
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them, they could be removed. Under the 
present system, where there is a total 
appointment of all 12 persons, there is no 
means of removing them and the persons 
appointed have no accountability to any 
constituent body and I think that account- 
ability to some sort of body is essential. 


645. Iam much clearer now. I think that 
it would perhaps be fair to say that what 
you are proposing is a system of nomina- 
tion and, in effect, the minister would in the 
last resort decide from who he invited the 
nominations. You might or might not 
think that this was a good thing, but he 
might, or might not, feel bound in most 
cases to accept the nomination. In fact, 
what you are not suggesting is an elected 
system as we would use the word “elect- 
ing.” It is a nomination system, and in the 
last resort, whatever the minorities them- 
selves might put forward, the minster would 
have to decide from whom he accepted the 
nominations ?——No, far from it. It is 
true that at the end of the day it is a 
nomination which the minister would make, 
but what we suggest is that once the ethnic 
minorities and the national associations 
sent their six people, those would be the 
six whom the minister would appoint. That 
is what we are really saying. The minister 
could not ignore those six and pick three 
others, or pick two and not the other four. 
He would definitely appoint those six 
persons coming from the ethnic minorities 
and the three persons coming from the 
community relations councils, and pre- 
sumably he would have the right to appoint 
three others of his choice. How he selected 
them or elected them would be entirely up 
to the minister. What is important is that 
the next time round, when the three years 
are up, these bodies will meet and say 
“Right, A, B and C were there for the last 
three years. They have not been in touch; 
they had no accountability. Are we satisfied 
with their performance to date? We are 
not. Therefore, Mr. Minister, we have met 
again and because of our concern in 
respect of certain things we now wish to 
nominate these persons. You will note that 
A, B and C have been left out. This is 
because we were not satisfied with their 
performance during the last session.” 


Chairman. 
646. My reaction is that if one does this 
—I am not arguing against it; I am saying 
that this would be a consequence—one 


would get an entirely different agency doing 
an entirely different job. Am I right in 
thinking that the rationale behind this 
proposal is that the ethnic communities 
should have their own voice and be 
representational? In other words, the 
balance against them should be offset by 
deliberately providing that they should 
have a voice? Having got a voice one 
would then have to consider what they 
should do. It may be that one would stop 
there, and say that the sole purpose was to 
ensure that the community minorities 
which, as things are, have not got in this 
country the opportunity of an effective 
political voice would have that compen- 
sated for by the provision of a repre- 
sentational force ?——(Mr.! Grubb) As 
regards what they would do, their functions 
would cover something broadly similar to 
what is proposed in the Sex Bill for the 
Equal Opportunities Commission. In fact, 
they would be responsible for surveying the 
field of race relations administration, for 
taking an interest in the operation of the 
law in certain cases, and for dealing with 
discrimination matters, although those in 
that Bill are dealt with specifically by the 
courts. They would also be responsible for 
advising the Government, for educating 
public opinion in matters of race relations 
and for co-ordinating the work of what are 
at present the local community relations 
councils, and of grant aiding those com- 
munity relations councils as well. They 
would ultimately, in a financial sense, be 
answerable to the Government for the way 
they spend their money. 


647. This is a minor point. In this 
context I stop at the community relations 
councils, because they are a multi-racial 
body. I would say that if you had an 
approach like this, that would be a forum 
in which the new body would express itself. 
To put it very shortly, you are saying that 
the emphasis would not be so much on 
bridging but on ensuring that a voice was 
given to those who, as things are at present, 
have not been given an effective voice ?—— 
It is much more than a voice. A voice is 
only part of it. 


648. I am using “voice” in a very broad 
sense, in the sense that the communities 
would not only be speaking up for them- 
selves but would be ensuring that their 
equality was respected 2— Quite; that 
action was being taken to promote the 
interests of those who are at present at a 
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disadvantage. In fact, positive action in 
dealing with disadvantage in our society 
would be going on. 


Mr. Hall-Davis. 


649. I think there is a fairly clear, if not 
an absolutely explicit, statement in your 
evidence that in the short term equality and 
harmony may be contradictory objectives. 
This is a very crucial aspect, is it not? It 
would be a very brave man, in view of the 
experience of the United Kingdom over the 
last seven or eight years, who would say 
that one or other of these should have 
absolute priority regardless of the effect on 
the other. What I should like to ask you is 
whether you really think that it is desirable 
that the same body should have respon- 
sibility for achieving both. Is this not a 
very difficult horse to ride? You rather 
dismissed the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission as being an unsuitable body for 
dealing with race discrimination. I wonder 
if you could expand on why you think so. 
Our judges consider different types of case. 
It does not mean to say that because one 
minute they are dealing with one, and 
another with another, they have not got the 
ability to adjust themselves to the circum- 
stances ?——-May I leave the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission question for the 
moment and go back to your first point 
about harmony? You have said, in effect, 
that we have seen harmony and promoting 
racial equality as opposites, or as being 
sometimes incompatible. 


650. Not opposites. I said that they may 
be contradictory objectives ?——They may 
be in the short term, and it is important to 
recognise that. It is equally important to 
recognise that in the long term, they are 
far from contradictory and, indeed, you 
cannot promote harmony without promot- 
ing racial equality. But the difficulty has 
arisen because the short term objective has 
often been concentrated upon, both by the 





Commission and by the local community 
relations councils. To give a _ simple 
example, it has not been at all unknown 
for {ena community relations councils or 
local community relations officers to be 
accused of doing more harm than good 
because they have done a particular 
campaign in relation to a particular 
injustice. For instance, in my own com- 
mittee we had a situation in which we had 
to produce a study on relations between 
the police and immigrants, which clearly 
criticised the police in certain respects. We 
were very heavily criticised over that. We 
were definitely said to be doing more harm 
than good, and some members resigned 
over it and so forth. But the fact is that 
now, 18 months later, we are receiving 
noticeably fewer complaints against the 
police, and I think that this is not un- 
connected. In other words, sometimes you 
have got to do something which appears 
to be disharmonious, which does cause 
actual disharmony, in order to promote the 
justice which promotes long term harmony, 
That would be my answer to that. 


Chairman. 


That is a good illustration of the diffi- 
culties that we appreciate that you face. 
This is going back to where we began. May 
I thank you very much? I am sorry that 
we cannot spend long on this. You are 
dealing with two of the crucial points 
before the Committee. Our difficulty is that 
unless we expedite our report we cannot 
be sure that it will be effective in influencing 
the Government. That is why we asked you 
to begin with what progress you were 
making on the other side with Whitehall. 
Thank you very much indeed for both the 
paper, and the evidence that you have 
given. They will be of considerable assist- 
ance to us in trying to reach conclusions 
which we hope will be helpful to the 
objectives which we both share. 


Memorandum by the Association of West Indian and Afro-Asian Minorities 
First Manifesto 


A.W.A.M. takes cognizance of the fact that Britain has a racial and colour 
problem daily growing in magnitude. More than a million coloured people dwell in 
this country. It has been estimated that this figure will be trebled by the end of this 
century. This socio-politico-economic problem of vast magnitude to Britain has come 
to the forefront as a result of the transition from Empire to Commonwealth. Britain 
could not close her doors to the coloured members of the New Commonwealth of 
Free Nations, Throughout the post-war years she had to cope with the growing 
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demands of unskilled labour to meet the needs of her expanding industrial economy. 
So, for the past twenty years due to increased social interchange, in terms of travel 
and communication and to the nature of her relations with the Commonwealth, a 
steady influx of immigrants with widely differing racial, cultural, religious and philo- 
sophical background have poured into this country. They are all lumped together as 
“coloured immigrants ”—a term symptomatic of the lack of understanding on the 
part of the host community. Paradoxically enough, coloured children born in this 
country are not coloured Englishmen, Welshmen and Scotsmen but coloured immi- 
grants. This confusion in the minds of the natives of Britain is not a healthy sign 
for the future. 


Some British natives show impatience at the presence of the coloured minorities 
in this country. Hence their adhesion to racialist groups which openly proclaim such 
slogans as “‘ blacks invade Britain ”, “send the immigrants home ” and other agres- 
sive epithets. Such agitation is purposeless and the belief that the coloured immi- 
grants will leave Britain is mere phantasy. The coloured minorities have no other 
home than their home in Britain. They have made enormous sacrifices to come here, 
They have had harrowing experiences to accommodate themselves to their new 
conditions. By dint of hard work, industry and patience, many of them have been 
able to buy property and otherwise achieve some status which make them feel secure 
and happy. The coloured minorities are actively participating in the economic life 
of this country. They will not relinquish their rights as useful British citizens. They 
have come to stay and will. 


A.W.A.M. shares the views of organisations and individuals who maintain that a 
colour bar operates in Britain, at times subtle and disguised and at others open 
and defiant. We often hear anecdotes of coloured girls being refused jobs as shop 


white children in the neighbourhood, of town councils that would not upset their 
white tenants by renting apartments to “coloured folk”. Such obviously biased 
attitudes are not a pleasant pointer for the future. It is a disturbing fact that racialist 
tendencies are not confined to the ordinary man and woman. For example those who 
plan and conduct Programmes at the B.B.C. or the I.T.V. are not irresponsible people 


seriously concerned to cement harmonious race relations in this country. Recently, 
C.A.R.D. had to send a petition signed by more than a hundred coloured Londoners 
who protested against the Black and White Minstrels programme. It said: 


“This hideous impersonation is quite offensive and causes much distress to 


most coloured people. Moreover, it creates Serious misunderstanding among the 
races. 


The B.B.C, pleaded that the programme is traditional and is appreciated by 
millions. The British can laugh at themselves but the coloured people have not yet 
learned to do so. They are sensitive and what may be traditional to the West can 
be interpreted as Srossly insulting to them. Attitudes and concepts have constantly 
to be reappraised in the interest of harmonious race relations. The mass media can do 
a lot of good in furthering the ideals of a multi-racial society. But they are as much 
capable of harm for the people, fed on such programmes as the Black and White 

Instrels, may continue to look upon the coloured people as second class citizens, 


Peat ie values with regard to race relations may connote ideas of Superiority of 
e whites. 


Abundant evidence has been brought to light to the effect that the colour bar 
operates most strongly in the field of employment and housing. Coloured immigrants 
are not given equal Opportunity for appointment, advancement and professional 
Improvement. They have difficulties in obtaining financial facilities in the form of 
mortgages and hire purchase. They have to pay higher interest rates for insurance 
and credit. The Chairman of the Race Relations Board condemned such exploita- 
tion in unequivocal terms: 


“I look forward to figures from the insurance companies to prove that a West 
Indian bus driver with five years experience of driving his bus through Piccadilly 
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and Trafalgar Square is a greater risk than English born Mr. Pooter of 
Holloway. ”’ 


The managing director of a Birmingham store who is also chairman of Birming- 
ham Chamber of Trade emphatically condemned employers who refused jobs to 
coloured people. His opinion was based on fifteen years’ experience: 


“We never get any trouble from customers or staff. We do not even think 
of our coloured assistants as coloured—just as members of the staff... I think 
that many stores are worried that customers will be antagonised, but we have 
not found this. ”’ 


Discrimination in employment is subtle, disguised and practised on a national scale. 
The coloured minorities have to move down the ladder of occupational status. 
Employers often bring forward the plea that whites who would accept to work with 
the coloured would refuse to do so under them. Such attitudes stem from the fact 
that there still lingers in many minds the old colonial concepts that the coloured 
people are fit only for menial tasks and that they can be good servants but not 
masters. A 


Mr. Maurice Foley, the Junior Minister responsible for Race Relations, said in 
November 1965 that the test of equality was whether black Englishmen got suitable 
jobs. In May 1966 the Home Secretary, Mr. Roy Jenkins, said that employment was 
the test of the government’s integration policy. But such declarations of good-will 
are nullified by employers steeped in colour prejudice. Discrimination in employment 
continues to be practised despite resounding declarations of opposition to racial 
prejudice by companies and trade unions. An official of C.A.R.D. recently found an 
open colour bar in a branch of a national chain store whose chairman had con- 


tributed to C.A.R.D. funds. 


Discrimination against the adult immigrants though no less serious than against 
the youngsters is quite a normal pattern. The immigrant who has had often to submit 
himself to harrowing experiences knows his place and has come to accept willy-nilly 
his status as a second-class citizen. But those born in Britain with the accent and 
attitudes of their native city find the colour bar most frustrating. The poignant 
despair and quiescent bitterness of these victims of colour prejudice is bound in time 


to breed trouble. 


Employment is the most explosive area of race relations. But it is not the only 
one. The housing problem is an acute one. When the immigrants first came to this 
country the laissez faire attitude of the government left them free to move. The 
economic organisation was such that in certain areas labour was in greater demand 
and British workers were not willing to go in these areas. The coloured immigrant 
had no choice but to go to places where work was available. This mobility largely 
explains their concentration in certain geographical and occupational areas and the 
creation in those areas of acute housing problems. 


The streets in which the immigrants moved, with their rows of old style Victorian 
houses were in a deplorable state, with decay and deterioration all around. If they 
had not moved in these Victoriana, they would have been slums all the same. The 
terrace houses which rapidly became the homes of the coloured immigrants were 
not, using the words of the Chicago school of sociologists, “‘ zones of transition ” 
from which the “ coloured folk ’? would launch themselves into urban life. Nor are 
the communities who live there a voluntarily segregated and accommodated entity 
presenting no problems. They are “zones of stagnation ” created in the words of 
the Economist of August 7, 1965, by the geographical concentration in housing that 
white people do not want to occupy and would refuse to occupy so intensively. 


Those who too glibly condemn the coloured immigrants of creating ghettos often 
lose sight of the fact that when, prior to the passing of the immigration act, the 
immigrants came in their thousands, the British Government was apathetic in its 
attitude towards them and did not find out ways and means to help them to start 
their new life in conditions aiming at dispersal and absorption as goals from the 
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outset. It was assumed that the newcomers would shortly qualify for council houses. 
No consideration was given to the fact that colour prejudice could influence council 
policies. It was soon found that coloured immigrants did not find it easy to get 
council houses. Cases are on record of immigrants after seven or eight years wait- 
ing, being allotted a “ patched house ”, ie. awaiting demolition. 


The newcomers had to fend for themselves as best they could. The employers 
who were too glad of the availability of cheap labour took no trouble to find decent 
lodgings for their workers. Immigrants were not eligible for Council houses; Building 
Societies and Banks would give them no mortgage facilities. On the other hand 
British. landords were too eager to sell them their short leased slum properties at 
exorbitant prices. The newcomers being for the most part ignorant of their rights 
and reluctant to seek the advice of a solicitor become splendid targets for exploiters. 
The National Council for Civil Liberties reported last year that ‘‘ the colour tax ”’ 
is common. In its February 1966 issue the Consumers’ Council’s FOCUS quoted 
from a letter by a Paddington agent seeking vendors: 


“* Please state whether you have any objection to a coloured purchaser, as we 
usually obtain a much higher than market value price from our Commonwealth 
friends.”’ ‘ 


Slum clearance both physical and ideological should be an imperative of the 
future. The housing shortage and the laissez faire attitude towards the coloured 
quarters create mutual strangeness and suspicion between coloured and whites. This 
suspicion and segregation is loaded with explosives which may burst at any moment 
into open conflict. In a period of full employment, the majority of the coloured 
people who are unskilled and semi-skilled are tolerated with some sort of sluggish 
good-will. But in times of depression, dormant and seemingly harmless feelings can 
flare up into dangerous passions. And racialists, whether black or white are ever on 
the prowl in any community ready to fish in troubled waters. 


A.W.A.M. abhors every manifestation of racial prejudice and condemns the acti- 
vities of racialists, black or white, as equally harmful to harmonious race relations. 
Adherence to associations based on the assumption that violence is a pre-requisite 
to the redress of their grievances is detrimental to the interests of the coloured 


minorities. Organisations which pin their faith in violence forget that the coloured 


their own nest. To think in terms of violence is simply suicidal. Members of the 
coloured minorities who use the language of hatred towards the host community 
are as dangerous as the most rabid white racialists. One of these black racists is 
reported to have said recently: 


“To be honest, I have no use for the white people. The term is a dirty word ”’, 


Such feelings can engender only bitterness. A.W.A.M. deprecates any use of 
violence in word or deed. It believes that the coloured minorities have need of the 
whites as much as the whites have need of them. The attitudes of both the dominant 
and the minority communities should be conditioned by a policy of give and take. 


White racialists busy with their campaign of hatred, in defiance i 

; A 2 ; . of the law, if no 
discouraged, may catch in their vortex of violence, law abiding citizens. They hive 
fortunately, so far, been operating on the fringes of society. But they can turn to 
good use the ambivalence of the host community on the question of colour. The 


riots confirmed the all pervasive ambivalence of British societ i 
med tl u y with regard to t 
coloured minorities and gave the lie to the stereotyped belief that fale een 
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On the other hand, the host society should learn more and more to accept and 
tolerate the presence of the coloured minorities as part of the natural order of 
things. Merely to cold shoulder the white racialist as an eccentric and to hurl 
epithets of fascism at him will not do. For in areas where West Indians and Afro- 
Asians cluster, there is bound to be some prejudice among the whites. The white 
racialists work strenuously to fan the flames of such prejudicial feelings and to direct 
them into political channels. The major political parties which eschew colour dis- 
crimination and prejudice should in areas of high coloured minorities educate public 
opinion against racialist doctrines and subversive propaganda. Much can be done in 
this field by trade unions as well as employers. If a firm needs coloured workers and 
trade unions accept weekly dues from coloured members then they have a clear 
duty to guide the host society to learn to live with them harmoniously. The host 
society has to learn to put up with the coloured minorities as workmates and as 
neighbours and should make every effort to teach the newcomers their ways of life, 
Support them in their just demands and to bring them into the community life. 
Industry could play a more active and worthy part in integrating the immigrants 
into the host society by showing more concern in the “‘ slow, unromantic problems 
of shop floor education.” ‘ 


The simple fact that the coloured minorities can have different beliefs and cultural 
patterns and as varied aspirations as the host community is often ignored mainly 
because of lack of knowledge of the background of the newcomers. Mistrust of the 
highly visible foreigner, class snobbery and social aloofness added to this ignorance 
of values different from their own accentuate discrimination and prejudice. In a 
society where everyone has superiors, everyone feels the need to have inferiors. 
Inevitably, the coloured minorities become the scapegoats. They are the easy targets 
of those who feel the need to assert their superiority. This is easy to achieve as the 
coloured minorities occupy the lowest rung on the British social ladder. 


The need of building up a pluralistic society is imperative. British policy makers 
and leaders of thought can look forward to only this solution to the colour problem. 
The ideal will be to build a society wherein diversity of cultures, beliefs and customs 
will be allowed to flourish. A pluralistic society is the precondition of positive 
tolerance, itself the product of a dynamic civilisation. British history which is replete 
with examples of dynamic solutions of problems will justify optimism for future 
harmonious race relations in this country. 


The building up of a multi-racial society is imperative as neither the host society 
nor the minority groups are prepared for assimilation which postulates common 
interests and values. Assimilation is the more difficult in the foreseeable future as 
the coloured minorities cannot wash off their colour. Nor can the host community 
make themselves completely free overnight of the blind forces working within them. 
They need to be educated to be able to appreciate the cultural patterns of the 
minority groups who are often and justifiably proud of their cultural heritage to 
accept the varied and extensive cultural change which assimilation demands. Assi- 
milation may come as the product of a slow process when the coloured minorities 
will come to share the bulk of attitudes of the host society. 


Education should play a positive role in creating the atmosphere for the ideology 
of tolerance to have its full impact on race relations. It is incumbent upon the law 
making machinery of this country to give a push to this ideology of tolerance. 
Parliament can give appropriate directives to education in this field. It is unfortunate 
that so far the efforts of several M.P.s and educationalists to urge the Ministry of 
Education to advise the local education authorities to include instruction about race 
relations in their school syllabuses have proved abortive. It is relevant to quote on 
this question from a letter which appeared in The Times Educational Supplement on 


January 15, 1960: 


“Is the question of race relations at present sufficiently pressing to demand 
some central initiative, or is it one of those many things which can safely be 
left to the slow process of pedagogic infiltration? . . . We do not ask for direc- 
tives, but simply for some indication of ministerial awareness that the matter is 
important, It is after all a well established procedure for such circulars to be 
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issued. Have there got to be blatant acts of racial discrimination in our schools 
before the Ministry of Education gets around to doing something in the way 
of issuing advice ’’. 

More than seven years have elapsed since Dr. Cyril Bibby wrote his letter. When 
he spoke of ministerial awareness on the question of race relations, he knew what 
he was about. Since then patent cases of discrimination have been brought to light 
but the Ministry of Education is still unawares of the gravity of the question and the 
part that education can play in cementing harmonious race relations. 


Education can do a lot to make the host community realise that it is in the 
national interest to be willing to permit cultural variability so long as such 
variability does not impair national unity and security. Education can help to 
achieve unity and purposefulness in the midst of healthy diversity. 


Education in the ways of life and the cultural patterns of the host community and 
particularly a knowledge of English is a sine qua non for the successful integration of 
the coloured minorities in their new environment. But integration is not a one way 
traffic. The host society has to be educated to accept the newcomers as part of their 
society. Education will have to be directed to create the social climate which will dis- 
courage colour prejudice and discrimination and the creation of an atmosphere of 
positive tolerance. This aim can be achieved through adult education. The extra- 
mural departments of the universities, the W.E.A., and the institutes of Adult 
Education can do a lot in this field. Youth clubs and Youth organisations will have to 
encourage integration taking account of the fact that teenagers have a tendency to 
accept prejudice as part of the natural order of things. Adult education and 
co-operation with the coloured people in local work can help integration. 


Education in race relations can reach the general public through the mass media 
and establish a climate of opinion favourable to the coloured minorities. It is in the 
interest of both the host society and the coloured minorities that misconceived 
and stereotyped opinions detrimental to harmonious race relations do not reach the 
public. 


By enlisting the support of the mass media and by using the legal and political 
machinery of this country the coloured minorities will achieve integration, i.e. 
equality of treatment and opportunity to all minority groups regardless of their creed 
and colour. Such integration will mean that the minority groups will play a useful 
part in the social, political and economic life of this country. Such an integration 


cultural activities without allowing themselves to become blind partisans of some 
form or other of particularism. Unity in the midst of diversity should be the credo 
of A.W.A.M. Such a credo will make full allowance for respect for the racial and 
cultural beliefs and customs of other groups and will allow of no blind particularism 
pulling down the individual to restrict the dignity of mankind to his own race, culture 
or society to the exclusion of all others. 





Examination of Witnesses 


Dr. D. NaPAL, Chairman and Mr. F. Kaumaya of the Association of West Indian, Asian 
and Afro-Asian Minorities, called in and examined. ; 


Chairman. some difficulty because it is not within our 


651. Dr. Napal, we thank you very much 
for coming before us. I noticed that you 
have been listening to some of the evidence 
that we have been taking this afternoon. 
I should explain one thing to you. We are in 


terms of reference to deal with individual 
cases, so that it would be outside our 
Jurisdiction to deal with ‘your particular 
case. We are concerned with the Association 


of West Indian, Asian and ‘ Afro-Asian 
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Minorities, and certainly I will see that 
your manifesto goes with the evidence. 
Could I first of all ask about the Associ- 
ation? We have got the objectives of the 
Association in the manifesto. Can you tell 
us about its formation, the membership, 
the scope of its activities and possibly, 
although I know this was referred to in your 
more personal document, your relation- 
ships with the people who have just given 
evidence to us, the community relations 
officers and the community relations 
councils? (Dr. Napal). The Association 
came into existence, as I have pointed out in 
my memorandum, some 10 years ago. A 
decade of experience lies behind the 
Association, and we, had the ill luck or the 
ill fortune, however you might put it, to 
start the organisation in Wolverhampton. 
Wolverhampton, as you know, has been 
the centre of quite a number of storms in 
recent years. The Association itself came 
into being with the object of hammering 
out some sort of equality and harmony in 
this, the most thorny of all questions that 
this country has to face. I quite appreciate 
that you will not be able to deal with my 
personal case. Of course, my personal case 
is a case history which is illustrative of 
things happening all the time in Wolver- 
hampton, so that from that point of view I 
suppose that it has a certain relevance. 





652. Is the Association confined to 
Wolverhampton ? No, it is not. For 
example Mr. Francis Kaumaya who is 
with me to-day comes from London. Your 
country is a very small country, and we can 
commute. It is the principle behind it and 
the motive, if I may be allowed to use that 
word, that matter. They account for much 
more than the question of distance. 





653. In the context of what we were 
discussing with the previous witnesses, we 
are concerned about representation, and 
effective representation. That is in particular 
why we are interested in your experience 
and, how effective you think you are, and 
what response you get ?I am as effective 
as this country allows me to be, or allows us 
to be. The system is such that we have no 
voice or, if we have a voice, it is too weak to 
be able to reach this House, and this 
Committee. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


654. I am well aware that Asian and 
West Indian people who feel oppressed 
often come together, and in my particular 
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constituency there have been very many 
notable national conferences seeking to do 
exactly that. But as you will have heard 
from the previous witnesses, what we have 
to address our minds to is the re-structuring 
of community relations councils locally, 
possibly, but particularly nationally. Would 
you concede, apart from the view that you 
share of feeling oppressed (and I hope that 
it will get less oppressive as time goes on; 
I am doing my best about it, anyway) that 
that is about the sum total of it? Ethnically, 
you are often poles apart. Culturally, you 
are poles apart. If we are looking for 
representation, how are we going to 
achieve it? We cannot go to an amorphous 
Afro-Asian minorities group. We should 
have to go better than that, should we not? 
It seems to me that we should have to 
think in terms of the various Asian religious 
entities and get a representative basis in that 
way. I have read your paper very recently 
and I can see the role that you have been 
playing. I can see your place, but I cannot 
see how you would fit into what we are 
probing for ?——This I would call, if I may 
be allowed to use the description, a sort of 
shifting of responsibility or a sort of 
escapism from the real problem. I am not 
prepared, for one, to accept the word 
“amorphous”. It is not amorphous. Our 
organisation as it stands represents certain 
groups who are there already. 


655. They come and go, do they not? 
——No. If they are inert, it is through no 
fault of theirs. It is an inertia built in by the 
oppression or by the different forces at 
work. 


Chairman. 


656. What would you do, or advise, or 
recommend to overcome that inertia 7 —— 
That inertia can be overcome initially by 
allowing cultural and social diversity in a 
political and economic community. I do 
not know if I am making myself clear. 
What I mean is that we are now, as the 
Home Office has testified, already a multi- 
racial society. We cannot escape the fact. 
Being a multi-racial society, we have to 
act in accordance with its demands and 
dictates. Such a society has got within it 
different groups, perhaps, as Mr. Sydney 
Bidwell pointed out, trying to pull apart 
rather than coming closer together. To 
bring them closer together we have to have 
representatives from all the communities, 
not one single voice speaking for all the 
people but different voices speaking from 
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different parts, building up a consensus of 
opinion which leads to the furtherance of 
truth and harmony, equality, or whatever 
you may call it. 


657. Would you support the view that 
was put to us by the previous witnesses that 
there should be direct representation ?— 
Yes. (Mr. Kaumaya) Direct representation 
would not be impossible. I think that the 
best way would be by nomination. Nomin- 
ation, as a previous speaker said, would be 
through the council or through the various 
ethnic groups. They would choose the mem- 
bers from the various ethnic groups. They 
would come here to The Houses of 
Parliament. As my friend has said, England 
is a multi-racial society. It has long been 
so, sO much now that the other accretions 
that have come, some of them, say, 50 years 
ago, will have been integrated into the 
community as a whole, and what has been 
given to the multi-racial society could also 
be extended to present conditions in 
England. This would give a better under- 
standing among the various races, and the 
leaders of these ethnic groups would really 
be a sort of buffer against violence. 


658. Do you think that if we developed 
along the broad lines that the community 
relations officers, the members of the 
ASTMS, have proposed, it would go 
towards eradicating the multiplicity of 
organisations claiming to be representative 
of the brown and _ black peoples? You 
know what I am talking about. You have 
both been involved in this for a long time. 
My Indian Workers’ Association con- 
vened national conferences, but it is 
substantially locally based. There are other 
competing organisations claiming to be a 
truer representative voice of the Asian 
people, yet within the Asian people there is 
a great variety of cultures and religious 
entities, and so on, which would not accept 
that those voices were truly theirs or that 
the representatives claiming to make their 
case were responsible claimants. Do you 
think that this could be sorted out ?——_. 
Yes, because I am a firm believer in diver- 
sity in religion. We could get all these 
people together. It would not be only one 
faction against another. If they have their 
interests to safeguard they will come 
forward and build up the communities 
called the Afro-Asian groups. 


659, The desirability is there all right, 
and that is what you are now passing on to 
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us, but even within one religious group 
various people all over the country—some- 
one in Manchester, or someone in London 
—claim to be the true voice of that 
particular religious entity in the country. 
If we got to the position where the Home 
Secretary said that there should be, broadly 
a fifty-fifty basis with a representative basis 
and an appointee basis going together, do 
you think that the ethnic minorities would 
put their own house in order and determine 
their own representation? Would this bring 
them together nationally? I think so, 
They would put their house in order. 





Mr. Hall-Davis 


660. You refer in the memorandum 
to the desirability of there being 
members of the ethnic minorities in 
Parliament itself. Do you think that it is 
the right policy to take some special action 
to bring this about, or would it be more in 
the interests of the ethnic minorities to 
remove all the obstacles that exist at the 
moment to them making their own way to 
the House of Commons, in the hope that 
because of the numbers, because of the 
ability and the talents available, in a few 
years’ time you would inevitably get 
representation, not necessarily of the ethnic 
minorities, but of British citizens by some- 
one who was himself a member of the ethnic 
minorities ?——_(Dr, Napal) I would not 
accept the word “‘someone”,, but would say 
many people. The problem itself jis a 
specific one, very new I should say, in the 
history of this country. As it is new, we 
need new approaches, and not be blinkered 
and blinded by old policies or old methods 
of approach to a new problem. The pro- 
blem itself is a post-Imperial problem. If we 
had had no Empire, I would not be sitting 
here. To begin with, I would not know your 
language. I would be sitting in Africa or 
somewhere. Iam proud of it. lama product 
of the British Empire. Having said that, the 
problem itself is not a pre-Imperial pro- 
blem but a post-Imperial problem. We 
cannot focus our attention on solving a 
problem which is post-Imperial by bringing 
in arguments or resources or patterns or 
whatever you may call them, which are 
pre-Imperial. The contrast is Clear. It is just 
like black and white. 


Chairman. 


661. I should have asked you to intro- 
duce your fellow witnesses ?—_Yes. Mrs. 
Bridgid Wrigley is the treasurer of our 
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Association, which has as its motto “‘Inte- 
gration in Action”. Mr. Francis Kaumaya 
belongs to one ethnic group, she belongs to 
another, and I belong to another. My 
Association, as you might have read in the 
memorandum, was hampered by what 
Mr. Bidwell has very rightly pointed out, a 
pulling apart between certain elements in 
Wolverhampton. In 1970 I almost gave up 
hope and went to Mauritius, thinking ‘Let 
me go to the old familiar faces’. There I 
found that there was a mockery of the two 
party system in the sense that the same 
party was ruling from 1948 under whose 
banner I myself was elected there in 1959. 
The same faces were there, and the same 
Prime Minister. I said ‘‘Let me come back 
home to roost in Britain rather than roost 
there.” The problem which has evolved is 
not your fault. 


662. At one time your Association pro- 
duced a paper. Did this activity depend 
entirely upon voluntary efforts or have you 
had any funds from anywhere else? ———We 
did not have any funds. That is the problem. 
It was pointed out in the local paper that in 
24 issues I made a loss of £408, and ques- 
tions were supposed to be put to me about 
the paper which never came to me. In other 
words, the paper was smothered during the 
pangs of childbirth. We were not given the 
opportunity to move, and that is a tragedy 
of a sort. It is strange that I have come back 
to life again. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


663. You allude in your document to 
having met me in Wolverhampton. I think 
I am the longest serving member of this 
Committee. It puts years on me?——Yes, 
you were there in 1969. 


Chairman. 


664. Mr. Bidwell was an original mem- 
ber?——Yes. I call him friend. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


665. I am ye olde original? I have 
referred to him as friend somewhere; I 
mean fellow traveller. 


666. Youare alluding now to losses made 
on a paper but practically, what sort of 
work are you doing in Wolverhampton? 
Are you doing welfare work? Are you doing 
anything of a practical character in 
Wolverhampton ?——I should use the word 
“practical” with a capital “‘P”. The 
Chairman has said that I should not bring 
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in my personal case. It is true, that I should 
not, but the facts are there. Here I am, able 
bodied, and yet I have to go on the dole. 
This may be quite personal, but I am ready 
to do anything practical. 


667. You are involved in the Wolver- 
hampton Community Relations Council, 
are you?—— Until a few days ago I was 
not. Now I find, after experience gained in 
the past, that it is better for me to fight from 
within than knock my head against the wall 
from outside. On the 12th there will be an 
election and I hope to be elected as vice- 
chairman of the Council for Community 
Relations. I have taken every care that I, or 
some of my members, might go and sit 
there. That is practicability, I should say. 


Chairman. 


668. Apart from the Community Rela- 
tions Council, what relations have you had 
with the community relations officer?—— 
Mr. Aoron Haynes? 


669. Yes. I know you have had difficul- 
ties with him, but I was thinking more in 
the field of your organisation, the Associa- 
tion?——_Mr. Sydney Bidwell knows the 
situation from having to nurse a constitu- 
ency where the problem is most acute. He 
will say that the rivalry between the Afro- 
Caribbeans, or West Indians, and the 
Asians is a deep gap which has to be filled. 
How, is quite another matter. When Mr. 
Aoron Haynes was there, I joined the 
community relations council. When I started 
the paper the trouble started, the knocking 
of the ball from one point to the other, and 
the result of it all, to put it briefly, was that 
the paper failed. For example, he started by 
accusing the English Liberals who were 
doing some good, of being do-gooders, and 
I riposted by saying “‘No, they are making 
their small contribution’’. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


670. Mr. Haines has taken another post, 
has he not, with the Commission nationally? 
Does that affect him locally? Is he still the 
community relations officer?——-No, he 
has been promoted. He has been kicked 
upstairs; shall I put it like that? 


671. There is a new one?——I do not 
know. He has been kicked from the 
Midlands to London. 


672. No. His talents have been recog- 
nised 2? Yes, that is nice indeed. 
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Chairman. 


673. Are you hopeful of being able to 
proceed and to make progress along the 
avenues that you have tried, of getting 
across the board representation of the 
communities as a whole, or are you driven 
to the conclusion that you have really got 
to depend upon each of the communities 
separately? I am talking about your prac- 
tical experience, not the objective? —_I do 
not know whether I have submitted that. I 
have here something that will clarify the 
point. I have ten propositions here which I 
put forward some time in 1969. I will not go 
into all the details of these propositions, but 
here I have tried to point out that we could 
spend much more on the prognosis of the 
disease rather than the diagnosis. We are 
spending too much on the diagnosis. We 
are all the time sitting, talking and making 
a diagnosis of the problem, but when it 
comes to curing, we seem to be retreating 
from the problem for one reason or another. 
I do not know what the real reasons are. 


Chairman. 


It is our wish that we do not retreat. We 
are anxious to be more positive and con- 
Structive if we can. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


674. You have been in this country for a 
long time now?——J have been here 10 
years. 


675. Yes, and you have got enormous 
political and social acumen. How do you 
test out the attitude of the indigenous popu- 
lation? Are you optimistic about it? You 
must have far more aboriginal friends—let 
me put it that way—than you had 10 years 
ago. What do you draw from all that, 
optimism or pessimism? Where are we 
going?——I would say an ebullient opti- 
mism. I would say that it is also a resilient 
optimism, in the sense that we fall and rise 


again. I have been a lecturer, as you know, 
and I always told my students that when an 
apple falls, it falls. Full stop. It rots. Full 
stop. It does not try to climb up again. But 
when a man or a woman falls, he or she 
has the faculty and the resources to climb 
again. Climb, fall, that is life, as I see it, of 
course. 


Chairman. 


676. That is a very good, optimistic note 
on which to wind up our proceedings. You 
have heard the discussion about trying to 
formulate some basis of representation or a 
representative voice. If you have any ideas 
upon that, would you let us have them? We 
should have to ask you to let us have them 
very quickly because we are obliged to 
report as expeditiously as we can?——I 
would consider it not only a pleasure but a 
privilege. 


677. I am sorry that we seem to have 
afforded you only a short time. Our diffi- 
culty is that we want to get out our report 
aS SOON as we can and we are anxious to. 
meet as many different associations and 
people concerned as possible? I should 
have thought that you would have been 
bored by the sheets of paper that I have 
already sent to you. 


677A. No. The only trouble about that is 
that unfortunately we cannot Officially deal 
with that. It is interesting and instructive 
to have it before us, but not as evidence, 
because we are precluded, as I pointed out 
at the beginning, from dealing with indi- 
vidual cases. Thank you very much and I 
hope you have good luck. You have had 
bad luck; I hope that it will be offset by 
good luck ?—*‘Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. Man never is, but always to 
be blessed.”” 


Chairman.] Thank you very much. 
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Members present: 


Mr. Frederick Willey, in the Chair. 


Mr. Sydney Bidwell. ‘Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Mr. A. G. F. Hall-Davis. Mr. Tom Torney. 
Mr. David Lane. Mr. William Wilson. 


Memorandum by the Standing Conference of Pakistani Organisations 


‘ 


FOREWARD 


The committee’s current enquiry is into the “Organisation of Race Relations 
Administration ”’. 

The importance and urgent necessity for strengthened legislation and compre- 
hensively effective laws to secure necessary race relations through improved 
administration, can not be underestimated. 


_ 1. From the experience and viewpoint of “SCOPO” the following issues are 
important when considering this subject: 

(a) The scope of improvement in disadvantaged situations of minority groups 
through necessary changes in the administration of race relations. 

(b) The relevance of similar machinery to equal opportunities commission for 
combating racial inequalities. 

(c) The need for the government to adopt more positive attitudes in combating 
racial discrimination through improved legislation and _ institutional 
framework. 

(d) The need for more effective legislation to combat racial discrimination 
through revised institutional framework. 

We believe that unless the government take more positive stance in emphasising 
the importance of race relations through its own resources, one can not be very 
optimistic of the significance of impact on race relations in making changes in 
the law and institutional framework. 


2. Review of the Race Relations Act: 

(a) In September 1974 the government published a white paper “ equality for 
women” which set forth the principle upon which the law to secure equal 
opportunity for all women will be based. The government have made it 
clear that there will be separate laws to deal with discrimination on the 
grounds of sex and race and that the institutions to secure compliance with 
these two laws will be distinct. The Home Secretary has announced that 
he intends to “harmonise” legislation in these two fields. 


(b) One has to consider if there are areas of racial discrimination which are 
not covered by the proposed legislation on sex, if applied to race, or 
whether harmonising of the powers and procedures for dealing with sex 


and race is necessary. 


6 


CONCLUSION 


On realising the extent to which the minority groups suffered disadvantages 
and inequalities based on race, six years ago, the government felt it necessary to 
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pass an Act which would 
harmonious race relations. 


secure equality of opportunities in order to maintain 
The Race Relations Act 1968 was passed. 


The first generation immigrants have been tolerant or silent as a social compulsion 


and for their own certain individual personal 


weaknesses. The real impact of 


racial problems will be hard felt by all. when the second generation immigrants, 


many of whom are either born here or arrived here at a very young age, 


their expectations as equal, competitive and potent man force meet existing racial 


measures. 


attitudes are changed through taking proper and adequate 


Never before in the history of race relations in this country the need for good 
race relations achieved only to be through equality of Opportunity in education, 
employment, housing and other services, has been so great. 


It is to be accepted that we now live in a multiracial, multicultural society. _In 
order to maintain harmonious balance of race relations and the people must adjust 
themselves accordingly in compliance with changes taking place in the society. 

Such adjustment could be assisted by carefully designed programme of 
education and control through effective, improved and adequate machinery. 


“SCOPO ” wishes to extend its support and co-operation to the body responsible 


for such a task for achieving the objects. 


S. Abid Hussain 
General Secretary, The Scopo in UK. 





Examination of Witnesses 


Dr. A. K. Apmanl, Chairman, Mr. S. A. Hussain, General Secretary, and Alderman 
F, 


K. Awan, a member of the Executive, of the 
Pakistani Organisations, called in an 


Chairman. 


678. Dr. Admani, as you know 
we are inquiring into the organisa- 
tion of race relations administration. We 
have before us a paper which you have 
given us. We shall be happy, and I 
emphasise this, to publish it with the 
evidence of our current proceedings. For 
purposes of clarification, are the recom- 
mendations that are attached the recom- 
mendations of the Standing Conference? 
(Dr. Admani.) This is an interim 
document and is not the fina] document 
which the Standing Conference has al- 
ready prepared but which has to have 
final approval at the next executive com- 
mittee meeting.* But the paper which you 
have in front of you gives some of the 
recommendations which have been 
agreed by all the members. 


679. When will you be having the con- 
firmatory meeting? We are having it 
very soon, in about a fortnight. 

680. That would meet our wishes. We 
shall be continuing our deliberations for 


* See H.C. 448-III. 











d examined. 


Standing Conference of 


another fortnight, so that if in due 
course you notify us of any additions 
Or amendments to the recommendations 
that the Conference may make, we will 
see that the attention of anyone who 
Studies our report is called to them. 
Perhaps you could first help us by telling 
us generally about the Standing Confer- 
ence—how often it meets, what the con- 
Stituent organistions are, and what sort 
of membership you have behind you? 
The Standing Conference of the 
Pakistani Organisations in the United 
Kingdom has been established for well 
Over a year now. It has a president, 
chairman, a secretary, a joint secretary, 
two vice-chairmen, a press secretary and 
about 23 executive committee members. 
They were elected at the last annual 
general meeting which was held in July, 
1974, and they are drawn from various 
parts of the country, including Scotland. 
Some of the executive committee mem- 
bers are from the south, some from the 
north, and some from the Midlands and 
Scotland. We have got quite a number 
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earthquake in Pakistan. We collected 


of organisations affiliated to our Stand- 
ing Conference. This is by no means 
final because the campaign is still on. 
We are trying to establish further our 
strong links with various other bodies 
like the Community Relations Commis- 
sion, the Home Office, the UKIAS, the 
Pakistani Midlands Advisory Service and 
various other organisations which do a 
similar kind of work to that which we 
undertake. Essentially, we have estab- 
lished ourselves to look after the interests 
of the Pakistanis living in this country, 
of whom the majority have acquired 
British citizenship, and predominantly we 
work in the field of race relations and 
immigration and are concerned with 
some of the education and youth activi- 
ties. We try not to participate very 


directly in any of the political connota- 
tions. 


681. When you say that you represent 
a standing conference, is it a standing 
conference very largely of local Pakis- 
tani organisations? This is. the Stand- 
ing Conference of the Pakistani Organisa- 
tions in this country. 


682. And these are mainly locally 
based on Pakistani communities? 
That is right. 


683. What sort of progress have you 
made in the evolution of these organi- 
sations?——-As I said before, we have 
prepared a very detailed memorandum 
on the problems of immigration of Paki- 
stanis in particular and of immigrants in 
general, which we submitted to the 
Home Secretary, and we have had a few 
deliberations. That is one of the most 
important things that we had to 
do when we took office. The second 
thing that we had to do was establish 
a close link with a lot of organisations 
that were not Pakistani in origin but 
were different. We wanted to co-ordinate 
and co-operate with them, and as a 
result, this will strengthen our ties and 
will improve our own standing. Thirdly, 
we are trying to establish what we call 
community centres as much as possible 
in various parts of this country. When 
we speak of a community centre, it is 
really a place where youngsters can go 
to exchange views and where local people 
would be invited, which would help in 
integration, and I put the word “in- 
tegration” in inverted commas. On top 
of that, we did an immense amount of 
work when unfortunately there was an 





a large number of drugs and medicines 
in this country and were able to help our 
country very much. Furthermore, we 
are trying to bring as many Pakistani 
organisations. as possible under _ this 
umbrella. We are by no means unique 
in that sense. We wish we were, but 
nevertheless the attempt is still under 
way and we hope that more and more 
organisations will come and join us, so 
that our hands are strengthened, and so 
that we shall be able to work in mutual 
co-operation and understanding. 


684. How do you finance the Stand- 
ing Conference? That is one of the 
very difficult problems when you estab- 
lish a new organisation of this nature. 
We have got membership, life member- 
ship, membership among organisations 
and individual members as well. One 
of the beauties of this kind of organisa- 
tion is that a lot of people do not par- 
ticipate in local organisations but they 
are very talented. They do not want 
to have local ties because of the various 
deliberations. Some of them are out- 
standing. They are the people who can 
come and join in an individual capa- 
city, and we have welcomed them as 
well. (Mr. Hussain.) May I expand on 
what has already been said with regard 
to financing this organisation? The con- 
tributions, as already stated, come from 
organisations that have affiliated them- 
selves with this nationally representative 
organisation, and from individual con- 
tributions and life membership. But we 
have negotiated with individual business 
men who would be willing to donate a 
certain amount to the funds of the 
organisation. Not much has yet 
materialised, but our hopes are strong 
that this will happen in a very short 
time. Our organisation was established 
last year, on the 6th July. We have 
mainly had to engage ourselves in intro- 
ducing it to the public at large, and to 
the relevant bodies and organisations, 
namely, the Community Relations Com- 
mission, with which we have very much 
in common in our aims and objects, 
and the Race Relations Board, as Dr. 
Admani has already said. So that 
initially we have had to do much pro- 
motional work rather than making pro- 
gress in implementing our aims and 
objects as we plan to do. 


685. I can see your difficulty, but at 
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the moment you are depending upon the 
support of individual Pakistanis, who 
believe that this is a good development, 
and local organisations, who can also 
see some benefit in having a conference 
representative of them all. You have 
got contacts with the Community Rela- 
tions Commission, and you have men- 
tioned the Home Office. Could you tell 
us generally how those have developed? 
I assume, incidentally, that you do not 
get any financial support at the moment 
from the central Government?——(Dr. 
Admani.) At the moment we do not 
get any financial support. We have this 
very much in mind at a future date. In 
fact, that future date will be very soon, 


and we are looking forward to 
having some kind of help from 
the Community Relations Commis- 
sion as well as the Race Rela- 


tions Board. We have made contact 
with the Community Relations Com- 
mission. We had a special meeting with 
Mr. Mark Bonham Carter some time in 
November, 1974. He very kindly came 
to meet our executive committee mem- 
bers, and we had a very frank discussion 
for two hours on various policies about 
race relations, immigration and particu- 
larly community relations in this country 
affecting Pakistanis. We are not at the 
moment absolutely on the same line as 
perhaps we would anticipate being, but 
nevertheless the contacts are there. We 
are being sent information about their 
activities, their committees, the members 
and various other things. We are trying 
to ask for as many facilities as possible 
for immigrants in general and for 
Pakistanis in particular. We have made 
a representation on the fact that there 
has never been a Pakistani on the Com- 
munity Relations Commission. This con- 
cerns a sizeable majority. I do not 
think that they are yet convinced but 
nevertheless I think that it is a very 
Strong point. We feel that the com- 
munity looks at it in a very different 
way, because if you do not have one 
of your national representatives on the 
Commission, it does not command the 
confidence of the Majority of the 
minority group. 


686. There are two questions arising 
from that. The first is this. Your objec- 
tive is to be a national representative 
body. Would you welcome financial 
support from Government sources or 


would you regard that as prejudicing 
your independence? I think that we 
would welcome it very much. In fact, 
we feel that it would be one of the 
ways in which the Government could try 
to enhance the work of community rela- 
tions and race relations in this country. 


687. With regards to your complaint, 
because such it is, that you have not 
got representation on the Community 
Relations Commission—and you spoke 
about the size of your minority—where 
in the scale of minorities would you 
appear? To put it simply, are there 
communities already with membership of 
the Commission that are smaller com- 
munities than yours? I am not 
exactly sure on that point. I am given 
to understand from a very reliable source 
that there are about 250,000—between 
200,000 and 250,000—Pakistanis living in 
this country, and I doubt very much 
that they are the smallest minority. 
There are West Indians, Indians and 
Bengalis on the Commission, and unfor- 
tunately the Pakistanis are not there. We 
do not know the precise reason for that, 
and that is what we are discussing at 
the moment. 


688. But you say that in any case 
yours is a sizeable community without 
any membership of the Commission? 
——That is absolutely true. 


Mr. Smith. 

689. How representative are you of 
the Pakistani community in the United 
Kingdom? That is a very difficult 
question to answer. We can only say 
that we are representative. We will not 
say that we are the only representatives. 
We will not say that we represent every- 
body, but we say that we certainly repre- 
sent quite a substantial proportion of 
the Pakistanis living in this country. 


690. Yours is the only organisation as 
such?——Nationally, ours is the only 
organisation as such. 


Mr. Bidwell. 

691. In the event of the Community 
Relations Commission being re-struc- 
tured along the lines of having repre- 
sentatives of ethnic minorities on it in 
a representative way—by the way, the 
Sikhs have not got a member on it 
either ; there might have been a differ- 
ent version of the question of them wear- 
ing turbans while riding motor cycles if 
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they had had one—would you be confi- 
dent that you would have the capacity 
and the resources to call some kind of a 
national assembly if you were so in- 
vited? It is a question of how in prac- 
tice you would set about re-structuring 
the Commission to be more representa- 
tive and of building up greater faith 
amongst the immigrant communities? 
May I answer the point that you 
made about the Sikhs, because you put 
that forward in terms of religion. They 
do not come from different countries in 
India. You have got Indian represen- 
tatives. That is one point. We are not 
talking in terms of religion now ; we are 
talking in terms of the nationalities of 
the various groups, so that would answer 
that. If you did that there would be 
an immense number of people coming 
from different regions who would ask 
for that. Secondly, it is a regrettable 
fact in this country so far as community 
relations and race relations are concerned, 
that most of the representatives—J am 
not talking of Pakistanis, but in general 
—on the Race Relations Board, and on 
the Community Relations Commission 
as well as on the community relations 
councils, do not have a majority of their 
members in ethnic minority groups. That 
is one of the sad facts, and as a result 
they cannot conceivably say “We rep- 
resent the ethnic minorities”, because 
they do not. They do not get those 
people elected to these bodies. The peo- 
ple who go on these bodies are very 
selective and may not know very much 
of what is happening at the grass roots. 
Therefore, the whole set-up at the 
moment, where representation of the 
ethnic minorities is concerned, is abso- 
lutely at stake. I think that this is what 
we see from the grass roots level. 


692. It is a fact of Indian sub-conti- 
nental life that its whole history and 
background has not been one of a simple 
nation state. It has been a history of 
people banded around religious faiths. 
Thinking ahead, is it going to be satis- 
factory that someone should sit on the 
Commission who is known as a man or 
woman who comes from Pakistan, or 
that an Indian should sit there who is 
said to be the voice of the Indian people 
resident in Britain? How practical can 
that be? Surely the situation is very 
much that the Hindu would probably 
have more faith in my representations on 





the Commission than yours; I do not 
know what your religious faith is. How 
practical is this proposal that you can do 
it from the standpoint of a background 
of national origin? How real is it, hav- 
ing regard to the whole history of the 
partition of the two states, what is now 
Bangladesh, and Pakistan—with a thou- 
sand miles of India between them? How 
practical is that really? One of the 
difficulties that we all face here is that 
we have got an immense number of 
complex problems among _ different 
ethnic minorities. If you introduce a 
religious tone into those problems—you 
know, perhaps, what I am trying to get 
at—things will be.complicated further, 
because there are not just two, three or 
four religions but an immense number of 
them. If you go to some extent accord- 
ing to religious beliefs in representation 
—TI doubt very much whether you would 
do that—I am sure that there would be 
a more complex situation. 





693. I can see that. We are not 
pleading a cause here so much as 
finding out the facts and looking for 
the way forward. A _ great amount 
of the Commission’s time has been taken 
up with questions which arise out of the 
different cultures, which substantially 
derive from the different religions. The 
matter of the Muslim graves is one of 
them and the matter of the attachment 
of the devout Sikh to his long hair and 
his turban is another. There are other 
groups, too—the Hindus, and the cus- 
toms of eating and the different customs 
of trading which stem from religion. 
How are you going to avoid that? 
I am sorry to dissent from that argument 
because that is not true. Some customs 
and cultures are derived from religion, 
in any part of a nation, or in any nation. 
But there is a tremendous common cul- 
ture so far as Indians, Pakistanis and 
Bengalis are concerned, and I would not 
say that that was purely because of 
religion. That is what we keep on em- 
phasising to a lot of people, that the 
practice of religion is very restrictive, 
and that they should not get too much 
involved, because culture is derived from 
tradition that has been built up for cen- 
turies—the way that people live, the way 
that they talk, and the way that they 
work. I think that there are so many 
common cultural problems between 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh that I 
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doubt very much whether religion would 
play that much of a part on its own. 
(Alderman Awan.) We are going back 
25 or 27 years. The partition of India 
is a sad history and a lot of people lost 
their lives. But this was something that 
was unavoidable. It had to come. What 
the Muslims of India wanted was three 
separate, independent states in India— 
one in the east, one in the west and one 
in the south—but because of the sort of 
partition that was forced upon the Mus- 
lim community we got a weaker Pakis- 
tan with two wings one thousand miles 
apart. If you look back to 1945 and 
1946, you will see that the demand from 
the Muslim community of India was for 
three separate Muslim states, but because 
of the sort of partition that was forced 
on this community, they had to have 
some sort of federation. Then separa- 
tion came. Bangladesh and Pakistan 
became two separate countries, and they 
are on good terms with each other, but 
this is no time to go into that, or into 
why that partition came, or what differ- 
ences there were between the religions. 
We cannot overcome that. In India 
there are not only Muslims and Hindus : 
there are Sikhs, Buddhists, followers of 
Jainism, followers of Zarathushtra, which 
is the Parsee religion, and Christians. 
If one says that from the Indians there 
must be a representative from the Hindu 
community on the Commission, and one 
from the Sikh community, one from the 
Jain community, one from the Buddhist 
community and one from the Portu- 
guese, for Goa and those areas—they 
had a separate religion—I do not think 
that it is practicable, and nobody is ask- 
ing for it. All we are saying is that 
Pakistan is one country with one culture, 
and one religion. It has one community 
here, and all we want is that that com- 
munity shall be given Tepresentation on 
this new Commission. 


Mr. Wilson. 


694. On that very point, how do you 
see either the Commission, or the re- 
structured Commission, operating? Do 
you see it being concerned with com- 
munity relations and the establishment 
of good community relations, or do you 
see it doing what both speakers have 
referred to, “ fepresenting our people ”’? 
Which comes first in your idea? —_(Dr. 


Admani.) I think that it is a question of 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg? 
When we are talking of community 
relations and race relations, representation 
is part of the exercise. We are not 
making an issue of it, but nevertheless 
we feel that in order to develop a better 
understanding among the various com- 
munities and to harmonise and act in the 
best possible way, there should be some 
kind of balance. If you alter that 
balance, which is what has happened in 
the past, the people on the floor will 
feel that they are being neglected— 
whether they are or not, is a different 
matter—and the confidence of the very 
big minority in the authorities will be 
undermined. Surely these must be inter- 
related. We certainly believe in better 
community relations and race relations, 
and that is one of the reasons why we 
are discussing these issues. 


695. In what way has the absence of 
a Pakistani representative or an Indian 
representative from the Community 
Relations Commission hampered the 
operation of the Commission? Tell me 
the practical way in which it has ham- 
pered it—not the theoretical absence of 
some national representative but the 
practical way in which it has been 
affected? (Mr. Hussain.) In answer 
to that question, perhaps it might be 
better put differently: in what way have 
your views suffered from lack of repre- 
sentation? At the time of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1971 and the Pakistan Act 
1971, there was a lack of representation 
of the views and interests of the Pakistani 
community resident here. We attended 
several conferences on this subject. These 
conferences were organised by the Com- 
munity Relations Commission or, alter- 
natively, by the Race Relations Board, 
but because there was a lack of repre- 
sentation of the Pakistani community at 
those conferences the Pakistani views 
were never recorded. We know of 
examples where in spite of the fact that 
there were Pakistani residents or Paki- 
stani nationals who could speak for 
themselves or who were able to express 
their views to learned bodies, other 
people were asked what were the views 
of the Pakistani community on a parti- 
cular subject. To answer this question 
could take quite a considerable time. 
One could prepare a document on the 
subject of how the Pakistani community 
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has suffered through lack of representa- 
tion on the Community Relations Com- 
mission. It certainly has not had its 
views represented on a body at that level 
(Dr. Admani.) This was a very out- 
standing example because the Pakistani 
Act only affected Pakistanis and nobody 
else from the Asian sub-continent.” In 
fact we had to have a great battle in 
order to have an extension of the period 
of six months for registration of a 
Pakistani citizen as a British citizen, to 
one year. Various people who repre- 
sented us under different names never 
suggested more than six months. That 
Was a great tragedy. That is a very 
stirring example, and there are many 
more. If you look at the Commission’s 
employment list you will see that about 
six months or nine months ago one 
Pakistani has now been employed, after 
a tremendous protest. One should not 
need to make a protest about these 
things, but there has never been a 
Pakistani working in that Commission. 
I am not saying that because he is a 
Pakistani he should be given a job, or 
because he is an Indian. Nevertheless 
we know about community relations 
officers in this country and how they are 
being appointed. How many of the 
community relations officers are Paki- 
stani? You can take account of what 
is happening and could try to find out 
why there is sad neglect of one com- 
munity as opposed to the rest of the 
communities. 


696. Are you saying that within the 
Commission there is racial discrimina- 
tion? I think that it is up to you to 
judge, but there is enough evidence—— 





697. I am asking you the question, not 
you asking me? I certainly think that 
the people who are on the floor feel that 
there is some kind of discrimination 
without justification. 





Mr. Smith. 


698. Following on that, do you feel 
that there is more racial discrimination 
generally against Pakistanis than against 
other minority groups? I would cate- 
gorically say no; that is not true. But 
when we are talking about the Commun- 
ity Relations Commission and the com- 
munity relations councils, this is a hard 
fact. 

393053 





699. Why do you feel, judging from 
the statements that you have just been 
making, that when it comes to the Com- 
mission less notice is taken of your par- 
ticular ethnic group than, perhaps, some 
of the others? This is what we said 
before. We have not been represented 
on the central committee or on the board 
of the Commission right from the be- 
ginning, and this is one of the problems. 
We feel that if we had a person who 
could go and at least represent our views, 
they need not accept those views, but at 
least justice would be seen to be done 
in that direction. 





Mr. ‘Bidwell. 


700. Dr. Admani, I found what you 
said earlier a little conflicting, because 
you cannot cut off, or divorce, culture 
from religious backgrounds. What is the 
situation here with people from Paki- 
stan? How many religions are bridged 
under the title of Pakistani? How 
many religions are there?———In Pakistan 
there is only one religion, which is the 
Muslim religion or the Islamic religion. 
I did not say that you could totally 
divorce that. 


701. No, but broadening your mind 
from the point of view of the way ahead, 
it could be the case that although, per- 
haps, the two things come together in 
your own particular case they would 
not come together if you thought in 
terms of a representative of the Indian 
settlers in Britain. You would not get 
much you out of that, in my view. It 
might well be the case that in your own 
case the two come together, but if you 
did it on the basis that you are suggest- 
ing, would you get a better representa- 
tive situation? You will agree, will you 
not, that there are problems of integra- 
tion, of people living together with all 
these different kinds of cultural back- 
grounds and all that that means educa- 
tionally, with the daughters of the 
Pakistanis in particular, which require 
a great deal of extra knowledge? You 
will know that so far as the British 
working class is concerned all the people 
with brown skins in this country are 
Pakistanis. People ask me how I get 
on with all the Pakistanis in Southall, 
and I say that I have not got many. 
They say “The place is swarming with 


them”. I say “No, they are mainly 
H 
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from India”, and then they think that 
I am being funny. But that is not so 
funny, is it, because you have lots of 
things in common, in the sense that in 
common you feel oppressed in Britain? 
But you have a great variety of views 
about your various problems in integrat- 
ing with the British community, and so 
on. So that it could be the case, could 
it not, that although you have made your 
plea on a national basis, very much of 
it is really a plea for cultural under- 
standing as well? You have had the 
particular problem, of course, of the 
secession of Pakistan from the Common- 
wealth. This threw up a new problem 
which you say could have been better 
handled had you had a representative on 
the Commission. That is what you are 
really saying?—-—That is right. 


702. In future would it not be very 
difficulty to say “ Let us have a couple of 
Indians ”? If you did not get a Sikh, and 
the Sikhs from the Punjab form a large 
proportion of the Indian people in this 
country, all hell would be let loose, but 
if you elected a Sikh then the Hindus 
would complain? (Mr. Hussain.) Just 
to comment on the principle, which we 
must all observe, I think that representa- 
tion should be based on nationality and 
not on religion, because I do not think 
that religion is a basis. One could say 
that there is a good sized minority of 
Muslims in India, and that therefore 
Muslim representation would probably 
be the best way of approaching this. 
IT say no, because although there are 
many things culturally in common among 
the Indians, the Pakistanis, the Bangla- 
deshis, and the Singhalese, they are, by 
definition, as different as the aims and 
objects of the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission or of the organisatioin for race 
relations administration. (Alderman 
Awan.) May I add that when you say 
that people think there are so many Paki- 
stanis in Southall and that Indians and 
Pakistanis look alike, other people say 
the same thing ; the Irish and the English 
look alike to us. 





Chairman. 


703. May I go back to what you were 
Saying earlier? It seemed to me that 
you were dealing with two related, but 
different things. I gathered that you 
were saying that one of your difficulties 


as a Pakistani community was that the 
people who had been consulted with 
regard to your problems have not been 
really representative? (Mr. Hussain.) 
Not Pakistanis. 


704. Does that situation still obtain or 
do®you think that it is historic, that it is 
in the past? (Dr. Admani.) It 
could be historic. I do not say that this 
situation does not prevail because we still 
are not being represented there, anyway. 


705. But are you consulted? You 
mentioned your contacts with the Home 
Office, the Commission and the Board. 
Are you consulted now about matters 
which you think proper for consultation 
with yourselves or do you still feel that 
less representative people are being con- 
sulted? (Mr. Hussain.) May 1 say 
that this organisation has been created 
since the 6th July and the Commission 
was established in 1968. Since then there 
has been no representation of the Paki- 
stani community. 








706. That is a separate point. I am 
merely dealing first with consultation. I 
am really interested in how effective you 
have been. That is why I said that there 
are two related problems? (Dr. 
Admani.) I think that you are absolutely 
right to point that out. We are delighted 
that you have invited us to give evidence 
as to what is happening in terms of race 
relations and community relations. We 
also had an invitation from the Home 
Office to discuss the problems of immi- 
gration in relation to Pakistanis. In 
fact, the General Secretary and I both 
took a trip to Pakistan in order to in- 
vestigate these problems, and we were 
welcomed at the British Embassy in 
Pakistan. They were very good, very 
co-operative and understanding. “So that 
things are getting better. Things are 
changing, but we wish that they would 
change even further. 





707. You are saying that as far as your 
consultative work goes, the position has 
improved, and you hope that you will 
be able to establish that you are the 
representative body on behalf of the 
Pakistani communities here. You then 
say, and this is why I separated the two 
issues, “But we are not content merely 
to be consulted. We fee] that we should 
have a say within the organisations 
because, patently, other communities 
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have ”2Because Wwe want to be a 
part of it. We want to take an active 
part in promoting the causes. 


708. That is why I asked you earlier 
on about the relative size of the Pakistani 
community with respect to other com- 
munities. Obviously, you would have to 
draw the line somewhere to determine 
which were the sizeable communities 
that might seek representation, or mem- 
bership, within the Commission itself? 
—— (Alderman Awan.) Yes. There are 
two separate issues. One is the proposed 
legislation when the new Commission 
is set up, whatever it is called—the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality, or whatever 
it is. What we are at present saying is 
that the Pakistani community must be 
given representation along with the West 
Indians, the Indians and those from 
Bangladesh. Who would be the represen- 
tatives of the Pakistani community? 
That we can establish now, or later on, 
or at some time, but I think we can 
bring forward this point, that if the 
Pakistani community is not represented, 
somebody else may be. The community 
must be given representation on the 
Commission. I think that that is the im- 
portant point. (Dr. Admani.) I think it 
is a recognised fact that there are four 
major groups of ethnic minorities. First 
there are the people from the African 
sub-continent, the West Indians, secondly 
there are the Indians, thirdly the Paki- 
stanis and fourthly the Bangladeshis. 
They are the four major minority groups. 
These four groups must have a say, and 
representation, and must take an active 
part and interest. 


Mr. Smith. 


709. In that order? In the order that 
you gave them? (Alderman Awan.) 
No. I think the Home Office has got the 
figures of how many there are. One may 
be half a million, the other may be 
200,000 and the third may be 100,000. 
If you have got 15 or 16 members, you 
might say that four seats would go to 
West Indians, three go to Indians, two to 
Pakistanis and one to Bangladeshis. 
What we are saying is that whatever 
their population is in this country, they 
should be given representation. (Dr. 
Admani.) Can JI point out one very 
erroneous fact about that population? 
I hope that somebody may be able to do 
something about it. Quite a substantial 





number of Pakistanis in this country are 
regarded as of Indian origin because they 
were born there. I myself have been 
regarded as Indian, because I was born 
in India, but you have got figures that 
do not separate any of these categories. 
In fact, a substantial number of Paki- 
stanis who came originally from India 
are grouped as Indian nationals, as such, 
and I think that this fact has to be borne 
in mind when you try to estimate the 
size of the problem. 


Chairman. 


710. You are saying that the crude 
Statistics have got to be broken down, 
to be placed in proper community terms? 
——-(Mr. Hussain.) With reference to 
what Mr. Smith said earlier on I must 
repeat that representation must be based 
on nationality. This is how it was 
originally established when the Com- 
munity Relations Commission came into 
being. It was. based on nationality and 
not on the size of the community. If you 
have an Indian community, then you 
have a representative of the Indiam com- 
munity on the Community Relations 
Commission. It is only to secure repre- 
sentation of a community of a certain 
nationality, and not necessarily the size 
of that community. 


Mr. Smith. 


711. This may seem a stupid ques- 
tion to you, but what difference is there 
in the kind of discrimination that could 
be applied to a Pakistani compared with, 
shall we say, a West Indian or an Indian? 
We are no longer Commonwealth 
citizens. We know that a sizeable 
number of Pakistani nationals resident 
in this country have applied for regis- 
tration as British citizens. How many 
of them will succeed in doing so we 
do not know, but from being Common- 
wealth citizens we have now become 
aliens. Therefore we face different prob- 
lems in relation to Indian citizens or 
West Indian citizens. 





Chairman. 


712. May I ask you about the organi- 
sations which form the basis of the 
Standing Conference? I can see your 
objective—you mentioned a community 
centre—but in how many cases at present 
have you got a well organised, identifi- 
able organisation at a local level? —— 
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(Alderman Awan.) I can give you the 
example of my association. I come 
from the south-east, the Greenwich area. 
The Muslim Association there of which 
I am chairman, is very active. We have 
an Islamic centre, and I am the director. 
We have classes for Muslim students— 
children. We hold our religious festivals. 
We take part in local activities. I am 
also vice-chairman of the local com- 
munity relations association. I am a 
member of the Greenwich International 
Youth Club. We take part in that, in 
the youth activities. Last year Green- 
wich had its own festival, and we sub- 
mitted an item there. We had a musical 
evening. This year, there is a festival 
on Sunday, the 22nd June. We are 
putting on a musical afternoon and if 
any of the members would like to come 
to see examples of Muslim culture and 
hear Muslim music—they will mainly 
be Muslim artists—they will be wel- 
come. So we take part in improving 
relations between the communities. Last 
year the Mayor and the Member of 
Parliament were there. When we cele- 
brated Pakistan Day, the late Mr. Bill 
Hamling the Member of Parliament for 
my constituency was there. 


Chairman. 


713. In that case, is it the fact that 
the Pakistani community is the largest 
ethnic community there, the predominant 
one? No, it is not. 





714. How do you relate with, and 
work with, other similar communities in 
Greenwich?——We_ co-operate with 
them and they co-operate with us. We 
try to improve relations as far as we 
can on all sides, with the Indians, the 
West Indians and the local community. 


Mr. Smith. 


715. Is this co-operation cordial, or 
is there some atmosphere between you? 
——It is mainly cordial but sometimes 
you get it. (Dr. Admani.) 1 think that 
it is true to say that there has been 
very good and cordial co-operation be- 
tween the various communities from 
abroad. I would not like to give you the 
impression that they have not been 
cordial. Since our organisation has come 
up, we have had innumerable meetings 
with various local organisations. We 
have had meetings in Derby, Manchester, 
Sunderland, Nottingham, Birmingham 


and London. The co-ordination of the 
local organisations has improved. We 
are encouraging them to build their own 
centres. We are inviting them to take 
a more active interest in helping them- 
selves, instead of depending upon others. 
This is crucial, I feel that there has been 
a great improvement in terms of the 
work of the local organisations in 
various parts of the country. 


Mr. Torney. 


716. I just want to clear up a point 
there. You mentioned various towns. 
Pakistanis are very considerably in a 
majority in Bradford. You never men- 
tioned them. Have you no contact with 
the Pakistanis there at all? May I 
say that we have got an executive com- 
mittee member who is Dr. Hassan. 


717. I know him? He is a com- 
mittee member. He is President of the 
Pakistani Medical Society, which has got 
2,500 doctors on its list, so you can see 
how we are represented. They are on 
the list as well and they have been help- 
ing us tremendously. 








718. Following that up, if it came to 
the point of appointing a representative 
or representatives from the Pakistanis to 
the committee, is yours the effective 
organisation that would elect, or choose, 
or decide upon who those representatives 
would be? Would they be respected and 
accepted by the vast majority of the 
Pakistani community in Britain? I 
am sure that that is absolutely true. I 
do not think that there would be any 
other organisation that would make a 
claim. We have said before that we do 
not say that we represent everybody. 
I do not think that we shall ever achieve- 
that, but, nevertheless, the objective is 
to try and bring in as many organisa- 
tions as possible to work for the better- 
ment of the community and improve 
harmonious relations. (Mr. Hussain.) 
May I say for clarification that ours is 
the sole nationally representative body 
for the Pakistani community? This has 
been established through the affiliation 
of a number of locally based organisa- 
tions to the major national level 
organisation. It has come about as a 
result of their contributions and partici- 
pation and by their electing certain 
workers or office bearers. This being the 
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sole nationally representative organisa- 
tion for the Pakistani community here, 
electing a member to represent the 
Pakistani community will face no critic- 
ism from any other part of the Pakistani 
community which has not yet affiliated 
itself to the major national level body. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


719. In general terms, how are people 
from Pakistan grouped in this country? 
Alderman Awan has told us about the 
activities of the Muslims in south-east 
London, of which he is justifiably proud, 
but in some areas we know that there 
are Pakistani welfare associations. Do 
the people from Pakistan tend to cluster 
in both types of organisation? Secondly, 
with regard to your own organisation, 
have you any kind of regular income 
from subscriptions, how is it arranged, 
and have you any full time staff?-—— 
(Alderman Awan.) On the first point, 
sometimes they are called Muslim 
associations, or Pakistani welfare 
associations, or they may be called 
Pakistani associations or Pakistani 
social and cultural societies. In Glas- 
gow it is called the Pakistani Social and 
Cultural Society. Their president is also 
the president of S.C.O.P.O., and he is 
a councillor of Glasgow Corporation. 
He arranged an official visit by the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow to Pakistan, so that 
he could see the community there and 
meet its representatives and so that he 
could see the country and meet the 
ministers, which gave him a better under- 
standing of the Pakistani community in 
Glasgow. But they do not call them- 


selves a Muslim association, or a 
Pakistani welfare association ; they call 
themselves the Pakistani Social and Cul- 
tural Society. Locally, what the name is 
does,not matter. 


720. You are optimistic about being 
able to bring the interests of the people 
from Pakistan together under your 
national umbrella, especially if you have 
some kind of representation on an ulti- 
mate re-structuring of the Commission. 
You would be optimistic about being able 
to do that, would you? You did not 
answer my question about full time staff, 
the method of subscription, or what you 
have got in being. , You are pretty new, 
are you not? (Mr. Hussain.) Perhaps 
I am in a better position to answer that 
question as the General Secretary of the 
organisation. We have not got a full 
time staff which is purely due to lack of 
funds. It is a new organisation and we 
are trying to build up our funds. When 
we have done so, we shall have full time 
staff, which as yet we have not got. On 
the question of representation, I think 
I shall only be repeating what I have al- 
ready said, that ours is the sole repre- 
sentative body of the Pakistani com- 
munity, so representation of this com- 
munity is absolutely necessary. 





Chairman.] As politicians we appre- 
ciate the difficulties of fund raising. We 
ourselves are the products of a repre- 
sentational process and from that point 
of view, I am sure that we are all anxi- 
ous that you should succeed in estab- 
lishing a representative body. We wish 
you well. Thank you very much indeed. 


Memorandum by the Constituent Committee* of the Proposed 
National Black People’s Organisation 


BLACK PEOPLE IN BRITAIN: THE WAY FORWARD 


This Conference resolves as a matter of broad principle: 


That it considers it undesirable that there is racial discrimination in this 
country and would like a statement of principle from the Government that 
under no circumstances should persons be discriminated against (i.e. treated 
less favourably) on account of their colour, place of birth, ethnic or national 


origin or religion. 
That the Conference considers 


it fundamental 


that anti-discrimination 


policies be not seen as a “liberal ” concession by the majority to the minority 
and would like to see members of the minority communities play a decisive 
role in the agencies which deal with Race Relations. 

That the Conference feels that the principle of non-discrimination should extend 
to the laws and regualtions governing immigration. 


* See Annex for list of members. 
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We would like to make recommendations in the following areas :— 


(a) the general scope of anti-discrimination legislation and the specific areas 
that need special attention ; 


(b) the investigation and enforcement of anti-discrimination provisions ; 


(c) the existence or non existence of institutional bodies (like the CRC and 
the RRB) ; and in the event of their establishment, their composition, powers 
and responsibilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. On substantive aspects of Anti-Discrimination Legislation 


Without prejudice to the generality of the principles stated above and to the 
fact that existing legislation covers some of these suggestions, we recommend that 
special attention be devoted to the following areas: — 


all levels of education ; 

housing admitting of as few exceptions as possible ; 

employment, both public and private, admitting of no exceptions whatsoever 2 
access to public places including private clubs in that category ; 

discrimination on the basis of place of birth in relation to social security 
benefits. 


We further feel that legislation should also prevent. institutional discriminatory 
practises so that it will be unlawful: — 


(i) for employers or others to have written instructions or rules of a 
discriminatory nature ; 


(ii) for anyone, institution or groups of persons to use pressure to force 
anyone to discriminate unlawfully ; 


(iii) for any organisation to continue to operate a situation or a system which 
has been declared to be discriminatory in nature. 


B. Recommendations on Enforcement 


We feel that, in view of the need for the harmonisation of powers under the 
Race Relations Act with those proposed under the legislation to deal with Equality 
of Women, it would be best to create a new national body—the National 
Commission for Racial Equality (hereafter NCRE)—to replace the Community 
Relations Commission and Race Relations Board. This national commission would 
then, encompass all the functions currently met by its predecessors and would 
carry two divisions : — 


(1) a Community Relations Service embodying the independent network of local 
organisations (Community Relations Councils) dedicated to improving race 
and community relations and to eliminating racial prejudice ; 


(2) an Equality of Opportunity Service dealing with the enforcement of anti- 
discriminatory legislation. 


(I) On Enforcement 


(i) It is suggested that with respect to enforcement, the i 
(NCRE) be endowed with Rowers to:— Mio RARE bedy 
(a) act suo motu ; 
(b) conduct independent investigations ; 
(c) subpoena witnesses and examine documents ; 
(d) penalise those who do not co-operate in investigation ; 
(€) sue and prosecute in civil and criminal cases involving discrimination. 


(ii) We would also like to see the establishment of a hierarchy of conciliation 
agencies and special tribunals which will have the power to determine 
whether there is discrimination, declare the rights of the parties and award 
damages, in the areas of housing and employment. 
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We suggest that the composition of these tribunals should include 
members of minority communities. 


Further, special provision relating to legal aid should be made to 
facilitate representation at these tribunals. 


(iii) In all cases other than housing and employment we recommend access to 
County Courts both directly and through the new projected NCRE. It 
1s suggested that legal aid be provided in cases where an individual goes 
to the court directly. 

We further suggest that courts have a power to award general damages 
and not just specific, nominal or exemplary damages. 


(iv) We also believe that in certain select areas of discriminatory practices, 
criminal sanctions ought to be introduced. 


(II) Recommendations on Institutional Composition 


As regards to the National Body (NCRE) averred to earlier (supra) we make the 
following recommendations :— : 


(i) There should be appointed a suitable experienced black person with a 
wide range of relevant knowledge as full-time Chairman (Executive 
Co-ordinator) supported by two full-time Deputy Chairmen. 


(ii) To ensure a democratic basis for the National Body (NCRE), the 
Committee recommends that it should have 18 members (including the 
Chairman and two Deputy Chairmen), some to be nominated by the 
Government, some by the Community Relations Council through their 
Community Relations Councils and the rest should come from the main 
ethnic groups in the country. 


(ili) This National Body should include full-time and part-time members. 


(ID) General Functions of the National Body (NCRE) 


The creation of a National Body as suggested above would: — 


(i) facilitate the co-ordination or activities at a national level and minimise 
duplication e.g. in educational programmes ; 


(ii) remove competition for funds from the Treasury ; 
(iii) speaking with one voice throughout the country carry greater weight ; 


(iv) enable staff currently involved in the works of the Race Relations Board 
to be linked directly with Community Relations Councils whenever the 
occasion became necessary and the reservoir of information on local 
patterns allied to the enforcement of anti-discriminatory legislation would 
be better exploited ; 

(v) enable complaints of discrimination to come direct to and be dealt with 
by the law enforcement side of the National Commission for Racial 
Equality, thereby doing away with the Department of Employment service 
currently used. 

This National Body should have powers to set up sub-committees to deal with 
particular aspects of its work as well as the provision for the appointment of 
additional commissioners to conduct special enquiries. 

As regards the functions of the non-enforcement wing, of the National Body, 
no specific recommendations were agreed by the Committee. It was generally 
agreed that it should have general responsibility in public education, coordination 
of the work of local bodies and general pressure group functions. 


Chairman: Mr. PETER TUCKER 
Rapporteur: Dr. RAJEEV DHAVAN 


17-19 January, 1975. 
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Examination of Witnesses 


fi A. G. Hines*, Dr. R. DHAVAN, Miss J. BARROW, Mr. O. ABRAMS and 

oe Mr. P. TUCKER, of the Constituent Committee of the Proposed National Black 
People’s Organisation, called in and examined ; Mr. P. A. C. SEALY, of the 
Constituent Committee, called in and further examined. 


Chairman. 

721. Professor Hines, we welcome you 
and your colleagues. We know about 
your activities because you wrote to us 
as long ago as early March. We are 
very happy to meet you. As you know 
our concern is with the organisation of 
race relations administration. We have 
confined our attention to administration, 
and we shall be very glad to have your 
views because I am sure that they will 
help us. First of all, it would particu- 
larly help us if you told us about the 
Constituent Committee, and the confer- 
ence, and the background to these quite 
recent developments? (Professor 
Hines.) Thank you for seeing us. Our 
organisation arises out of a conference 
which was held in London not very long 
ago, to which there were invited 120 or- 
ganisations and something like 300 or 
400 delegates from all the ethnic minori- 
ties from the new Commonwealth whom 
we call black, Asians and.  Afro- 
Caribbeans. After the conference, aris- 
ing from its resolutions, it was decided 
to set up a post-conference constituent 
committee to do two things: one, to put 
into effect, and to act upon resolutions 
passed by the conference and, two, to 
take: steps to set up a permanent organi- 
sation representing these various ethnic 
elements of the black community. Since 
then we have been in touch with 700 or 
sO organisations from all the various 
minority groups. Therefore, we come 
primarily with authority to speak to the 
paper which we sent to your committee, 
which was in the form of a resolution 
adopted by the conference, and to ex- 
press views that have been communicated 
to us since then. 


722. 1 am not quite sure whether I 
follow this. I will put the question and 
you can correct me if Iam wrong. This 
is an inclusive, across the board, con- 
stituent organisation? Yes. That ic 
to say, the conference called itself a 
black people’s conference, consisting of 








* Note by witness: 

Mr, Stuart Hall and Mr, Vishnu Sharma were 
elected as members of the delegation but were 
unable to attend. 


Indians, Pakistanis, Bangladeshis, West 
Indians, Africans and so on, and its post- 
conference committee is 50-50 in its sub- 
ethnic composition, and so are the or- 
ganisations to which we are responsible. 

723. For the purpose of definition, 
“black” means black and brown? 
Yes, it is inclusive. Black is black. 

724. To put it in another way, to make 
it inclusive, it is non-white? (Mr. 
Sealy.) That would be correct; but as 
far as the conference was concerned, 
there were whites there, but in the capa- 
city of observers. As far as the organi- 
sation is concerned, we see the develop- 
ment as a national association of black 
people’s organisations. 

725. But to give a definition, this is 
taking the ethnic communities and say- 
ing “The major ethnic communities 
about which we are concerned are non- 
white ”? That is right ; that would be 
correct. 

726. The purpose behind it is to give 
voice to their feelings, so that they tender 
advice in that capacity?——(Professor 
Hines.) Yes. 








Mr. Bidwell. 

727. In the old days in the struggle 
against imperialism we talked of the 
league of coloured peoples, and that sort 
of thing. We did not mean coloured ; 
we meant brown and _ black. Really 
black people are proud to go round say- 
ing that they are black. We talk of 
black people and we talk of white people, 
but the Asians do not naturally call them- 
selves black people, do they? ——_(Mr. 
Sealy.) I do not know how Mr. Bidwell 
can make that statement. There may be 
some Asians who say that, but there are 
a lot of Asians who identify themselves 
as being black, as being part of that 
sub-stratum in the society that is non- 
white. (Dr. Dhavan.) This is the kind 
of query that is made about the represen- 
tative nature of the organisation. It is 
a question that specifically came up at 
the conference, and it was decided at the 
conference that no change in the name 
should be made. Because this question 
came up, one of the things that the post- 
conference Constituent Committee is 
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doing is examining whether this title is 
acceptable to everybody. That is not 
because we are not mandated by the 
conference to call ourselves the Black 
People’s Conference or the Black 
People’s Organisation but because of 
this fear, or whatever may exist in white 
people’s minds, in whoever’s mind it 
may appear. This is a question which 
was raised at the conference and which 
was answered by the conference. In the 
course of making our constitution this 
is something that we shall settle with 
everybody when our organisation is given 
its final title. 


Chairman. 


728. Iam much obliged. I can see that 
this is really a difficulty of definition, 
but “ black ” for this purpose means the 
immigrant community? (Professor 
Hines.) Yes; for the purposes of the 
organisation which I represent, that is 
so. The question of whether there are 
Asians or, dare I say, West Indians, who 
do not wish to call themselves black and 
who wish to call themselves orange, is 
slightly off the centre of the problem. 





729. You are trying to define the immi- 
grant Commonwealth community? —— 
Yes. pe 


730. Will you tell us the views of the 
conference?——_You were kind enough 
to receive our paper, and the main points 
that I want to emphasise are the fol- 
lowing. First of all, we welcome the 
decision to introduce legislation in this 
area with no less powers of enforce- 
ment and so on, than are to be found in 
the Bill on sexual discrimination. How- 
ever, there are several features of our 
position as a disadvantaged minority 
which make us want to put forward 
our own suggestions as to how this 
particular legislation is to be put 
into effect. We see the need for a 
strong law, and for individuals to 
have access to the courts. We see the 
need for a strong national body to do 
two things. We are thinking of a 
national commission on racial equality, 
as we Call it, consisting broadly speaking 
of two wings. One we call a law en- 
forcement wing, to enforce the law, to 
monitor the law and to apply it; and 
the other we call, for want of a better 
word, an educational, promotional wing, 
the purpose of which is to do the best 


it can to foster community relationships 
at national and local levels. We also see 
a weakness in the pattern of the sex 
discrimination Bill, that in so far as the 
legislation refers or relates exclusively 
to a national body and to individual 
access to the courts there is a gap which 
would be very disastrous in our case 
arising from the fact that the concentra- 
tion of people from the minority com- 
munities is in particular areas, and that 
many of these problems have to be solved 
at a local level. We therefore see a 
need for organisations which are sub- 
stantially autonomous, but linked to the 
national body. They would, as it were, 
take over those roles of local community 
relations councils that have been useful 
in this afea. We should like to see 
seconded to them, or being part of them, 
officers from the law enforcement branch 
of the national body. Such officers 
would have the role of a conduit, investi- 
gating cases initially on behalf of the 
national body and passing on complaints 
and so on. On the educational and 


promotional side there would be 
help in providing funds in _ co- 
ordination and in giving advice. The 


other point that we should like to 
make is that because of the back- 
ground, we think that it would be true 
to say that in the minority communities 
there is considerable disillusionment at 
the present time arising from things that 
we are all familiar with—the partial 
failure at least of the 1965 and 1968 
Acts, as well as the background of the 
Immigration Acts. We should like the 
national body that is going to be set up 
to enforce and operate this legislation 
to be one that is credible to the com- 
munity as a whole. We believe that 
credibility is in both directions. It must 
clearly be credible to the majority in the 
community, but it must also be credible 
to the minority in the community as well. 
The success of any such legislation, and 
the bodies which enforce it, will depend 
upon the confidence which the com- 
munity at large (and in particular the 
minorities, has in such bodies. It is for 
this reason that we propose that so far 
as the national body is concerned, at 
least 5O per cent. of its membership 
should come from the minority com- 
munities, as I have defined them—the 
black community—and that the chairman 
of the national body should be black. 
We do not mean by this that a man is 
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to be judged simply by the colour of his 
skin and that if you have the wrong skin 
you cannot do good work, or that if you 
have the right skin you are capable of 
doing satisfactory work, but we do 
believe that in the interest of this mutual 
credibility this would be a significant step 
forward. I have two other points to 
make. The first one is that we believe 
that in all this activity one source of 
failure has been the lack of an effec- 
tive monitoring mechanism, I know 
from the Press that the Committee 
has been to the United Sates of 
America and has seen some of this, 
but what we should like to sec is that 
records are kept and that procedures and 
guidelines are laid down so that it is 
possible from time to time to check 
the progress that is being made towards 
eliminating discrimination and creating 
a_ better social and economic climate. 
We think that careful attention must 
be given here, not merely to organisa- 
tions, private industry and nationalised 
industries, but also to monitoring the 
activities of the central government and 
local government in so far as they relate 
to the particular areas in which we are 
interested. I can tell you that it is our 
view that the black community would 
welcome such monitoring. People have 
long passed the day when they want to 
hide their light under a bushel, and I 
think this is desirable. The second point 
is that we think that one additional 
significant step that the Government can 
take is to write in an anti-discriminatory 
clause in the provisions of government 
contracts, both centrally and locally. I 
think that that would give a powerful 
example of best practice technique 
which might be adopted throughout 
the rest of the community. Finally, 
whatever black organisation emerges, we 
see it as an independent organisation 
working within the community—not in 
hostility to it, but independent of the 
Organisational _ structure that I have 
talked about, and working as best it can 
to bring about the objectives that we 
have in mind. 


731. Tam greatly obliged to you. That 
is of considerable help to the Committee. 
As you said, we have been in the United 
States and I think that we are very much 
impressed by the importance of 
monitoring. I want to come back to 
the point that you raised about credi- 
bility, because it is an extremely difficult 


one. The difficulty is this. We live in 
an institutionalised framework. We have 
got Mr. Roy Jenkins, the Home Secre- 
tary, saying in the Standing Committee 
on the Sex Discrimination Bill, “No, I 
am not receiving any statutory instruc- 
tions about the appointments to the 
Commission.” He said to the Com- 
mittee “I will appoint a woman chair- 
man but I am not going to: be statutorily 
obliged to do so”. That is a difficulty 
that we have to face. If you want a 
powerful body it has to be a government 
body, and there is, at any rate at the 
moment, the acceptance of what I have 
described as an institutionalised frame- 
work. If the Government is going to 
attribute the powers which we both 
envisage that it will have, it will then 
insist upon being responsible for the 
membership of the committee or com- 
mission or board, or whatever it may be. 
It seems to me that this is the difficulty. 
It is trying to get a general credibility, 
We appreciate, and it has been pointed 
out to us, that there is a lack of confi- 
dence in the work of the present two 
agencies. We can understand that be- 
cause the agencies themselves have given 
us evidence to that effect. We therefore 
feel as you feel, that you have got to 
have a strong body, particularly as far as 
enforcement is concerned. Then we are 
up against the difficulty that if we do this, 
at any rate as we have institutions at the 
moment, we lose the representative 
quality of that body because the Govern- 
ment says “No, it must clearly be seen 
as an arm of the Government for which 
we, the Government will take responsi- 
bility.” I am putting this broadly to 
you, because we very much appreciate 
that you have come to us and made a 
very constructive proposal? My col- 
leagues might want to speak about 
this, but the way that I would 
answer that point is as follows. 
While we accept that if there is 
a statutory body the minister respon- 
sible is in law the man with the 
authority to name the people going on 
to that body, we know that there are 
Statutory bodies on which particular 
Organisations are represented in given 
Proportions—trade unions and em- 
ployers ; we can name several examples 
—and those organisations pass names to 
the particular minister. Technically, he 
appoints, but as far as I have been able 
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to ascertain, in general when these people 
are named, they are the people who are 
appointed. The reason why I think it is 
important in our view that there should 
be this type of representation is that, 
given the background, the national body 
could be stymied at birth if, for example, 
a black person, as I have defined him, 
is simply pulled out of the hat in the 
usual way. As a wider member of this 
community—not as a black person but 
as a wider member of the community— 
I am all in favour of more open methods 
of arriving at decisions in society, and 
I see it as part of this general question. 
I do not think that what we are saying 
and what the Home Secretary is saying 
are necessarily in conflict. 

732. Could I ask another question? 
This is not a trick question. We had 
evidence just before you came to give 
evidence from the Standing Conference 
of Pakistani Organisations. Are they 
part of your conference? Yes. The 
gentleman who was sitting in the middle 
of the witnesses is on the Constituent 
Committee. But what we said to you in 
our letter is that our coming here does 
not pre-empt the right of individual 
organisations—— 

733. No; the point that I was raising 
was this. Obviously, you have got within 
your conference a means of reconcila- 
tion. He complained, on behalf of his 
Standing Conference, that the Pakistanis 
have no membership of the Commission. 
The question that I was going to ask 
was, would that sort of difficulty arise 
in this context? In other words, you 
have come together as an umbrella 
organisation, but there are marked diff- 
ences, which we have got to recognise, 
between the different communities that 
together constitute the Commonwealth 
immigrant community. Are those differ- 
ences reconcilable within this formula? 
—(Miss Barrow.) Yes, I think so. (Dr. 
Dhavan.) We are in no way trying to 
say that we are setting up some kind of 
monolithic organisation which will en- 
compass everybody. Like all organisa- 
tions, it will be subject to political 
pressures—tremendous political pressures 
—in which, obviously, we hope that the 
Pakistani community, or the Indian 
community or the West Indian com- 
munity will play a part. Because the 
organisation is going to be so broadly 
based, we do not know who is going to 





play the more prominent part, or how 
we shall get together, and what sort of 
sub-committees we shall form. I think 
that this is really begging the question. 
Coming back to the basic question that 
you raised of operating within the insti- 
tutional framework of the Government, 
this is obviously a problem that one 
faces. On the one hand, you want to 
have a Bill which is going to change 
people. It is going to create new stand- 
ards of fairness, and it is going to bite 
the heads off people who do not comply 
with those standards. You are expecting 
that the new body that you set up, 
whatever it might be, will receive the co- 
operation of those, who are discriminated 
against and to some extent it will also 
receive the co-operation, by fear or 
otherwise, of those who are discrimin- 
ating. What we are trying to say is 
that the operation that you are involved 
in is not a normal institutional operation 
of the kind that you have seen before. 
Mr. Jenkins may well say “I am sorry, 
as far as the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission is concerned, I give no pro- 
mises ”, but what is involved in the race 
field, and to some extent I am sure in the 
sex field as well, is that we need insti- 
tutions which the people who are dis- 
criminated against can use. In a sense 
a certain amount of representation, or 
* politicisation ”, or whatever you might 
call it, is necessary to these institutions. 
Admittedly as Professor Hines has said, 
there is precedence to some extent of 
representational involvement in the pre- 
sent institutional structures. But what we 
are saying is that in this institution, 
which is going to be vastly different and 
is to try to do something which is vastly 
different, to change attitudes and estab- 
lish new kinds of standards, representa- 
tion is fundamental. If it means that we 
are to move away from the general 
institutional framework that is estab- 
lished, perhaps it is almost a credibility 
inevitability which we have to face. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


734. Yes, but there are some deficien- 
cies in the way in which black people’s 
organisations have grown up and diver- 
sified. It is very difficult in my view 
for a Home Secretary to find what can 
faithfully be called representative organi- 
sations. That is why I was very pleased 
to hear the evidence that we have just 
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been listening to of what now seems to 
be coming forth from the people who 
came from Pakistan. But you have not 
got a national organisation that can 
faithfully say that it represents the Indian 
people in this country. That is a fact? 
——(Mr. Sealy.) I think that that might 
have been true up until 17th January 
this year, but the position of the Black 
People’s Conference has gone beyond 
that situation now, to where one sees 
the embryo of a national organisation 
which will embrace all the ethnic mino- 
tities in the country. I think that the 
Gulbenkian Foundation would not have 
given us £7,000 to launch such an 
organisation if they were not convinced 
by what they saw at the conference for 
the first time—all the ethnic minorities 
coming together, giving particular points 
of view and then making a united stand. 
It is not surprising that up until then 
that was not so in this country, given 
the whole history of something called 
colonialism... Certain things have hap- 
pened to us by common experience in 
this country which have brought us to 
recognise the importance of coming 
together in a situation where we can state 
our points of view. I should have 
thought that for the Government to 
have the representation to which Profes- 
sor Hines and Dr. Dhavan have referred, 
in terms of a national structure, would 
further stimulate and give an incentive 
to, the ethnic black communities to come 
together in a national situation and to be 
able to put their points of view. I do 
not mind what the formula is that is 
used. What the communities are par- 
ticularly concerned with is that they 
should know when they put up their 
lists, for want of a better term, when 
they come together annually or whenever 
it is that they are put forward, that 
at the end of the day if the persons on 
those lists have not performed creditably 
or have not been in touch with them, they 
can be removed. The present system does 
not give us that Opportunity, as we 
have never even been asked who we 

ink ought to be on the Commission 
or the Race Relations Board. I was 
particularly interested, Mr. Chairman, in 
your question to the Race Relations 
Board, when you asked its chairman if 
they had any representation from the 
Major ethnic minorities in this country. 
I was amazed to hear the chairman reply 
“Yes, we have. We have a Jew, we 


have someone from Scotland, someone 
from Wales, someone from Pakistan, 
someone from the West Indies, and 
someone from India, but we have not 
got someone from Bangladesh.” I am 
sure that you were not thinking in terms 
of people from Wales or Scotland or 
even from the Jewish community, but 
were concerned broadly speaking with 
the Asian community, which is sub- 
divided into Indians, Pakistanis, Bangla- 
deshi (now that that has come about), 
and the Afro-Caribbeans. I think that 
it is fair to say that if one looks around 
the country nowadays there is, in a 
really meaningful way, a coming together 
of what were once described as paper 
organisations, to produce viable, mean- 
ingful organisations amongst the black 
communities. (Professor Hines.) I 
should like to say one thing in answer 
to Mr. Bidwell, which is an important 
point, as I see it. We could not deny 
that there are differences between us in 
many ways. We have come from our 
own parts of the globe originally, but 
since coming here together a generation 
of us has grown up in this country. 
We have learned that there are things 
that divide us and things that unite us, 
and on this particular issue we see the 
things that unite us as being more im- 
portant than the things that divide us. 
If I might say so, if the division. bell 
rings tonight, there will be members of 
this Committee going into different 
lobbies, but there are issues on which 
they are united. I would say that there 
is no reason why we should be any 
more or any less so, and that is the 
objective to which we are moving—to 
have a_ viable organisation. (Miss 
Barrow.) I think that the concept of 
representation embraces something that 
is much wider than whether a person 
comes from Pakistan, India or the 
Caribbean. It is whether that person 
is really in touch with the bulk of the 
movement, with the black community, in 
this country. I think that when we say 
that the black community at the moment 
feels that it does not have credible repre- 
sentation on bodies like the Race Rela- 
tions Board, the Community Relations 
Commission and other statutory boards, 
what we are really saying is that even 
though a person may be there and may 
be black, they do not necessarily carry 
the opinion of the bulk of the people 
with them. So that representation is 
not just to be seen in terms of ethnic 
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origin; it has got to be seen in terms 
of the contact that individuals have with 
the black community. I think that this 
aspect of the concept is important and 
has to be remembered. (Mr. Abrams.) 
I find this point about whether or not 
we all agree on all the things is irrelevant 
up to a point. You have all had ex- 
perience in politics and in society and 
you know that this is a thing that hap- 
pens in all groups at all levels. There 
is the Common Market, for instance. 
You will not want me to elaborate on 
that. Germans, English and French 
living abroad have organisations, but 
they have tremendous differences. To 
labour a point like this to experienced 
people is, I think, a bit unnecessary. As 
far as selection is concerned, one of the 
things that has happened in the past is 
this. Selection was based on a party 
or a group paying a man for the service 
that he gave to them, rather than for 
his identification, his knowledge, his 
work or his ability to understand the 
group that he was chosen to represent. 
We are asking you to depart from this 
procedure if you want this to be a mean- 
ingful board ; and I do not think that 
anyone can fail to deny that. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


735. You referred to a group. The 
people who were here earlier were talk- 
ing about proper representation on a 
national scale as Pakistanis. Professor 
Hines talked about us going into different 
division lobbies. Sometimes we do not 
go in at all, sometimes we abstain, some- 
times we do not vote, and sometimes we 
are paired. What I am thinking about— 
let us look at it seriously, and I thought 
that Mr. Sealy put his finger on it—is 
the situation if the Government goes for 
this in the direction that the community 
relations officers have given us evidence 
about and that you are in effect buttres- 
sing, so as to get a proper national body 
represenative of the ethnic minority 
groups, which will be a turnover of acces- 
sibility and accountability so that you 
have some faith in it, even if it should 
develop into a system of appointees of 
the Home Secretary or even on a fifty- 
fifty basis as is now emerging in industry 
and so on, on a worker-owner relation- 
ship basis, which might be a good way 
to start it off. But to get it started off 
and to move it in a progressive direction, 
we do not always get exactly what we 


want in one gigantic leap. I have enor- 
mous sympathy but it is a matter of 
practicability. If, at the end of the 
study that we are making now, we make 
a recommendation which strongly sym- 
pathises with you—and I will tell you 
now that my sympathies are very deeply 
with you—the Home Secretary will say 
“Show me these organisations”. Pro- 
bably Mr. Sealy has the answer, that by 
itself, it would throw up the necessary 
mechanics. There would inevitably be 
in the black community an element of 
fierce contest, would there not? 
(Professor Hines.) Yes, I accept that. 





736. And that Would not matter at 
all? No. (Mr. Sealy.) I thought that 
in the first instance you were turning to 
us, to what is now the development of a 
national association of black people’s 
organisations which has £7,000 to get 
going and to build constituent bodies. Of 
course, because we have such a body it 
does not mean that there will not be other 
organisations. For instance, one could 
say that although they will be part of a 
national body, the standing conferences 
may still remain as separate entities, and 
there is no reason why that should not 
happen. What will happen is that they 
will be sending representatives to the 
national body. There is no reason why 
that national body and the other bodies 
should not be regionalised. What I am 
really saying is that we are now at a 
better point in time to be able to go to 
the black communities in a collective way 
and to get some positive things from 
them, than we have ever been in the 
past. 





Chairman. 


737. These are all very difficult pro- 
blems. I agree with Mr. Sealy ; we talk 
of the position at a particular point to 
see whether we have sufficiently evolved 
to do this at that point. The analogy 
is given of the Trades Union Congress. 
We know quite well that some people 
go on to boards because the Government 
is advised by the Trades Union Congress 
that they should do so. The question is 
whether in your field you have developed 
to the stage when similar advice can be 
given? (Professor Hines.) I think 
we have. If one is never given a chance 
to move because one is always being 
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told that one is not ready to act, that 
keeps one in the situation of being 
unable to act. 


That is 





738. I can appreciate that? 
all I can say in answer to that. 


739. I can appreciate that any repre- 
sentative body is always challenged with 
not being representative. It has to be 
representative, in fact, to justify the work 
that it is setting out to do. The other 
point is that in a democracy minorities 
are vitally important but power lies with 
the majorities. Any democracy that 
does not regard the minorities as of prime 
importance is really running into trouble. 
It is myth that in a democracy all the 
power goes to majorities. To work, a 
democracy has to safeguard in a thou- 
sand ways scores of minorities. But we 
still come back to the point that power 
patently appears the whole time to be 
with the majorities. That is why I go 
back to the Government as the appoint- 
ing body. If you want a powerful agency 
you are driven to say that it must clearly 
be in the hands of the Government. It 
must not be hived off to a minority 
body. That is the doubt that I have 
about this? (Mr. Sealy.) I do not 
think that we are suggesting that the 
government would not have the power. 
What we are suggesting is that the 
Government ought to say “ Of the num- 
ber of persons that we have, we are 
giving this proportion to the ethnic min- 
orities,” and then the ethnic minorities 
would through their own machinery sub- 
mit their list to the Minister and if there 
were, Say, six names, the minister would 
appoint from those six and would not 
look beyond them. The power of ap- 
pointment still rests with the Minister 
at the end of the day, but to my mind 
how he arrives at that, the mechanics, 
are different, and are not what exist at 
the moment. 





740. To put it very simply, it is this. 
You can say “We want to be quite 
clear that the responsibility rests with the 
Government and that they cannot shirk 
it.” The alternative is to say “ We have 
got minorities. We have given them 
Some power and authority. They can 
look after themselves.” That is a dan- 
ger. I hope I have made myself clear? 
——{Professor Hines.) Yes. We are 
not saying that. What we are saying is 
that the object of the legislation and the 





activity must be borne in mind. If we 
bear it in mind we have to make sure 
that the people who go on to it have 
credibility, and that, given the nature 
of the minority community, the method 
by which credibility is attained by such 
members so that they can be effective in 
a national body, is crucial. Whereas, 
perhaps, in choosing other members for 
other bodies it does not matter too much 
in that sense, in this particular case the 
individuals have to be seen in advance to 
be credible individuals, and the very 
method of their appointment might even 
destroy their credibility to begin with, 
and hence their ability and usefulness 
to act. 


Mr. Smith. 


741. The difficulty always is, is it not, 
even in other walks of life, that a group 
of people is not necessarily going to 
believe that whoever is appointed is the 
best? It does not mean to say that the 
ethnic minorities that you are talking 
about will agree with whoever is put up, 
Shall we say, by your organisation or 
by somebody else. He or she can be 
regarded as being comparatively in- 
effectual, compared with somebody else 
who might be more militant or more 
plausible. We have seen this many times 
in other aspects of government where 
there are nominations from various 
bodies—trade unions, employers and 
others. It becomes a Statutory body and, 
as _a result, is often nowhere near as 
efficient in my humble view as one 
which is perhaps rather more autocratic- 
ally appointed by a Minister or by a 
government, with the best intention in 
the world, of getting a good organisation 
which will make a successful contribu- 
tion. I can think of two or three ex- 
amples. I will not mention them because 
it would be unfair to the people con- 
cerned, but I have known organisations 
which have hardly got off the ground 
because there had to be a representative 
of A, a representative of B and a rep- 
resentative of C. I think that there isa 
slight danger in trying to get so many 
nominations from so many different 
groups?———-(Mr. Sealy.) The answer to 
that is that one of the reasons why the 
present institutions dating from 1965 have 
failed is precisely because of the way 
that they went about it. People never 
felt that they were involved. I believe 
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in something called participatory politics, 
if that is the right term. Because they 
never felt that they were part of the 
involvement—-indeed, they never were ; 
consultation with them never even hap- 
pened in any of the past legislation— 
is precisely the reason why they moved 
into the doldrums for such a long time. 
As a result of our own experience and 
contacts, we now see one way of correct- 
ing that situation in the model formula 
that has been shown in our paper and 
that has been reinforced here to-day 
by what we have had to say. If five 
years from now you said that, I would 
be able to do a comparative analysis of 
what happened ten years before and 
what happened following our sugges- 
tions. Then we should be able to deter- 
mine it ; history would show the position. 
(Dr. Dhavan.) I think that Mr. Dudley 
Smith has gone one step further. Start- 
ing with an argument that the credibility 
of the nominees or appointees or rep- 
resentatives might be in question, he 
went on to question whether the whole 
idea of the representative organisation 
was itself credible. I think that in the 
context of the bodies that we have had 
in the past, it does not need to be 
proved that the representative prin- 
ciple, in a.‘sense is required here, 
and therefore it is really a question of 
the credibility of our representatives. I 
think that that is a dangerous shift in 
the argument which I should like to 
move away from. (Professor Hines.) I 
should like to say one thing if I might, 
to Mr. Smith. I think that the distinc- 
tion that he made between the represent- 
ative principle and_ efficiency is one that 
is valid in general. It turns out 
peculiarly in this case that they are one 
and the same thing. I am arguing that 
the efficiency of an individual say, from 
a minority community, provided that 
one does not choose a dunderhead in 
the first place and that he has 
the technical wherewithal to do the job, 
is inseparably bound up with the manner 
in which he is chosen, and with the 
views of the community, the grass roots 
—although I never know where one 
grows the grass roots—about that par- 
ticular matter. If I may put the point 
another way, I am quite happy, as an 
economist, to talk to a minister of the 
Crown, if I am asked to, on the basis of 
my technical expertise. It does not in- 





volve anybody else. It does not involve 
the matter of whether my advice is non- 
sense or not. But if I were to come 
here on my own account without 
believing that I represented anybody in 
this area, I would regard anything that 
I said, however bad it was, or however 
good it was, as inefficient and counter- 
productive. I think that this is the nature 
of the problem that we face and why we 
feel so strongly. (Mr. Abrams.) I am 
certain that if a choice is made without 
those things in mind it is absolutely 
doomed to failure. Judging by the mood 
of the organisations, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that it is not going anywhere, quite 
apart from the fact that it is disrespectful 
to choose someone to represent a group 
of people without consulting the group 
or without finding out the feelings of 
the group and how it responds to the 
person chosen to represent it, and all 
the things that go with that that offend 
the dignity of man. 


Mr. Wilson. 


742. I do not think that anyone would 
disagree with the point that Mr. Abrams 
has just made. I think that it must be 
stressed though, that the question of rep- 
resentation of any new body that is 
appointed to replace the Race Relations 
Board or the Community Relations Com- 
mission, is of fundamental importance. 
What concerns me is this. Two ethnic 
groups have put in papers to us complain- 
ing that their groups have no nominee 
on the present Race Relations Board. 
This is an issue which this Committee 
will have to make up its mind about in 
its recommendations because representa- 
tion is not a matter which we can duck. 
With an all encompassing organisation 
like yours, supposing in your wisdom 
that you came to the decision: “ Of the 
50 per cent. that we are entitled to 
under the proposals that we are putting 
forward, the best people, 80 per cent. of 
them, are Pakistanis, and the others can 
have the rest”. That is, on sheer 
efficiency? What I fear is that other 
groups will say “We ought to have 
someone ; our Own representation”. It 
has been put to us that we have so many 
thousand people in the United Kingdom, 
and there ought to be so many repre- 
sentatives. I agree entiely with what 
Mr. Abrams said, that to have anybody 
imposed upon them as representing a 
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group without there being some justifi- 
cation from the group itself would be 
a very dangerous thing, but I do ask you 
to see this difficulty when we come to 
make our recommendation. How do 
you see it? (Mr. Sealy.) I appre- 
ciate the point because I had that sort 
of statement made to me when I was 
the chairman of the sub-group of 
ASTMS. I would answer by saying—I 
was trying to find the relevant passage in 
the resolutions at the conference—that 
there was no doubt in the minds of the 
persons who attended the conference 
that once a body was formed and came 
together collectively and made a decision, 
that decision was going to be based on 
the best person whoin they had to offer. 
If it turned out that 80 per cent. were 
Pakistanis, so be it. That does not really 
matter. We have the right to remove that 
80 per cent. of Pakistanis the next time 
round when the list is put in. I accept 
the point that you have raised because 
I am aware of this sectarian feeling, too. 
In the ASTMS group I at one stage 
threatened to resign, basically because I 
was being saddled with a delegation on 
the basis that we must have an Asian on 
it. As a matter of fact, we did not have 
an Asian who could be on that delega- 
tion in terms of his technical ability. But 
I do not see that position remaining, 
given that there is a national organisa- 
tion, and we are now at the stage of hav- 
ing our inaugural meeting—and that 
every organisation up and down the 
country with which we consult has a 
right to a representative delegation, and 
that they will come together annually 
and make their selection by virtue of 
their right to vote. I do not see that 
there is a problem. I am mindful of 
that. I think that it is a political ques- 
tion that the black ethnic communities 
have got to deal with, because one of the 
dangers in race relations to-day which 
rather disturbs me is that well meaning 
people in society continue to say that 
Asians are not black, and put them in 
the same role that they play in East 
Africa and elsewhere, and in the Carib- 
bean for that matter. I keep coming 
back to saying that experience, and the 
day to day experiences, are the things 
that bring us together. I am not pre- 
pared to accept the view that we are 
not black, because I would argue, from 
my understanding of the definition, that 
it is possible to find Caucasian people 





who identify with, and are committed 
to, the sort of things that I am committed 
to, who to all intents and purposes are 
black. (Professor Hines.) The compo- 
sition of the people thrown up depends 
upon the structure of a national body— 
the representational rights. That is the 
first thing. Secondly, you have to allow 
us that we have some political antennae 
and nous, and a feeling for actual 
realities. The third thing is that con- 
siderable talent and ability are dispersed 
among the various ethnic communities. 
So that in a sense the only way that we 
can answer the question is if we are 
given a chance to answer it—by what we 
actually produce, and what we actually 
show. (Dr. Dhavan.) To allay any fears, 
one of the important things that we are 
doing now is to carry out extensive con- 
sultations as part of the constitution 
making process. The possibility that the 
80 per cent. Pakistani situation may arise 
is obviously in the minds of the two or- 
ganisations, for example, that submitted 
evidence to you, and it is obviously going 
to be uppermost in their minds in the 
process of constitution making. If they 
want these caveats written into the con- 
stitution, I have no doubt that they will 
be there, and if they want to ensure that 
the 80 per cent. Pakistani situation does 
not arise, I am sure that they will be 
able to do so. But this is a very exten- 
sive process and we are aware, quite 
apart from Mr. Sealy’s point, that this 
is a process which is at present being 
conducted, and these caveats may well be 
written in by the very people who have 
come to give evidence to you. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


713. I should like to move our minds 
away from this matter that we have been 
turning over and over, which has, I think, 
been very profitable, and will prove to be 
so when we come to draw up the threads 
of what have been examining over many 


weeks. Professor Hines alluded in his 
first remarks to the two Acts 
—the 1965 Act and the 1968 Act. 


What I am very concerned about and 
what I have been involved in personally 
is the operation of the 1965 Act, and 
especially Section 6 of it. The rest of 
it started off with the idea of outlawing 
discrimination first of all in public 
Places ; but it was a new facet of law, 
and it has fallen virtually into disuse. 
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Lord Justice Scarman had something to 
say about it in his report on the events 
in Red Lion Square last June, in which 
I was also involved. You may be aware 
of that? I should like to test your 
thoughts. It seemed to me, right from 
that first case in which I was involved 
as a witness, that a two years’ penalty 
was a weakness and not a strength. The 
level at which the case has to be heard 
is at Sessions, with a jury. It seems to 
me, because of the whole chapter of 
events, that the definition of intent to 
stir up racial hatred is nonsensical. Here 
we are, racking our brains about policies 
on non-discrimination, yet at the same 
time you can go on the streets and 
advocate that people do not belong here. 
You can seek to propagate that. The 
two things are so contradictory it is gro- 
tesque that such a situation can (and 
does) exist. Here you have the police 
who ostensibly, under that Act, were 
supposed to arrest on sight, or to arrest 
as soon as they heard, or as soon as they 
could find the slightest evidence that 
would fit in with the Act. But two years 
was a pretty grim penalty, and you had 
to prove intent to stir up racial hatred, 
which is very difficult to define. So there 
are those two areas. I should like to 
test your views, as recipients, if you like, 
of the antagonism that could arise from 
seeking to stimulate race hatred in public 
places and on the highway and in march- 
ing in support of those ideas, in view of 
this dismal experience. The whole legis- 
lation is now in the melting pot—both 
Acts, particularly this part of this one— 
and some regard will inevitably be paid 
to Lord Justice Scarman’s words. He 
has a certain sympathy with the police 
in this regard, although many would 
argue that arrests should have been made 
on that occasion because of the chanting 
that was going on, which was quite dis- 
cernibly an offence under the section, 
even as it stands. But because of the 
history, the penalties involved on con- 
viction and the difficulties of obtaining a 
conviction, it seems to me that it was set 
low in the sense that you could ridicule 
people by defining it differently. To be 
able to test it in a lower court at lay 
magistrate level where there are not these 


kinds of penalty on conviction would be 
a much handier usage. How do you feel 
about that? At some time or other 
somebody has got to re-write the words 
and: change the law? I do not think 
that any of you are lawyers, are you? 
(Professor Hines.) We have lawyers 
here, and I will call upon my lawyers in 
order. (Mr. Sealy.) I am no lawyer 
although I understand some of the prin- 
ciples of the law. One of the interesting 
things about what Mr. Bidwell has just 
said—I agree with everything that he has 
said ; you have only got to look at some 
of the leaflets going around in my area 
from a particular organisation—is that 
this is the only area of the law, when you 
talk about subjective and objective inten- 
tion, where it becomes necessary to 
establish this. It seems to me that section 
6, in retrospect, is rather restrictive in 
terms of the Public Order Act. It may 
very well be that those who were respon- 
sible for drafting these laws ought to be 
looking at the Public Order Act, and at 
what they are going to do in terms of 
giving back to that Act what was 
weakened and taken away by putting 
Section 6 into the Race Relations Act. 
But the man who is qualified in this 
area may wish to say something. (Dr. 
Dhavan.) I only teach law! 





Chairman. 


744. I am certain that this is a matter 
that you will be considering in repre- 
sentations to the Home Office? (Mr. 
Sealy.) We are very concerned about it. 





Chairman.] It would be a very sorry 
position if you were appearing before 
us and we were not convinced of the 
virtues of representation. After all, we 
are very much representatives ourselves. 
We are greatly obliged to you for what 
you have told us about this, and for 
what you have said in general. We are 
reaching the stage at which we have to 
draft our report. I think that you are 
fortunate to have met us when we are 
in a very formative stage of our pro- 
ceedings. Thank you very much indeed 
for the evidence that you have given us 
this afternoon. 
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Memorandum by the Federation of Bangladesh Associations in UK 


FUTURE OF COMMUNITY AND RACE RELATIONS 
Introduction 


The Bangladesh community in United Kingdom today is around 125,000. This 
number is going to increase very considerably, when thousands of dependents who 
are waiting to receive entry certificates from the British High Commission Office at 
Dacca are able to come to join the members of the family and the husbands. In 
our community in UK the ratio of the family today is not more than 15 per cent. 
Families are still left in Bangladesh and since the 1971 Immigration Act more 
people in our community are wanting to bring their families but for the long 
delay and difficulties which the dependants are to face in obtaining entry certifi- 
cates, they are not being able to come in greater numbers at a time. 


The problems of our community are somewhat different compared to any other 
ethnic groups. We speak Bengali, which has no similarity to any of the Asian 
languages, while the Indians, Pakistanis or East African Asians could com- 
municate with each other because they speak a common language—Hindi/Urdu, 
but Bengali is not understood by the other Asians, neither do we understand 
them. In fact, our community is very much isolated and our difficulties and 
problems are not understood and cannot be handled by the organisations unless 
persons dealing with them could speak their language and understand their culture 
and background. Because of this lack of communication the present CRC structure 
or the Race Relations structure does not help our community much. 


Future Structures and Present Anomalies 


We are pleased to note that the Government is reviewing the race relations 
legislation and its machinery and that the Select Committee on Race Relations 
and Immigration is enquiring into the organisation of race relations administration. 
We welcome such review and we feel very strongly that this has been long 
overdue. We make the following suggestions— 


Participation and Co-operation 

It is absolutely important as far as our community is concerned that we should 
be allowed to participate fully in the new race relations structure in the policy 
making, in making decisions and also in the implementation. In other words we 
would like to see that at the national level whatever structure is established on 
community relations and race relations we should have representation. The 
involvement of our community is only possible provided such representation is 
assured at the national level. At present we do not have such representation 
either on the Race Relations Board or the Community Relations Commission. 


Such representation and participation should be assured on the local structure. 
At present this has not been so. 


We would like to see that the activities of our organisations at national, 
regional and local levels should be encouraged by this new structure, more 
effectively than it is at the moment. For instance, we would like to see joint 
projects run by us and the national body at national and local level. Grants 
be made available to the voluntary organsations. The national Community 
Relations Organisation and the National immigrant organisations should work 
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in close co-operation. There is need for a special section to be set up within 
the national body to deal with the problem of our community by the people 
who have the knowledge, understanding and background of our community. This 
will certainly bring in the confidence of our community. 


We strongly feel there is a need for replacement of the present Community 
Relations Commission, that a National Council for Equal Opportunity with the 
objective of promoting the interest of the minority groups be set up. Such a 
new body should have a separate section to deal with each nationality and not 
one section to deal with all minority groups, because we see that our problems 
cannot be solved and our people cannot get much help if there are no such 
special facilities. For instance, a West Indian cannot understand our problem, 
neither can he communicate with us. The national body should have advisory 
committees to deal with specific subjects like employment, housing, education, 
youth, religious matters, community organisation, etc. and members on advisory 
committees should be invited from all National immigrants organisations. 


It is important more power should be given to the Race Relations Board so that 
it could work effectively. Participation of the minority groups on the Race 
Relations Board must be assured. Our community is very much under-represented 
on the RRB. 


Staff for the Race Relations Work 


Staff on the Race Relations Board or the future national body of the community 
relations must have a proper balance of nationalities in all stages. Racial equality 
should be maintained in the appointment of staff. In the local race relations 
structure this should also be followed. Areas having considerable numbers of 
Bangladeshis should have a Bangladeshi officer rather than someone who can 
neither understand them nor can communicate with them. 


Future Race Relations Legislation 


It is equally important that the future race relations legislation should be clear, 
effective, and fair in terms of racial equality. Unless there is a good legislation 
on race relations good structure for administration cannot be helpful and effective. 
For instance, the long delay in obtaining entry certificates and the long waiting 
list of the dependants who are wanting to come here and the deliberate policy 
not to allow these dependants to come here does not help at all in promoting 
good race relations so legislations and organisations are very interdependent and 
interlinked. 


These are just a few points which we have expressed but at our oral evidence 
on 22 May, we will discuss it further. 


Examination of Witnesses. 


Mr. S. A. Rasut, Mr. S. AHMED and Mr. K. M. ALAM, of the Federation of 
Bangladesh Associations in UK called in and examined 


Chairman. 


745. Mr. Rasul, Mr. Ahmed and Mr. 
Alam, we understand that you are repre- 
senting the Federation of Bangladesh 
Associations in the United Kingdom. We 
are much obliged to you for attending 
before us and we. thank you for the 
memorandum that you have submitted 
to us.. As you know, we are concerned 
with the administration, the organisation, 


of the race relations administration. We 
are confining our attention to that, but 
we are very anxious to have views and 
opinions from people like yourselves who 
are representing the community interests 
that we are concerned about. I wonder 
whether you could first of all tell us 
about the Federation, how it is con- 
stituted, what you estimate your member- 
ship is and what your activities are? 
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——(Mr. Rasul.) First of all, thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and let me introduce my 
colleagues. On my right is Mr. Ahmed, 
a member of the National Executive 
Committee, from Luton, and on the right 
of Mr. Ahmed is Mr. K. M. Alam, who 
is from Manchester and who is also 
a member of the National Executive 
Committee. The Federation of the 
Bangladesh Associations in the United 
Kingdom is the only national co- 
ordinating body of the Bangladesh here, 
who are over 125,000. . 


746. If I could just intervene on the 
community itself, it is distinguishable 
more than anything else by language? 
It is not only by language, it is also 
distinguishable by culture. When I say 
culture, I mean food habits, dress habits 
as regards the separate cultural identity. 
And we have our membership through- 
out the country from the north Scot- 
land down to the south in Portsmouth. 
On our National Executive Committee 
we have a membership of 45 who repre- 
sent various local organisations. We 
have seven regional committees, each of 
which represents the local organisations 
of the region. For instance, we have a 
region in Scotland and the north; we 
have a region in Yorkshire and adjoining 
counties, we have a region in Lancashire 
and adjoining counties ; we have a Mid- 
land region; we have a region in’ the 
South-East ; we have a region in Greater 
London and a region in the South-West 
of the country. We also represent a 
number of women’s organisations. There 
are three women’s organisations which 
belong to the same national body, and 
these women’s organisations are 
members of our Federation. In 
other words, we are a fairly well 
represented body. We feel that when we 
have been given the opportunity to come 
here and give evidence it is very appro- 
priate that our community which we 
represent does have special problems and 
priorities which we need to reveal to this 
Select Committee. 





747. Could I ask you about your 
relationship with the other communities? 
Were you members—we had evidence 
last week ; that is why I am asking you 
this particular question—of the Con- 
stituent Committee of the proposed 
National Black People’s Organisation? 
—No, I am not. 


TAS: If you have a view, what is your 
view about that Committee’s activities? 
-———Our view on that is that the 
National Constituent Committee of the 
Black People’s Organisation may, as an 
umbrella organisation, bring something 
in common ; but this will certainly not 
represent the wishes and the problems 
of our particular community. 


749. At a local level, do you have 
any umbrella organisations of which you 
are members, or do you act entirely as 
yourselves? The only umbrella body 
of the Federation is the original commit- 
tees which represent the local organisa- 
tions in that particular region. We do 
communicate with: other organisations 
locally but we do not, as such, belong 
to any umbrella organisations. (Mr. 
Ahmed.) We are not members of the 
organisation. Nevertheless, if they 
identify certain problems which concern 
the minority groups from the New 
Commonwealth which may be common, 
in that case we should possibly identify 
on those grounds. 


750. Would this be your view; that 
you are the spokesmen for the present 
125,000 Bangladeshis who are living 
here and that it is your view as an 
organisation that your responsibility is 
to make representations, collectively, on 
their behalf, and that when you talk 
about associations with other bodies you 
are saying: “ Yes, we shall associate but 
only as spokesmen for ourselves. We do 
not submerge ourselves into any other 
collective organisation ”? (Mr. 
Rasul.) That would certainly be right. 
(Mr. Ahmed.) But that would not neces- 
sarily mean that we would not identify 











ourselves in terms of community 
relations or race relations. 
751. Or common causes? Common 


causes, yes. 


752. Let us get it quite clear—what 
you are asking for is really a better 
recognition of yourselves as the respon- 
sible spokesmen of your fellow country- 
men? Yes, because we feel that, 
knowing the history of the Common- 
wealth immigrants in the United King- 
dom, we came very much in the shadow 
of the umbrella of Pakistan; and we 
were Pakistanis. Hence the cultural and 
the linguisitic differences which we in- 
herit, being Bangladeshi, have never been 
identified effectively in order to take 
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some remedial steps. Hence we have 
been left out, so to speak: we have not 
had a voice in the past. I am glad that 
you are considering us; and it is our 
duty to bring forward now and to 
amplify the causes and the various 
aspects that our community has, as dis- 
tinct from the other minority groups, 
which ought to be considered. 


753. At national level,-there are three 
bodies to whom you might make repre- 
sentations: the Home Office itself, the 
Race Relations Board and the Com- 
munity Relations Commission. What is 
your experience in making your voice 
heard at that level? Individually, for 
myself, I would say I have been involved 
with the Community Relations Council 
work locally as an executive member and 
chairman of various sub-committees. 
Currently I am the chairman of the 
Employment and Careers Committee. I 
am also in education, I am also the 
chairman of the Bangladesh Community, 
as such, and currently I am a member 
of the Community Health Council. 
These roles I have identified knowing 
that they have to be identified and be 
spoken of. 





754, That is at the grass root, local 
level ; but when you get to the top, say, 
policy-making level, what are your ex- 
periences?—_(Mr. Alam.) This is a 
very, very important factor that you have 
put forward to us. In our experience, 
in the top level which is open to all of 
us very few Bengali nationals have been 
represented. So far as race relations is 
concerned, so far as UKIAS (United 
Kingdom Immigrants Advisory Service) 
(CROS) are concerned, you can easily 
find out what is the percentage. I should 
say there are about 86 officers. Out of 
that, only maybe two are Bengali. You 
can imagine the percentage. We hardly 
even count. 


755. But what have you done about 
it? Have you been up to see the Com- 
mission and discuss it with them?—— 
Yes. It happened that in two or three 
instances that I have been there I have 
discussed it with them; but you can 
imagine: representatives from other 
communities—ethnic communities like 
Pakistanis or Indians—are there ; but we 
do not get a chance to raise our voice 
at that time. Because we are so small, 
we do not get any opportunity. We are 


as if in a corner. For instance, in regard 
to the BBC TV programme for Asians, 
I represented the Bangladesh Association 
from Manchester and was invited to a 
particular programme in Birmingham. 
We wanted to raise the question: ““ Why 
should there not be any programmes for 
the Bengali community? ” I can empha- 
sise this, that the cameramen, the news- 
men, the other people—producers—they 
cornered us. They did not even show 
us in the picture. We shouted. I feel 
pity, really. The chairman on that par- 
ticular programme did not even allow us 
to say anything because they think that 
if we say something, naturally there will 
be some reference made—that reference 
will come in the long run—so they 
thought: “ Why should we not cut them 
off so that the question will not arise 
again?” So this is the thing that I 
mean to say: that we should have some 
representation. 


756. I am interested in what effective 
voice you have got. You had an ex- 
perience which you found very dis- 
appointing, frustrating ; it is considered 
by your Federation—then what do you 
do? That is what I was asking about 
the Commission or the Board or the 
Home Office. Have you got an accepted 
procedure? (Mr. Rasul.) Yes. Could 
I come in on this? First of all, I think 
you do realise that Bangladesh has 
recently been created, and so the Federa- 
tion has been established only about a 
year and a half. We have now been 
able to get the local organisations affilia- 
ted and together with the Federation. 
So our identity is rather recent. Since 
we have established our identity we have 
been in touch with the statutory bodies 
(including the Governmental bodies ; 
the Home Office, and so on) who are 
aware of our existence, our problems and 
issues. We made a representation to the 
Community Relations Commission when 
we discussed the particular issues affect- 
ing our community. Last month, at our 
first national dinner we had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Mr. Alex Lyon, and 
we told him about the problems and diffi- 
culties, the wishes and needs of our 
community. We have made a number of 
representations to the other organisations, 
like the Race Relations Board and the 
BBC, emphasising the need of our par- 
ticipation. I think by this time we have 
been identified as a national body. 
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757. You are really impressing upon 
us, saying to us: “ We have. worked very 
hard. We have established ourselves, 
we think, as a representative body. We 
are heard by people at the top; but we 
should like better procedures to ensure 
that we are heard when we think we 
ought to be.” ‘You would like a more 
formal recognition of your status; that 
if there are questions affecting your com- 
munity you feel that you ought to know 
to whom you can make representations 
and what replies you get. Against that, 
you complain: “ Well, if we look at the 
national agencies, we have not got a 
sufficient representation within them to 
feel that whatever we discuss will have 
a sufficiently real response from within 
the organisations.” Is that putting it 
fairly? Yes. You could say that we 
are trying to establish our identity which 
already has been established to a great 
extent, but the question of participation 
and representation is yet to come. As 
I said earlier, our community is being 
completely neglected and left out in the 
present structure. 





758. This is rather a novel point. You 
say, in the light of your experience, that 
the Community Relations Commission 
should have a Bangladesh section within 
it; that it ought to be sectionalised so 
that you would have somebody specific 
to approach; and that it would be his 
particular responsibility to see that it 
was properly dealt with within the 
agency? This is certainly the feeling 
of the Federation because, in the light 
of past experience, in the light of our 
community being very much left out in 
terms of our needs, we feel that this has 
been so mainly because of two things: 
one, that we do not have any participa- 
tion in the decision-making, either in 
the policy making or at national level ; 
secondly, we do not have enough people 
in those structures who can communi- 
cate and understand our problems. This 
is the reason why the Federation feels 
strongly that there should be a special 
section, perhaps, who could look into 
our problems; because, after all, 
although our community today is 
125,000, in the light of our experience 
the number of people who are waiting 
to come to this country waiting for entry 
certificates, from Bangladesh particularly, 
is much greater. As we have said in the 
memorandum, not more than 15 per 





cent. of the families are at present here 3 
sO we see that in future our community 
is certainly going to grow. 


759. I can see a disadvantage if you 
sectionalise the agency’s activity, that as 
one of the smaller communities you 
might be demonstrably less influential 
within the agency? Sectionalising 
only in the sense that there is already a 
gap, a very big gap; sectionalising in 
terms of priorities to bring it to that gap, 
to where we have been left out. If the 
new structure could bring special atten- 
tion to our needs, then probably we 
could come to the point where we have 
been left out earlier? (Mr. Ahmed.) 
This is particularly necessary because we 
estimate that the majority of the 125,000 
are illiterate. We identify the factor 
that so long as the majority of our 
people are illiterate it is causing certain 
problems which give rise to a certain 
special need; and to satisfy this need 
there ought to be certain special provi- 
sion in the early stages. We consider the 
early stages now because, as Mr. Rasul 
has said, the dependants are now begin- 
ning to come, and we consider this is 
early enough for our section because we 
also identify certain problems under the 
surface, which we do not want to see 
brought above the surface. This is 
important in the sense that if we want 
to reach our community in order to help 
them, I think a mutual confidence be- 
tween our community people and the 
workers is important. The people should 
be able to identify themselves with confi- 
dence if the person who is dealing with 
this matter does understand their prob- 
lems; that they can approach him, 
relaxed, and can tell him their problems. 
I think this is one of the chronic situ- 
ations which, although perhaps the field 
workers have identified, has not been 
identified at the higher level, the national 
level. I think the argument is being put 
forward that we do not want to section- 
alise; that we want to assimilate or 
integrate and that therefore it should be 
seen in the context of the whole prob- 
lem. We beg to differ here. We ask 
that notice should be taken in order to 
help those special needy areas to bridge 
the gap so that later on we shall be 
able to deal with the whole context. 








760. Do you think it is generally true 
that we see these problems too much as 
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generalised problems and that we do not 
see the particular problems perhaps of 
the West Indian community or the 
Bangladesh community; but that these 
tend to be lost against a general approach 
to the problem of the communities? 
(Mr. Rasul.) I think this is very much 
so. There is a tendency here, when you 
talk about the problems of immigrants 
to generalise the problems of each of the 
ethnic groups as one problem rather than 
to look into the special problems of each 
group. I think there is a danger here— 
and this has been so both in the past 
and in the present structure—and this 
is why groups like ours are being left 
out. Although we come from the same 
Indian sub-Continent, the issues which 
we have are very greatly different from 
those of Indians and Pakistanis. There 
is no use in thinking in terms of looking 
into the problems of Indians and Paki- 
stanis and then trying to say: “ Ah, yes, 
this is generally the problem of all those 
people who have come from that sub- 
continent ; hence, what is recommended 
for one is equally true for the other Phas 
this is certainly not the case. There- 
fore I think there is a need for expert 
resources and persons in the future 
structure who can identify the special 
needs of these ethnic groups. Otherwise, 
the danger is, as my colleague has 
already pointed out, the gap will enhance 
and, as we see it today, our community 
will be left out. 





Mr. Wilson. 


761. We hear this point made that 
particular groups are not represented on 
the Race Relations Board and the Com- 
munty Relations Commission. We hear 
that a number of times—indeed, so many 
times have I heard it since this Com- 


mittee has been sitting that I 
sometimes wonder who actually 
does sit on those bodies ; because 
no-one seems to be represented. 


I would like to ask you three things. 
First, how do you see the composition 
of such bodies as that being constituted? 
Will it be by the ability of the individual 
or by his nationality of ethnic grouping? 
The second one that I would like to ask 
you is really connected, and it is this. 
You say to us that your problems are 
different from those of Indians and Paki- 
stanis. I think it would be helpful if 
you could give us some examples to show 


us the manner in which your problems 
are different from those of India and 
Pakistan? (Mr. Ahmed.) On the 
matter of composition, we are not neces- 
sarily saying that because we are Ban- 
gladeshi therefore we should have repre- 
sentation. What we are saying, in effect, 
is that among the Bangladeshis there are 
people of experience and ability who 
know the folk in the community and 
their problems, and it would be true to 
say for the rest of the community as 
well. We are not saying that this should 
not apply to the others, but we feel that 
ability should be obviously counted, but, 
at the same time, the ability should be 
recognised within the community so that 
the persons representing or speaking or 
making policies should know what they 
are talking about or what they are deal- 
ing with. We feel this is important in 
that context and, with modesty, we must 
say that in our community there are such 
people; although they may not be 
known because of the new identity of 
the creation of Bangladesh. The special 
problem would be, as I see it from per- 
sonal experience, is that the language 
and the particular area from where our 
people have come brought certain paro- 
chial, traditional problems which can 
only be identified and remedied by those 
who understand them. We have found 
even some Bengali-speaking people, may- 
be from India, who when we discussed 
it found it difficult to understand because 
they cannot communicate. The problem 
would be in terms of education ; for 
example, of the teaching of the women- 
folk. We know that very few women 
in our community are working today ; 
yet it is necessary, for economic survival, 
that the husband and wife should 
support the family. But there are prob- 
lems which are cultural as well as 
educational. Many of our folk have 
never been out of their own villages, let 
alone coming to London or the United 
Kingdom. They have never been to 
their own police station or to the little 
town within the neighbourhood. — This 
brings certain problems which stem from 
education and culture, and these are the 
problems which are now going to create 
the problem of the generation gap which 
probably could be identified also in terms 
of any other community. But in fact 
this problem can be related to the culture 
and education of our folk. Personally, 
I am involved with teaching our adult 
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women and men to learn English. We 
feel that before we can teach them 
English we may have to teach them how 
to read and write Bengali. I would say 
with confidence now, because I have 
dealt with it for the last six years, that 
a foreign teacher or, for that matter, say, 
an English teacher, is not competent to 
teach English to an_ illiterate—and 
I emphasise “ illiterate Bangladeshi 
adult. We find that a less able Bengali 
or Bangladeshi is able to give a benefit 
in terms of teaching him English than 
perhaps a highly qualified professional 
teacher. In one way I am identifying 
a special area of need which could be 
linked with various aspects of social 
problems. We feel that if this is not 
seen now and identified and some policy 
decision made, then in 10 or 15 years’ 
time, we will face a social problem which 
would be on all of us—and not only the 
Bangladesh community who perhaps 
would feel it more than the host com- 
munity because they would see it and 
we would notice it more than perhaps 
you—and I use the words “host com- 
munity ” in that sense—or perhaps the 
host community would then condemn us 
for not doing anything for our own com- 
munity or, alternatively, say that they, 
the Bangladeshi community, did not do 
anything for themselves. 


Mr. Smith. 


762. I wonder if you realise the reality 
of what you are saying: that, in fact, 
there is this great disparity between the 
various sections of the ethnic minorities 
now in this country who cannot see eye 
to eye, who have got almost intractable 
problems. How on earth are we ever 
going to really reconcile those kinds of 
differences with the ethnic majority in 
this country, who speak a _ different 
language, who have an entirely different 
cultural background—every bit as much 
as the differences of cultural background 
between you and Indians or West 
Indians, or whatever other group? Are 
you surely not really posing a_ basic 
question here which brings into context 
the whole problem, the whole difficulty, 
of integrating successfully into society 
people of a different race who have come 
here on a permanent basis?———I would 
say that we, the Bangladesh community, 
since the creation of the nation, have 
taken a positive step locally and hope 
we are doing this nationally and this 
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will be followed through by various 
organisations. We agree that we have 
a different culture; but what we want 
to do, and have been doing, is, through 
culture, to bring about integration and 
understanding. For instance, if, say, in 
Luton, we in the Bangladesh society, 
had a cultural festival, this will contain 
within the programme a section of Euro- 
pean culture, folk music, classical music, 
among a programme which is being 
highly supported, obviously by Bangla- 
deshi music, dancing and singing. We 
have found that if there were 500 people 
present, at least 100 European friends, 
neighbours and colleagues also would be 
present to enjoy the programme. I will 
give you another special example. We 
did the Battle of Plessey, which one 
might frown upon, saying “Why did 
you do the Battle of Plessey in this 
country? ”. We did it to amplify the 
fact of British freedom of speech and 
expression which allowed us to portray 
a drama which had, in fact, 40 people 
acting. In that programme we managed 
to have six artists who were English, 
taking European roles; for instance, 
Robert Clive’s role and Colonel Fry’s, 
and using two linguistic dialogues within 
the scene. We artistically portrayed a 
drama which brought in acclaim, at 
least locally where I witnessed it or was 
part of it. 


763. I appreciate that; but the main 
burden of your message to us today, as 
I understand it, was that, in reality, on 
the fundamentals, on the important 
things, you cannot get along with people 
from the same kind of ethnic background 
as yourselves who are here, in as much 
as you cannot agree to necessarily co- 
operate as a united front ; that you want 
your own individual representation in 
regard to any community relations coun- 
cil or to any legislation which takes 
place. Given that situation, is it not 
going to be even more difficult for the 
white majority of this country to be able 
to deal with the ethnic minority if it is 
fragmented in the way you suggest? 
(Mr. Rasul.) First of all, let me comment 
on your question and then I will come 
back to Mr. Wilson’s question. Ii 
think we have got to recognise 
the fact that we are here with a diversity 
of cultures and languages, which has 
already been established in the official 
definition of the Home Office on the 
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question of community relations. Each 
of the ethnic groups which have come 
here with a different background, culture 
and language, obviously tends to main- 
tain and identify its culture and 
language. If you are thinking in terms 
of integration, which will be an assimila- 
tion of all these cultures into one, to 
produce something which nobody knows 
what will be, I think this is not the 
right kind of approach. We feel—and I 
think that perhaps it is equally true 
of any other ethnic group—that the 
cultural identity of each of the ethnic 
groups is important to them. It not only 
has importance in their lives and the 
day-to-day decisions in their lives, but 
also it is something that they are proud 
of. As I see it, the only way that the 
future structure of the race relations 
could cope with the situation is to accept 
the fact that there is this cultural and 
language diversity and work from there 
to look into the special needs of each 
of these cultures and deal with the groups 
accordingly. Then only can you get the 
support and the confidence at the grass 
roots. If from the national policy you 
are thinking that we do not want to 
know the little groups and their cultures 
but we want to generalise all into one 
and to have a strategy or policy accord- 
ingly, I think this will be a great mis- 
take. What we have seen so far, in the 
present structure and the work, is that 
this is what has been attempted. This 
is why a large number of the grass-root 
organisations today—and this is particu- 
larly true as far as our community is 
concerned—are going to be left out. 
Having said that, we also feel very 
strongly that it is equally necessary that 
you should give encouragement and sup- 
port for the development of the volun- 
tary organisations who develop self-help, 
who could promote their own services. 
For instance, we have a number of our 
organisations locally and regionally. Due 
to our limited resources, our services are 
limited ; nevertheless, there is a large 
number of people who are with us. We 
like to see that the priority should be 
given to the voluntary organisations in 
the development of the projects them- 
selves—our own projects Which are 
jointly sponsored by the national bodies 
—because that is the only way that you 
are going to get their co-operation, confi- 
dence, and support. Coming back to 
Mr. Wilson’s question earlier and what 


my colleague has already said on our 
particular issues and problems, I would 
just add one or two points. For instance, 
we have a large number of men who are 
married but their wives are still in 
Bangladesh. This is a special problem as 
far as our community is concerned. 
When you look at the percentage of the 
families that we have in our community 
in UK compared to Indians and Paki- 
stanis, there are very few. We have 
hardly 15 per cent of our families here. A 
large number of our people are “ single ’ 
men—married “single” men—living in 
sort of multi-occupied houses. They have 
very little in terms of social recreation 
or other community facilities that they 
can participate in. And this also brings 
in the question not only of the physical 
isolation but also a great deal of mental 
pressures. The second problem is of 
those who have brought their families ; 
the total number of women are few com- 
pared to the total number of men. 
So we see today, for instance in 
a number of towns where our people 
have settled, that there are very few 
Bengali women but are living among the 
Pakistani or Indian women or among 
the lecal women. While Pakistani and 
Indian women could communicate with 
each other because they speak the same 
because she does not understand their 
language. So although she is present 
in the community and living side 
by side with other Asian families, in 
practical terms she cannot speak to them 
and does not understand them. So 
this is another problem that we have. 
Coming back to the national composi- 
tion, what we are asking for is partici- 
pation and equal opportunity, because 
unless we participate, as we have said 
in our memorandum, and are given equal 
opportunity of participation and taking 
part in policy and decision-making, I do 
not think, even the best knowledge and 
experience of someone other than from 
our community could really help us. 


Chairman. 


764. You mentioned being grant-aided. 
If the Home Office said to you: “ Look, 
we are considering grant-aiding organisa- 
tions. I wonder whether you, the Federa- 
tion, would let us know what scheme 
you have? ”, what would your response 
be? I am not talking about the local 
projects ; I am talking about yourselves 
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as a federation. What would be your 
needs that would be met by being grant- 
aided? We have a number of things 
which we intend to do. For instance, 
we give priority to the development of the 
local organisations, so, if we had the re- 
sources, our first priority would be the 
development of the leadership, because 
we feel this is terribly important in terms 
of running an organisation. Although we 
have a large number of local organi- 
sations, due to their lack of education 
(or illiteracy, as my colleague has men- 
tioned) they are ignorant; they have 
not been able to play their full role as 
a leader. We would run leadership 
courses ; that is number one. Secondly, 
there is a need for advisory services 
because the Federation is at the moment, 
through its various regional committees 
and some active local committees, giving 
an information and advisory service, but 
that is with very limited resources—they 
are not organised; they need to be 
organised to be much more effective. 
For example, one of my colleagues comes 
from Manchester. In Manchester and 
Oldham, particularly, there is a large 
concentration of the Bangladeshi com- 
munity, but very few of the people actu- 
ally go to the local community relations 
councils for their advice. This is solely 
because there is nobody who can com- 
municate with them ; whereas, Mr. Alam, 
in his voluntary capacity, is spending a 
lot of time in giving information and 
advice through his organisation. What 
we feel is important is that where there 
is nobody who can help we would like 
to see the development of the advisory 
information services, for which we 
certainly need money. 





765. You are saying two things: “As 
far as projects and things like that go, 
we could help you, the Home Office, in 
striking priorities ; as far as services go, 
we feel that there are some _ services 
which ought to be provided and they 
would be better provided by ourselves 
if we were funded to do that.” Is that 
a fair summary?——Yes, I think so, 
provided—as I said, and as my colleagues 
have already mentioned—the service is 
given by someone who can com- 
municate with our people and under- 
stand their problems. Because of our 
cultural background it is very natural 
that a person who has a private 
personal problem, for instance would 
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not like to go to someone else who comes 
from a different culture and talk to him 
or her in confidence. This is a very 
natural human tendency. So he would 
go to Mr. Shahaledin or to Mr. Alam to 
talk father than go to the office and see 
somebody else to whom probably he 
cannot fully be frank and communicate 
freely. (Mr. Alam.) I must say that this 
has happened many times to me, par- 
ticularly in Manchester. You know that, 
particularly from our own community, 
there is no-one in the CRC or UKIAS; 
so whenever they go there they cannot 
express themselves properly and the other 
side cannot understand what they mean 
and what they are talking about: What 
happens? Eventually, they come to me, 
and they explain to me because I under- 
stand their problems fully. I understand 
what they mean, what they want to do, 
and accordingly, I give them the best 
advice what to do and what not to do. 
It happens in the case of passports, about 
immigration problems—the wife is stuck 
up there in Dacca and is not allowed 
to come in ; immigration is not allowing 
him to give any sort of interview, and 
things like that. Naturally, I do what- 
ever is possible within my means. 
I have got some other commitments, 
so whenever I get time I always 
want to help them. The language barrier 
is such that if we cannot express our- 
selves properly, naturally we feel very 
much short within ourselves, and we 
think: “He does not understand me; 
why should I go to him? Why should 
I express myself to him since he does 
not understand me and understand my 
problem? ” Furthermore, when they go, 
for instance, to fill up a form or some- 
thing like that, they get hardly any sort 
of help. The same problem is faced at 
the welfare organisation or an organisa- 
tion like that. If our organisation could 
get proper help, naturally it would run 
in a healthy way. If the CRC or the 
UKIAS were to keep any officer from 
our own community, naturally they 
will get maximum help from them; 
because our community has _ not 
been represented properly and I hope 
you will appreciate that our number, 
though very small, should be represented. 
We have nothing to say about the Pun- 
jabi community or the Indian com- 
munity—they are marvellous, excellent— 
but the thing is this: our matters are 
i: 
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not being represented. That is the main 
thing. Furthermore, their language is 
different from ours. We cannot follow 
them. They are in a better position. 
Hindi has some similarity with Urdu, it 
has some link ; and Urdu has some link 
with Hindi; but Bengali is entirely 
different—it has not touch with those 
languages. That is why the expression 
will be naturally different. Another 
example I wanted to put is that it hap- 
pens in the school also. The religious 
teacher whom I have seen, in one of the 
schools in Manchester—Burnage High— 
is a gentleman from the Pakistani com- 
munity whose language is Urdu. I have 
seen a few boys who have said: ‘“ Look, 
we cannot follow what he says”. This 
is because he used to speak with the 
boys in his own language, other than 
English ; and when he speaks in this 
Urdu language, naturally he is nowhere! 
Naturally, the boy would not like to go 
and attend that particular class, but the 
teacher thinks that he is neglecting the 


class. Accordingly, he complains to 
the headmaster, or to the parent. 
The parent writes: “Look, this is 


the problem”; but the teacher takes it 
in the wrong way, in a different way. 
That in itself is not the important fact ; 
the language difference is the most 
important thing. Our people are mostly 
illiterate people ; they are like a labour 
class ; they are factory workers. When 
they go to someone with their problems, 
they never can express things in the 
way that they want to. 


Chairman.] I have got to intervene 
now and think you. I regret this very 
much and, incidentally, I wish you well 
in establishing your representative 
status. I am sure we all appreciate your 
efforts and hope you succeed. (Mr. 
Ahmed.) I wanted to add one factor. 


766. Please just add the one? Before 
you do, could I just say this. We regret 
having to hurry through our proceed- 
ings. There are two difficulties. One 
is that this particular time of the session 
is difficult for Members; the other is 
that we are very anxious to make a 
Report in time to affect the Home Office 
and the Government in coming to their 
conclusions. If we delay our report 
it will be less effective? I wanted to 
come on to safety and health hazards 
and problems in industry and even on 





the street, and on the aspect of the 
Industrial Training Act. We feel that 
our community, although it is a minority 
community, problem-wise, we think it is 
a majority. They are not able to have 
effective communication in order to 
understand the safety code or safety 
measure necessary for their own safety 
as well as that of the people they are 
working with. We feel that something 
ought to be done through the manpower 
or employment productivity. Also to 
implement in some way the Industrial 
Training Act because we feel that our 
people are not being able to take the 
benefit of this very worth while service 
which exists in the industry in which 
they are employed. We feel, before they 
could benefit from it, they ought to be 
helped by learning the English media. 
We feel that even to help him to under- 
stand the safety and the procedure in 
his work, in effect, would be the 
industrial training that is necessary for 
that individual who is not able to speak 
the language. 


767. Thank you very much. I am glad 
you did say a few more sentences be- 
cause that is a very good example of 
your particular difficulties of the 
language. (Mr. Rasul.) Could I take 
the last point because I think this is 
what we have not included in our memo- 
randum? This is in connection with the 
education of our community through the 
mass media. At the moment, for in- 
stance, in the BBC Television network 
there is a programme for the Asians, 
which is on Sunday morning; but that 
does not include our language, as a 
result of which all the vital information 
and advice that is given through the 
Hindi, Urdu language is not received 
by our community at all. We have 
made a number of representations to the 
BBC requesting them to include our 
language and participation in this pro- 
gramme because it is the most effective 
means of getting through to a com- 
munity. We would certainly like this to 
be recorded in the report. 


Chairman. 


768. I can assure you that it will be 
recorded. We publish the evidence, and 
I hope that the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration will note that fact. It will 
certainly be noted also by other Mem- 
bers of Parliament?——And a last word 
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about the Select Committee’s future. We 
would like to put forward certain views 
on the Select Committee. We feel that 
the Select Committee has been very 
useful in the past in studying the various 
issues, like employment, housing, school- 
leaving, and so on, and we also feel that 
the Select Committee should study the 
special needs and problems of each 
minority ethnic group and recommend to 
the Government what is to be done ; to 
see that our needs are fulfilled through 
the race relations structure and, if not, 
then to devise ways and means which 
could assure us fulfilment; and to see 





that the equal opportunity and racial 
balance of resources are maintained not 
only between the immigrants and the 
host community, but also between each 
ethnic group ; and, finally to see that they 
devise a machinery by which the 
minority ethnic group neglected by the 
present or the future structure of race 
relations or the Department who deal 
with it could bring their cases directly to 
you. In other words, we are asking for a 
channel of communication. 


Chairman.] Thank you. We cannot 


fail but note that. 


Memorandum by the West Indian Standing Conference 


1. The Conference notes that the Sex Discrimination Bill will in effect deal with 
acts or possible acts of discrimination against 26 to 30 million women with special 
and peculiar aspects, and that any such machinery established to deal with such a 
large part of the total population will by dimensions, philosophy and machinery 
be unsuitable to handle complaints of a number of people less than 2 million 
based on Racial Discrimination. We therefore do not support the inclusion within 
the Equal Opportunities Commission of machinery dealing with the present work 
of the Race Relations Board unless such inclusion be purely nominal and for 
administrative convenience, while allowing the Race Relations Board to retain 
its complete independence as a distinct entity. Similarly, the Community Relations 
Commission should retain its independent role and function clear of the role of 
separate machinery dealing with sex discrimination. The type of mental approach 
and therefore of the type of personnel employed in dealing with sex discrimination, 
it is submitted, would be different from those persons employed in dealing with 
racial discrimination. 


2. This Conference supports the proposition that the composition of the Race 
Relations Board, except for the appointment of its Chairman, appointed by 
the Home Secretary. should be made up after the fullest consultation with and 
after inviting nominations from a Consultative Council composed of delegates 
of immigrant organisations and groups. West Indian Standing Conference feels 
that the present appointees of the Board are too far removed from the reality 
of grassroots discrimination and the failure of the Board to attract a larger number 
of valid complaints is due in part to the lack of credibility of the members of 
the Board among the prospective complainants. The same criticisms and sug- 
gestions with respect to nominations to the membership of the Conciliation 
Committees apply. The immigrant leadership should be constituted formally into 
a Consultative Council and with regular and direct access to the Home Secretary 
thereby establishing a real and active voice in the making of such appointments. 


3. This Conference similarly suggests that appointments to the Community 
Relations Commission be conducted in a similar form through nominations to 
the Home Secretary by such a Consultative Council. 


4. We suggest further, the setting up of a Consultative Council of recognised 
immigrant groups as mentioned at section 2 above, having direct and regular access 
to the Home Secretary with constitutional powers to make recommendations 
to the Home Secretary on all matters affecting the well-being, status and civil 
liberties of the immigrant communities and minority ethnic groups of the United 


Kingdom. 
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i. that legislation be enacted to prevent the exclusion of membership of any 
club, group or association of persons on grounds of racial or ethnic 


origin. 


ii. that the Race Relations Board be empowered by Jaw to compel the 
attendance of respondents, witnesses and the production of documents at 
the hearings of its conciliation committees. 


iii. that racial discrimination be made a criminal offence so that the proper 
venue is the criminal courts and that upon conviction such offenders be 
punishable by fine and or imprisonment. 


iv. that the prosecution machinery of the Race Relations Board be made 
available as of right to any aggrieved private citizen and effect be given 
that though the conciliation committee may have decided not to prosecute, 
the complainant shall have the right to commence prosecution except 
where the Chairman of the Conciliation Committee can show reasons that 
such prosecutions be frivolous, unwarranted, vexatious and unfounded. 


v. that a section be incorporated in the Act whereby prosecutions may be 
commenced in respect of public speeches and writings having as their 
theme, the different treatment of Her Majesty’s subjects on grounds of 
colour or race or country of origin, the attribution of lesser reputation 
to those persons of different race or colour by the speaker or the writer 


of such speeches or articles. 


vi. and finally that legislation be enacted so that the Judiciary, 
and the media may not refer to the race or nationality of 


Magistracy 
defendants 


or persons in the courts except in those particular prosecutions which 
themselves concern racial discrimination. 


19 May 1975. 


W. I. Trant, Hon. Secretary. 


Examination of Witnesses 


Mr. B. B. MrrcHELL and Mr. R. NARAYAN, of the West Indian Standing Conference, 
called in and examined. 


Chairman. 


769. Mr. Narayan and Mr. Mitchell, 
we are much obliged to you for coming 
before us. We have got your memoran- 
dum and we are grateful to you for 
letting us have it. As you know, our 
inquiry is confined to administration. 
We felt it was very necessary to have 
the views of people like yourselves upon 
the administration because it is for your 
benefit that they administer. I wonder, 
first, as we are concerning ourselves with 
bodies like yourselves, whether you 
could tell us more about the Standing 
Conference, how it is constituted, its 
membership and that sort of thing, and 
how representative you are? (Mr. 
Narayan.) The West Indian Standing 





Conference is a conference of 30 at the 
moment—at the last count, maybe 32 
or 33—black organisations, essentially 
West Indian organisations, in the United 


Kingdom, including London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Southampton and other areas. It is an 


umbrella organisation in the sense that 
it meets once monthly. It has delegates 
sent to it from these 32-odd member 
organisations. The delegates discuss on 
agenda once a month at the West 
Indian Students Centre in Earl’s Court 
matters put on the agenda by the relevant 
member organisations. To that degree 
it Is representative—in my submission to 
you very representative—of organised 
black opinion who attach themselves to 
groups and organisations, not necessarily 
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political, but also social and cultural in 
character, 


770. May I put to you the question I 
put to the last witnesses? We had evi- 
dence last week from the constituent 
committee of the proposed National 
Black People’s Organisations. What is 
your relationship to that organisation? 
The answer is that I do not know. 
(Mr. Mitchell.) I do not know. 


771. The answer, in short, is that you 
are independent of that organisation? 
(Mr. Narayan.) If that organisation 
exists or is about to come into existence, 
we have not been formally notified. 


Mr. Smith. 


772. In view of that—you were in the 
Toom, you heard the last evidence— 
what is your view of that attitude 
expressed by the last witnesses?—— 
Which attitude? I heard a number. 


773. The attitude that, in fact, they 
were not getting their fair share and 
they should be considered as an indi- 
vidual unit rather than part of an ethnic 
whole? I do not like the approach 
that was personified in the expression 
of that view, because I think, first of 
all, for purely administrative convenience 
the Government of the day or the Home 
Secretary, whoever it be, should be able 
to deal with one entity if possible; 
and, secondly, I firmly believe, and 
advocate indeed, that all immigrant 
ethnic groups, minority groups, should 
come together—and have to, eventually, 
come together—and try and first sort 
themselves out and then make a joint 
approach to the Government of the day. 
I think matters would be simpler all 
round, especially from the point of view 
of the Government of the day. 











Chairman. 


774. As a stage towards that, are you 
the most representative West Indian 
organisation? I would say that the 
West Indian Standing Conference is the 
most representative because its member- 
ship is 30 organisations. I could not 
tell you how many individual members 
there are. 


775. You are comparable to the evi- 
dence we have just received in the sense 
that you are a federation? ——Yes. 


393053 





776. Are these 30 organisations all 
local, or are any of them national?—— 
Provincial. 


777. Provincial? London and pro- 
vincial. 


778. How recently have you been set 
up and how have you developed? — 
It was set up just after the Notting Hill 
Gate riots in 1959, I think. It is 16 
years now. 


779. And how are you progressing? 
—We are progressing well in the sense 
that there is always at the monthly 
meeting a substantial representation of 
delegates attending, discussing, partici- 
pating in I hopé, fairly constructive 
debates, including one resolution we 
passed about His Honour, Judge Gwynne 
Morris, who shall be nameless, lately. 
To that degree we are successful. We 
are, I think, achieving a limited success 
in the sense that the problems of the 
West Indian community which we recog- 
nise—whether it be education, employ- 
ment, juvenile delinquency or other 
matters such as lack of aspiration among 
the youngsters—are problems which we 
are just beginning to recognise, identify 
and analyse but we have not yet come 
up with practical solutions, although we 
think we are on the way. 


780. How far are you recognised by 
the national agencies or the Home Office 
or anyone else and are responsible for 
the matters with which you happen to 
be concerned? The West Indian 
Standing Conference is certainly recog- 
nised by the Race Relations Board, if 
by “agency” you included the Race 
Relations Board. 


781. Yes, I meant the Board and the 
Commission? And the Community 
Relations Commission. There is a de- 
ficiency in that recognition, in that, in 
fact, we are not really consulted, or our 
views are not sought, about appointments 
to those agencies, which is dealt with in 
our memorandum. I believe it is right 
that the Home Office takes a certain 
degree—lesser or greater— of notice of 
what our activities are. 








782. Supposing there was a vacancy on 
the Commission or the Board, and you 
felt: “We think the claims of a 
West Indian ought to be. considered ”, 
what would be the process of nomination 
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or consultation?-——First of all, may I 
say that I hope that we, as the West 
Indian Standing Conference, will never 
advocate the appointment of someone 
on to a race relations board purely on 
the basis that he is West Indian only, 
except, obviously, we should be anxious 
to have representation there. I hope 
merit and ability over a broader field 
than that will prevail. But the way of 
consultation would be to invite nomin- 
ations through the 32-odd member 
organisations to make their nominations 
and to get delegates to vote on that 
nomination democratically at the meet- 
ing convened for that purpose. 


783. In your view, that would be as 
reasonably representative as it could be 
of West Indian opinion? It would 
be democratically arrived at, and one 
hopes that we would get someone of 
ability and calibre in that way in that 
delegates selected by member organisa- 
tions are either chairman, secretary or 
treasurer of their respective organisations 
and they are of some calibre in the be- 
ginning; so that those who enter the 
race start off, as it were, with some 
quality. 





784. Would there be organisations out- 
side your umbrella who would complain 
that they had not been consulted and 
you had no right to speak for them? 
In fact, we recognise this because 
there are some so-called radical, Left- 
wing organisations, like the Black 
Workers’ Movement, the Black Com- 
munity Freedom Party, leftovers of 
the so-called Black Power Movement, 
and we have decided to make a new 
drive to get them into our membership 
by any means necessary. We hope to 
succeed by adopting a more realistic 
attitude than we have adopted in the 
past. 





785. Your ambition, or objective, is to 
be a broad representative body? Yes. 


_786. You cannot avoid the possibility 
of fringe bodies—this will always hap- 
pen—but as far as you are concerned 
you are trying to be a body that reflects 
the opinion of your community ?—— 
Reflects the thinking opinion—of those 
who are active. 





787. Through the representative chain? 
——Yes, I would hope so; but, of 


course one cannot exclude the fact that 
there are—We do not have too many 
Right-wing black organisations, but there 
are a number of the Left that we have 
failed to attract. 


Mr. Smith. 


788. You used the phrase, in try- 
ing to encompass these other more 
extreme organisations, “having a more 
realistic approach”. Do you mean 
by that a more militant, more Left-wing 
approach of your own, or not?——_No, 
I meant that we, the West Indian Stand- 
ing Conference, would be adopting a 
more realistic approach as regards proper 
representative capacity in that we must 
seek to include all black organisations, 
groups and associations regardless of 
what we may think of their views, how- 
ever militant or erratic or inaccurate. We 
must get them in because they exist as a 
group of people who talk and discuss 
and participate. I meant that we should 
be more realistic in bringing them in. 


789. I am wrong, am I, if I interpret 
that as possibly meaning that your 
organisation, in its corporate sense, might 
represent a stronger shift towards mili- 
tancy?——It does not now. It is repre- 
sentative, if anything, of the most 
conservative aspects of the West Indian 
community, and it has been criticised 
for being too conservative. But perhaps 
we might achieve a more balanced repre- 
sentation by getting in the Left. Do you 
agree with that? (Mr. Mitchell.) Yes, 
I do agree with that. I think, as you 
say, our realistic approach to it is not 
to say that we will change and be 
militant ourselves. What we are saying 
is that we will relax probably some of 
the rules that we do have for entry 
which keep out this kind of radical or 
militant group from joining in with us. 
In so doing we will get a fairer balance 
of opinion throughout the West Indian 
community. (Mr. Narayan.) If I may 
add to what Mr. Mitchell said, it is not 
rules, in fact. For example, I feel that, 
properly, the Black Community Free- 
dom Party, who reckon they are more 
representative of the grass roots— 
essentially of the discontent of the grass 
roots—than we are, should have the 
opportunity, either independently or with 
us or through us, to give evidence to 
this Committee. They are not having 
that opportunity. I think, in fact, it is 
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a change in attitude and approach on 
our part which we are prepared to make. 


790. I asked this question really be- 
cause we have heard consistently, both 
here and elsewhere, of the lack of faith 
in organisations like the Community 
Relations Councils among particularly 
younger black, under-privileged people 
and also, at the same time, of the lack 
of faith that they have in some of their 
Own Organisations? Indeed, yes. 


Mr. Lane. 


791. I wanted to ask a question on 
that very point, with another question 
afterwards. You talked a moment ago 
about new work that the Conference 
was going to concentrate on. Have you 
any new ideas for overcoming the prob- 
lems that Mr. Dudley Smith has men- 
tioned of the alienated youngsters 
particularly who are impatient of any 
organisation and yet who, I think we 
would all agree, want to be brought in 
in some way? What do you feel about 
that? I think that the solution to the 
discontent and alienation of black youth 
at the moment has to be solved in two 
stages. The first stage is, in fact, to be 
solved by the black community doing its 
own thing among its own youth in its 
own centres, which some people may 
assert is a form of discrimination in 
itself, but I feel that a certain amount 
of discrimination at the beginning is 
essential to integration in the end. In 
fact, what is required certainly is a 
certain number of black youth centres, 
whether they be called community 
centres or advice centres or whatever 
you call them, where a degree of brain- 
washing, in fact, can take place as to 
our responsibility and place in society, 
especially our greatest problem, which 
is one of family alienation and ostracism 
between parents and children. The 
brainwashing I refer to is not restricted 
to the youth by any means—a lot needs 
to be done on the parents. (Mr. 
Mitchell.) May I add something to that? 
In fact, this year our youth officer has 
incorporated in his programme a means 
whereby we shall have a young West 
Indian standing conference movement 
within ; so that will tell you how well 
we are trying to incorporate the young- 
sters. The organisations that are affilia- 
ted to the Standing Conference make 
this effort in various forms to speak and 











contain the youth in various aspects of 
the work, so that eventually it reflects 
in the Standing Conference that we are 
doing just that with the youth. (Mr. 
Narayan.) It is not a small problem 
by any means. 


792. My other question was about an 
episode in the working of the present 
machinery of race relations. About two 
years ago, the Community Relations 
Commission, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, started a survey of homeless- 
ness and joblessness among adolescent 
minority groups, particularly black 
youth, which got off to a rather difficult 
start. I wondered, as we are talking at 
the moment about the role of the Con- 
ference, whether you were involved from 
the start in the preparation of that 
inquiry, the drawing up of the question- 
naire, and so on. I would imagine that 
was the kind of initiative where you 
would wish to be inyolved?———The 
answer to that is that we were not in- 
volved. Certainly I know at least of two 
organisations, offhand, who opposed co- 
operation with that inquiry before it was 
stopped. It is the sort of statistical in- 
formation, the sort of inquiry, that I 
believe the Conference should be 
involved in and would be happy not 
only to be involved in but to co-operate 
fully with, because statistics are required. 
It will have to happen to be on race and 
country of origin at this stage if we are 
going to solve matters arising from mat- 
ters of race and origin. (Mr. Mitchell.) 
There may be a little to add to that. It 
is that many of our member delegates 
are also members and executive mem- 
bers of the community relations councils 
of various areas, and we do take part 
in formulating them. 


Mr. Wilson. 


793. Quite obviously, some new sys- 
tem of the administration of race rela- 
tions in this country is going to be 
established, and it is most important that 
it should get off to a good start. The 
substantial criticism that we have heard 
all along is that the present administra- 
tion does not adequately reflect the 
ethnic groups. So the first thing is that 
when the new administration bodies are 
established, that substantial criticism 
must be ended. It is only going to be 
ended by getting on the bodies adequate 
people who truly represent the ethnic 
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groups. As I have sat here listening to 
the different evidence that we have heard, 
it seems to me that whoever is going to 
appoint this body is going to need the 
wisdom of Solomon because we have 
lots of people saying: “We are not 
adequately represented ” and we have a 
substantial body like yours that has 
had not contact with the substantial body 
of people who gave evidence last week 
to us. If the Home Secretary picks some- 
one from your organisation but not from 
the other one, criticism is going to be 
there right from the very beginning, and 
the real danger is that we shall have the 
criticism: “He has not chosen one of 
us because we are too militant” or “ we 
are too right-wing” or something like 
that. What would be very important to 
us is to hear from you, if you were in 
the position of the Home Secretary, or 
whoever is going to appoint this body, 
how would you set about it to choose the 
individuals? (Mr. Narayan.) First of 
all, in addition to the wisdom of Solo- 
mon the answer is contained in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of our memorandum. 





794. I know ; and you talk there about 
the consultative council; but where the 
wisdom of Solomon comes in is, how 
do you appoint that consultative 
council?—-—Actually, I think there is 
more apparent difficulty than practical 
difficulty in the appointment. It is a 
matter of mechanics and machinery. 
There are a number of organisations in 
the country who would gladly list them- 
selves if required by the Home Office; 
and from that list of organisations there 
can arise delegates too and, eventually, 
by democratic process, a consultative 
council with machinery which ensures 
that certain ethnic groups are guaran- 
teed representation on to that consulta- 
tive council. I believe that there is a 
need for this consultative council which 
springs from the grass roots black com- 
munity, and it is not manoeuvred—I use 
the word “manoeuvred” not in a 


sinister sense but in its widest sense— ~ 


by intermediaries like Sir Geoffrey 
Wilson, who is a great man of high 
regard and all that, or Mark Bonham 
Carter, of whom I say nothing. But I 
think there is a great need for a council 
of consultation at regular intervals, with 
direct access to the Home Office or a 
sub-committee of the Home Office. I 
think that is the only way you will solve 


it; because if you go through inter- 
mediaries, as you are doing now, that 
is when you will get the complaints: 
“They have appointed x and y, who is 
too militant or too white or too brown.” 
If there were nominations democratically 
arrived at through this sort of consulta- 
tive council, the machinery of which I 
can see being quite simply worked out, 
there could certainly be no criticism as 
to the democracy of the thing. I am 
sure that it could also be worked out so 
that certain ethnic groups would have 
guaranteed places on it. But what I 
should like to stress is the thing that 
recurs through our memorandum—direct 
and regular access to the Home Secre- 
tary. It does not have to be the Home 
Secretary himself, necessarily; it does 
not mean once a month—once every six 
months might do; but we are suffering 
from a position where we do feel—and 
I am one of those who feel most bitterly 
—that we are in fact being represented 
by intermediaries drawn from _ the 
respectable branches of the establishment 
who are recognised by the Home Secre- 
tary and whose views are accepted, while 
we have men of calibre and of quality 
in our own midst perfectly capable of 
articulating our own grievances, asser- 
tions or suggestions. I would put for- 
ward—and certainly the Conference puts 
forward—this consultative council as a 
means towards that end. 


Mr. Wilson. 


795. We have listened to the evidence 
given by small groups of people. When 
I say small groups, I mean groups who 
in this country might amount to about 
100,000 or 150,000. We know, of course, 
that from the West Indies, from the dif- 
ferent islands, there comes more than 
that. Would you expect that there would 
be any conflict between the islands? If 
Trinidad says: “ You have got one”, 
Jamaica says “I want two”. Would 
you have that?——The first thing that 
living in England teaches one is that 
one is black first and possibly Caribbean 
second. There is no credibility in this 
rumour or assertion that because one 
comes from Trinidad or Barbados there 
is any conflict; there is none. In fact, 
we have learned to operate as a Carib- 
bean community first, and now we have 
learned to operate as a black community, 
regardless of the fact that the colour 
of my skin happens to be just a shade 
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lighter than Mr. Mitchell’s. I should not 
be anxious on that score at all. Do you 
agree with that? (Mr. Mitchell.) Yes, 
I wholly agree with that. We just regard 
ourselves as black, and we generally use 
the word West Indian rather than 
Jamaican or Trinidadian. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


796. I am sorry I am late. I was tied 
up and to some extent I forgot all about 
you. I am ashamed. On this matter 
of black people—I should like to get it 
absolutely frankly from you—I know 
that brown people, Asian people and 
people of West Indian origin, a great 
number of them feel deprived in the 
British society, and that therefore throws 
them together, inevitably, to even a grow- 
ing extent; but there are considerable 
differences between you. Thinking in 
terms of improving your facility to make 
your collective voices better known to us 
and to the Home Secretary, how serious 
is it that such a relationship can be re- 
garded as a representative situation? You 
have national conferences in my constitu- 
ency now and again—they bring a lot of 
coloured people from all over the land 
—that make lofty declarations, but one 
feels that that is not really a vehicle 
through which there is going to be 
proper assessment of people’s difficulties 
in relating themselves to me and to the 
Home Secretary and to this Committee? 
—( Mr. Narayan.) I am not quite clear 
what you are saying actually, Mr. 
Bidwell. Are you actually suggesting 
that their differences—I quote you—are 
“considerable differences between those 
of Asian descent and those of West 
Indian descent”? — 


Mr. Bidwell. 


797. I mean culturally? ——First of all, 
I must reply to your use of the phrase 
“lofty declarations”; because the 
trouble is that if a community, any com- 
munity in any alien land, is denied 
proper, regular access to those in autho- 
rity, then they will in desperation, some- 
times in frustration, meet at conferences 
of this nature and make more emotive 
than rational statements because they 
may feel that perhaps the language of 
threat has got to be used in the absence 
of the opportunity to employ the lan- 
guage of reason in an official department. 
I hope I make myself clear on_ that, 


Clearly there are cultural differences be- 
tween those of Asian descent and those 
of West Indian descent. I would hope, in 
fact, that those divisions, while respect- 
ing them, will not prevent us from having 
a fairly effective co-operation on matters 
of joint and common interest. The one 
matter I do mention in passing, inciden- 
tally, is that, knowing you and your con- 
stituency as well as I do, we do happen 
to know that, in fact, while there is, or 
there has been for some time, provision 
for Asian television programmes because 
of this cultural difference you mention, 
there has been no such provision for a 
West Indian programme. I do not know 
whether that is argued on the basis of 
cultural diversity or what. If I have got 
you right, I think that these lofty declara- 
tions are made by people who are anxi- 
ous to be heard, and while Enoch Powell 
will command the media, sometimes we, 
to command the media, have got to re- 
sort to language of rhetoric in desperate 
circumstances rather than a rationalised 
approach—which you could afford us if 
you, for example, considered seriously 
regular meetings of the consultative 
council. 


Mr. Bidweill.] If I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall put in a commercial plug. I am 
going on the Asian programme to discuss 
the Common Market with a Conserva- 
tive opponent this weekend. It will not 
be a case of Asians—— 


Mr. Smith. It happens to be me. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


798. I have helped to facilitate the 
access of the Indian Workers’ Associa- 
tion to the Home Secretary on meetings 
and representations, not terribly fre- 
quently but at least they have occurred, 
when great satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed as a result of meetings with Mr. 
Alex Lyon, more recently, and Mr. David 
Lane who was in that job previously 
met us. What is the history of facility as 
far as the West Indian people are con- 
cerned? I have no experience of that, 
and I would like to know how much you 
have had in the past before thinking in 
terms of how better you could have it in 
the future? Until Roy Jenkins made 
what The Times called his “Sanders of 
the River” trip across to Brixton some 
weeks ago, our highest link and our 
closest link with the Home Office, for 
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instance, came when Alex Lyon came to, 
I think it was, the West Indian World's 
annual dinner last year, in May or June 
somewhere, at the Lyceum, and spoke, 
if I may say so, in relatively frank terms. 
As a community, we have not had the 
access that you seem to have afforded 
your constituents ; but I would empha- 
sise that we are not advocating a West 
Indian access but a joint composite 
access of the ethnic minority groups. I 
am very anxious to get away from the 
proposition that Asians should operate 
on their own and blacks or West Indians 
on their own ; I would like to see them 
together in one joint approach. 


Mr. Lane. 


799. Could I probe a little further this 
question of liaison with the Home Office, 
in particular up to now? I am very 
interested in what our witnesses are say- 
ing about the need for a broad approach 
in future, but do you recall any in- 
stances when you, as a conference, have 
asked to meet a Minister in any Govern- 
ment and this has not been agreed to? 
I think that if there has been too little 
contact it may well be that both sides 
have just not asked?——I think the 
answer to your question is that we cer- 
tainly have not been active enough in 
asking, and I am sure you are absolutely 
right. The second matter is that you as 
a Parliamentary body have been so con- 
fident in the ability of intermediaries like 
Bonham Carter and Sir Geoffrey Wilson ; 
and I am not saying who has failed, 
I am talking about Government here, 
not Parliament. 


800. I mean the links with Govern- 
ment, whether the Home Office or other 
Ministers in Government? Yes, I 
intend to answer that. But, in fact, the 
Government, of whatever complexion, 
have indirectly suppressed the direct- 
link access thing, certainly by inference, 
by the creation of the intermediaries 
position, where dialogue takes place 
through the Race Relations Board or the 
Community Relations Commission. I 
am not saying that we should abolish 
those two bodies ; they should exist. But, 
in addition, what I am saying on behalf 
of the West Indian Standing Conference 
is that we should have this consultative 
council with direct and regular access so 
that, for example, matters which the 
Race Board or Community Relations 








Commission may not feel able to do, 
whether constitutionally, politically or 
for other reasons, we may be able to 
actually make ourselves. 


Chairman. 

801. Pursuing that, I can see quite 
clearly your case for a consultative com- 
mittee with the Home Office because that 
means that it would meet regularly and 
matters which are currently happening 
would be on the agenda when that com- 
mittee next met. This puts you in a 
very effective position to ensure that 
those matters will be discussed. I can 
see, too, that there would be a forum 
where one could discuss the sort of mat- 
ters which you say should be discussed 
there. But to come back to the current 
position, first if we take the membership 
of the national body, we turn to the 
Commission. We say: “ There is Lord 
Pitt.” What do you say about that? Do 
you say: “ This is somebody whom we 
have little contact with or previously 
had little contact with”? I mentioned 
him because he is a publicly active 
figure? -——Less active than others. I 
have a high regard for Lord Pitt, and 
I am sure my colleague does as well. 
When you say, “There is Lord Pitt”, 
we usually say “ There goes Lord Pitt”. 
He is a fantastic, nice guy, but because 
of his present situation—not his past; 
not the League of Coloured People days 
but now—he is really not able to be in 
contact and to be truly representative 
now of the dynamic currents that are 
flowing through the black community. 
It is not his fault—he has been elevated 
out of it. Talented, brilliant, distin- 
guished man that he is, his placing now 
has been removed. 


802. Are you saying, in short: “ That 
was a very fine appointment when it 
was made, but he has been institu- 
tionalised and seems to have lost con- 
tact with us ”?——Clearly, it was a fine 
appointment when it was made, I would 
have thought. I am sure you would 
agree with that. (Mr. Mitchell.) Yes, 
I would agree with that. (Mr. Narayan.) 
Except that there are some of us who 
feel that perhaps he could have been 
a bit more outspoken and frank upon 
occasions. 


803. You would say that that is an 


illustration, as it were, of the divorce 
between the institutions and the people 
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like yourselves who are trying to be 
representative of the communities them- 
selves? ——Yes, because people like Lord 
‘Pitt—and I am not criticising Lord 
Pitt; I admire him highly—every time 
there is an appointment to the Board 
or the Community Relations Commis- 
sion, this cloak of respectability is looked 
for ; and if there is a history of rhetoric 
or lofty phrases at these meetings, then 
people of value and worth in direct 
contact are not included for considera- 
tion, perhaps because they think they 
are too radical for conventional politics. 
I do not know. 


804. Pursuing Mr. Lane’s point a little 
further: you have a meeting and you 
feel there are certain matters you have 
got to raise following the meeting. Do 
you go to the Race Relations Board 
or the Community Commission, or do 
you go to the Home Office? Which 
would be your natural course? Is 
this a hypothetical question? 


805. Hypothetical, yes, in the light of 
your recent experience. Some matter 
arises and you say: “Right, we shall 
take that up”. Do you turn to the 
agencies or do you turn to the Home 
Office? Very recently the trend has 
changed somewhat. Until recently, if 
it concerned the Race Relations Board 
it went to the Race Relations Board ; 
if it concerned the Community Relations 
Commission it went there. But now 
we are faced not with lofty phrases any 
more but with passing resolutions with 
ample rhetoric to get into the media. 
You will remember the one we passed 
about prosecuting Enoch Powell under 
the Race Act, which we knew, of course, 
could never succeed; but we thought 
it necessary to demonstrate by rhetoric 
or emotive approach to Powell at the 
time. At the moment, we would rather 
come to the Home Office with matters 
that are not within the precise and 
specialised province, of the Board and 
the Commission. Clearly, there are 
matters which will come outside the 
precise provinces of those two bodies. 








806. It seems that there you are in 
a difficulty because if you look at the 
evidence we took from the Home Office 
they are so thin on the ground that 
I can see you being in difficulties, in 
fact, in making representations in this 
way ?——-To the Home Office? 





807. Yes?—_There would not be any 
such difficulties if our proposals about 
direct and regular access, even to a com- 
mittee of the Home Office, were accepted. 
Not. only that, I would have thought 
that the Home Office would then have 
an intelligence-gathering sort of informa- 
tion, while we would have a forum ; so 
that they would not need to have Select 
Committees too often. They would, in 
fact, be getting their information, 
whether positive, constructive, destruc- 
tive, at regular intervals. 


808. I can see the argument again 
for a consultative or advisory committee 
because the Home Office would have to 
respond to that and see that officially 
they were better manned. The difficulty at 
present is that I can see broad, political 
questions might well be referred to the 
Home Office because of their Ministerial 
responsibility, but I asked you the ques- 
tion because it seems to me, at present, 
it would be difficult, unless it was re- 
lated? (Mr. Mitchell.) Yes, and I 
think we saw the difficulty as well. That 
is why we are advocating this consulta- 
tive council, to make it much easier. 


809. I put to you an illustration which 
does arise and very much directly affects 
the Home Office, and that is the urban 
programme. Have you ever put forward 
any proposals for the urban aid pro- 
gramme? (Mr. Narayan.) The West 
Indian Standing Conference, in fact, 
is actually now realising that we have 
been in great neglect in putting forward 
anything under the urban programme, 
and we are, in fact, looking into this 
now. At the moment, by and large, con- 
stituent organisations have been depen- 
dent on the local community relations 
councils in different areas for proposals 
under the urban programme, but we, as 
Conference, have not done so. 


810. You were talking about your 
difficulties. Would you consider being 
grant-aided if the question arose? 
The position of grant aid raises two 
questions. One is that first we have to 
analyse again, as we are busy doing now, 
what our role and function is and where 
we are going and what contribution we 
are going to make, and whether in fact 
it justifies application for grant aid. 
If grant aid was offered and we felt it 
could properly be employed to the per- 
manent enhancement of the large com- 
munity as a whole, then, clearly, of 
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course, one would be in favour of that. 
(Mr. Mitchell.) I would say that is 
correct because we have actually ex- 
plored this at our last executive meeting. 
We have come to the same conclusions. 


Mr. Wilson. 


811. Could I move on to another 
point that is raised in your paper, and 
that is about the representation or the 
commencement of proceedings by an 
individual in the matter of discrimina- 
tion? We all know the present set-up ; 
but have you had experience where, due 
to the present way in which proceedings 
have to be vetted before they can be 
commenced, individuals who you have 
thought have a reasonable case—I-am 
not saying a case which would succeed 
but a prima facie case—who have not 
continued their case because of the 
present method of vetting before pro- 
ceedings can be commenced? (Mr. 
Narayan.) I was a member of the South 
Metropolitan Conciliation Committee 
for about nine or 12 months before I 
resigned from it for reasons which per- 
haps do not concern this Committee. I 
felt then—and, of course, I know the 
procedure well, in that one is invited to 
form an opinion by a majority vote; 
consensus if possible but a majority 
vote—that there were certain cases—as 
an individual feels in minority ; Iam sure 
that two of the House of Lords felt 
that in the recent rape case—that there 
were cases that could have been inquired 
into by the courts. I know that there 
are many cases where, despite the Con- 
ciliation Committee forming the majority 
view that no unlawful discrimination had 
occurred, the persons themselves still felt 
a very strong sense of grievance. They, 
of course, had had the experience ; we 
had not. We were Sitting in a sort of 
ivory-towered room in South-West One, 
or thereabouts. So I have had that 
experience in the Race Relations Board 
itself. (Mr. Mitchell.) There was one 
particular case last year that we actually 
took up but, for the same reasons, we 
could not progress with it. (Mr. 
Narayan). It is an area that if, for 
example, the West Indian Standing Con- 
ference felt that there was racial dis- 
crimination and the Race Relations 
Board felt there was not, there is no 
machinery—certainly no machinery to 
finance—private prosecutions or private 





civil remedies, as it presently is, short 
of spending Conference’s money on cases 
of this kind. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


812. By your paper—and I under- 
stand well your pressures for a better 
consultative situation, a better represen- 
tative situation than we have at the 
present time. I was listening very care- 
fully to your remarks about Lord Pitt. I 
should like to test your view because you 
are in danger, would you not agree, with 
convening conferences of black people, 
which means in this setting coloured 
people as a whole. I recall after the 
1971 Act there was talk in such 
assemblies about calling black people 
Strikes, and things of that kind. It was 
not on, and I am very glad that it was 
not on. I cannot imagine anything that 
would have been more disastrous for 
race relations here. We have race rela- 
tions, we have community relations, we 
call it our community relations council, 
our Community Relations Commission. 
That may change as a result of experi- 
ences ; but would you not agree, in spite 
of that need, which I have some 
sympathy with, for better representative 
facility, better representative facility of 
access that coloured people as a whole, 
Asian or West Indians, can have faith in 
—and we would not be doing our duty 
unless we were sensitive about that—but 
if we relate it to the public experiences 
of Lord Pitt, really his elevation to the 
Peerage is the lesser part of it. His 
election as a member of the Greater 
London Council and building confidence 
in his colleagues to such an extent that 
eventually they elected him Chairman of 
the Greater London Council because the 
House of Lords, as you know, is an un- 
elected body. So before he gets to the 
House of Lords, he is really getting 
somewhere. You must have rejoiced in 
that. You are in certain danger, do you 
agree, that if you go off at tangents, 
then you cannot win respect amongst 
the white workers. You have got to get 
in a position where white workers will 
vote for you, where they will not give 
a damn about your colour, but they will 
choose you in our representative bodies, 
on local authorities and as Parliamentary 
candidates because you are the best can- 
didate available. I discovered in Atlanta, 
in America, recently—this Committee 
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has been there, you know—that the 
successful black Congressman publicly 
said that, a third, or a quarter of his 
vote he was confident had come from 
white people—and it seemed to me the 
younger white people—which was 
encouraging? Certainly. I do not 
think anyone can disagree with you, that 
participation at every level and in every 
sphere, whether it be political or pro- 
fessional, is, of course, part of the 
educational process and confidence-build- 
ing inside that community that produces 
the Congressman or the mayor, and, of 
course, is educational to the whole 
society as well. It is clear that no-one 
will disagree with you in that. The mat- 
ter of the black people’s strikes I would 
reserve the right to debate with you at 
another time and in another place; 
because there may well be times when 
absence of black nurses and doctors— 





813. You would not know whether a 
near-white man was a blackleg or not, 
would you?——-No. The other thing is 
this, and I only mention this because 
you mentioned this thing about Parlia- 
mentary candidacies. Of course, I share 
with you the ideal that the black workers 
or whoever will vote for people to be 
borough councillors or Greater London 
Council members or Members of Parlia- 
ment on merit alone; but, you see, you 
chose the wrong example because I, 
unfortunately, know because I was on 
the Clapham selection committee when 
David Pitt was elected, that the strong 
rank and file of that political Party—to 
which I belong—did not vote for him, 
and there was an anti-black vote then. 
So while I agree with you on the ideals, 
I recognise that there are limitations 
based on race. In fact, I face a Parlia- 
mentary selection committee tonight and 
I hope your views prevail there. 


Mr. Lane. 


814. Have our witnesses any strong 
views whether the Race Relations Board 
and the Community Relations Commis- 
sion should remain separate or should, 
as some people have suggested, be 
amalgamated? If you read paragraph 
1 of our memorandum, you will see what 
we say that we recognise that for admini- 
strative convenience clearly the Race 

Relations Board and the Community 





a on 


Relations Commission could function 
under the physical machinery of the 
Equal Opportunities Commission but 
that their roles and functions should be 
distinct, separate entities. There is one 
thing no-one has asked me questions on 
and, if they are not going to, I wonder 
if I could address you on the last two 
matters contained in our memorandum? 
It is 5(1) first, of page 250. 


Chairman. 


815. The difficulty is that we have 
kept strictly away from the non- 
administrative matters. For the purposes 
of our inquiry, we have made some 
assumptions, but we have deliberately 
kept off the policy questions of the White 
Paper. We assume, incidentally, that you 
will be making representations to be 
consulted by the Home Office on the 
White Paper? Yes. But may I say 
as an aside—I am sure an aside will not 
be wasted on this Committee—that in 
fact this Committee will see—if one 
looks at page 250, sub-paragraph 5 of our 
memorandum—that that kind of legisla- 
tion would cover speeches by a certain 
Parliamentary gentleman which presently 
are not covered. Paragraph 6 might put 
certain members of the Judiciary in 





certain difficulties as to the way in which 


they phrase certain of their judicial 
pronouncements. May I put those two 
in as asides? 


Chairman.] Certainly we have no 
objection at all to your doing that. 


Mr. Lane. 


816. May I come back to my previous 
question? Looking again at paragraph 
1, I think the witnesses may have mis- 
understood my question. I was not 
asking about the merging of any of the 
race relations administration with the 
sex discrimination administration—I 
quite got your argument in point one—I 
am saying: assuming the race relations 
legislation and the sex discrimination 
legislation are kept separate, within the 
race relations set-up do you still feel 
you would prefer to see the Board and 
the Commission remain with totally 
separate roles, or that they might be 
merged as one overall body looking after 
the race field?——I think our view is— 
and perhaps we did not express it clearly 
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enough here—that we feel that the Race 
Relations Board, I think is the one you 
are referring to— 


817. Iam talking about the Board and 
the Commission?——And the Commis- 
sion should be a distinct entity and 
should be kept separate, performing 
separate and distinct functions. 


818. So you say within the whole race 
relations structure, no change in the 
basic separateness of functions of the 
Board and the Commission? Yes. 


819. Though I realise you have sug- 
gested greater powers for the Board. 
But you would keep the two apart?—— 
(Mr. Mitchell.) Apart. (Mr. Narayan.) 
And, of course, we have suggested a 
better method of consultation as to 
nominations and appointments—hbetter in 
our view, any way. 


Mr. Bidwell.] May I comment on your 
allusions to the question of incitement 
to racial hatred in the part of the 1965 
Act. There is a misunderstanding out- 
side as to what the current role of a 
Select Committee is, which I think you 
Should have clear in your minds. Our 
present terms of reference, as the Chair- 
man has alluded to them, I think you 
understand ; but I know that on agendas 
of some meetings there are actual pro- 
posals that representations be made 
currently to this Committee because they 
are under the misapprehension that we 
are considering this very matter. This 
we are not currently doing, so repre- 
sentations must be made directly to the 
Home Secretary in relation to the White 
Paper. The role of a Select Committee 
also needs to be better understood. We 
are not a Governmental body; we are 
commissioned by Parliament and I think 
the Chairman would agree that we would 
have notions in future to press a bit 
harder for Parliamentary debate on our 
own Select Committee Reports, which 
have been up to now quite limited. In 
fact, we were pressurised quite a bit by 
a Member of this House to whom you 
have already alluded, and that is Mr. 
Powell. He pressed, and I pressed, and 
others pressed on both sides of the 
House that, in fact, the Reports of this 
Committee be debated ; but, in my view, 
we should be debating too many together 


to get really anything of substance out 
of it. Mr. Lane was the Minister at that 
particular time. 


Mr. Wilson. 


820. Before we close, we have heard 
a great deal about the manner in which 
the representatives of the minority 
groups should be appointed. No-one yet 
has come to us with any ideas of how 
the representatives of the indigenous 
population should be selected. Have you 
any ideas about that? Do you feel they 
should be selected by the Home Secre- 
tary out of people qualified and adept, 
or whatever the phrase might happen to 
be? Secondly, have you any ideas as 
to the proportion on any controlling 
board, like the Race Relations Board or 
the Community Relations Commission of 
the indigenous population and the ethnic 
groups?——Clearly, I think, by defini- 
tion, appointments to the Race Relations 
Board and the Community Relations 
Commission lie completely in the hands 
of the Home Secretary of the day, in- 
cluding that of Chairman. As regards 
the proportion of representation, that 
would be a matter, I would have 
thought, to be discussed in detail at a 
later stage. Certainly I would concede 
immediately that there can be no proper 
composition of any consultative council 
or advisory committee unless there were 
present on that council informed repre- 
sentatives also to advocate the host 
society’s reaction to certain attitudes or 
conduct, or whatever it might be. I 
certainly concede that there must be 
responsible representation by informed 
members of the host community. 


Chairman.] IY have got, unfortunately, 
now, to thank you very much indeed for 
coming before us and for the paper and 
to apologise for giving you such a short 
time to appear before the Committee. 
The difficulty, as you have heard me 
already say, is that we are anxious to get 
out our report and to affect the Home 
Office and the Government in the pro- 
posals they will eventually make in their 
White Paper. I assure you that what 
you have said to us will be very helpful 
to us and, before you go, I am sure the 
Committee will wish Mr. Narayan every 
success tonight. 
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Memorandum by the Indian Workers’ Association. 


Whatever legislation we have had so far on race relations in this country has been 
seen generally as a sop to blatantly discriminatory immigration legislation concerning 
coloured Commonwealth immigrants. In 1965, when the British Government 
imposed further arbitrary restrictions on immigration from coloured or new Com- 
monwealth countries, they also thought it desirable on the suggestion of some active 
social workers, especially from London Council of Social Services, to appear to be 
concerned with the welfare of the coloured immigrants already settled in the U.K. 
and who were facing tremendous difficulties in finding even first jobs. In almost 
99 per cent. of cases concerning educated immigrants these jobs were far below their 
capabilities or aspirations. The National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants 
was born out of such considerations and that the Prime Minister himself, at that 
time, appointed various prominent people recommended to him by these social 
workers to sit on the executive of this committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Ramsay, the Archbishop of Canterbury. It reflects the thinking of the government 
of that time, how much they were prepared to accommodate the welfare needs of the 
coloured immigrants at that point of time, and to what sort of common sense they 
intended to appeal to the socio-politic body of the indigenous community by appoint- 
ing the Head of the English Church as chairman of this Committee. 

At the same time, the first Race Relations Act was also passed. To the general 
mass of coloured immigrants, the sort of discrimination this Act of 1965 sought to 
outlaw, had generally seemed a laughing matter. No doubt they were occasionally 
pained to find that they had been unfavourably treated in the dispensation of public 
welfare services, but in the main they (especially Asians) had learnt to live with these 
situations, such situations at the same time militating towards creating a sense of 
solidarity among the coloured immigrant communities. The 1965 Race Relations 
Act, in our opinion, was not passed because the coloured immigrants demanded such 
a legislation, but was brought about by an intellectual fringe (mainly White) in the 
field of race relations who foresaw long-term dangers in the existing situation to 
continue. We welcomed that legislation and also participated in lobbying the support 
of M.P:s in favour of much stronger legislation than what we eventually got. 

Some progress was made in the Race Relations Act of 1968, in adding to the list 
of areas of discrimination, insofar as the functioning of the Race Relations Board 
was concerned, and the replacement of the ‘‘ welfare-integration ” oriented National 
Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants into the Community Relations Commis- 
sion appointed by the Home Secretary under the new banner of “harmony ”’. 

The immigrant organisations at that time had come to accept the view that there 
is a limit to the role which legislation can play in checking discrimination, but at 
the same time, had hoped that whatever this limited role is, would be played honestly. 
This has not happened. In our considered opinion, the Race Relations Board has 
played rather an educational role in favour of the discriminator. This position needs 
to be corrected immediately by bringing in alternative legislation which should give 
sufficient powers to the Board to play their roles as full-fledged judges to deal with 
situations of alleged discrimination. The Board should have all the powers of 
soliciting information and compelling witnesses to appear and to order investigations 
into the allegations of discriminatory practices declared illegal under the Law. The 
Law should be amended to create sufficient powers of investigation and enforcement 
of anti-discrimination provisions. The future anti-discrimination legislation, without 
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prejudice to the generality of the principles stated, should cover legislation concerning 
discrimination on account of colour, creed, ethnic origin, nationality or religion, 
covering all levels of education, housing, employment, access ‘to public places includ- 
ing private clubs and social welfare benefits. The future legislation on employment 
should specifically cover employers rules for employment of various categories of 
work force and Institutions or Groups or persons who may use pressure or force 
anyone to discriminate unlawfully. 

You have, no doubt, received various suggestions about the future of race relations 
legislation and we commend that special consideration should be given to generally 
pool the suggestions made on this subject by the Black People’s Conference (Black 
People in Britain: “‘ The Way Forward ”’) organised by the Gulbenkian Foundation 
in January 1975, The National Association of Community Relations Councils, the 
Community Relations Group of A.S.T.M.S. and various national and local com- 
munity relations organisations which have stressed the need for reality and effective 
action in future race relations legislation dealing with discriminatory practices. 

The Community Relations Commission which is a successor to the 1965 National 
Council for Commonwealth Immigrants has, in our opinion, so far, failed to make 
any recognisable impact in creating situations of justice and equal rights for the 
coloured immigrants in the field of employment, housing, education, police, 
nationally or locally. We do understand the limitations with which such a body is 
faced, we have found that even within the limited field of its operation, the Home 
Secretary has failed to use his powers in utilising whatever talent and experience was 
available within the coloured immigrant communities for use by him to relate 
effectively the functioning of this body to the needs of the immigrant communities. 
We have seen the development of an intellectual elite from the White community 
within this body, and the Chairman of the Commission has generally been seen to 
divide the interests of the immigrant communities rather than consolidate and act. 
If the Home Secretary has received his (the C.R.C. Chairman’s) advice on the 
nominations and appointments of members to this body, he has seriously been misled 


employment). 

Insofar as the educational and informative role of organisations like the Community 
Relations Commission is concerned, it should be encouraged and paid for from 
public funds, but it must be seen that such a national organisation should specifically 
deal with those tasks and should not indulge in any dealings of assessment of political 
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and collective aspirations of immigrant communities in the country. The loca! 


should become fully democratic and representative of the immi it 
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Examination of Witnesses. 


Mr. A. S. Rat, President, and Mr. M. S. Pappa, General Secretary, of the Indian 
Workers’ Association, called in and examined. 


Chairman. 

821. We are much obliged to you for 
attending before us. As you are pro- 
bably aware, this is a Select Committee 
with a limited field of inquiry, the 
organisation of race relations administra- 
tion. In pursuing this inquiry we thought 
that it would be very helpful to us if we 
had opinions expressed by representa- 
tive bodies such as yourselves, because 
after all, you are the people for whose 
benefit the administration works. Could 
you first of all teil us, generally, how 
representative you are and also, at the 
same time, if you can, how effective you 
feel that your representations are? —— 
(Mr. Rai.) First of all the organisation 
of which I am the President, and of 
which Mr. Padda is the Secretary, is 
about 20 years’ old. We began as a very 
small organisation which has now grown 
to 15,000 members, all paid members. 
We hold biennial elections to elect a 
committee. We have assets in the name 
of the Association worth nearly half a 
million pounds, and we have permanent 
staff managing the property and doing 
welfare jobs,.including those in immigra- 
tion and race relations and many other 
fields. We are paying about £15,000 a 
year to the staff. The organisation’s 
constitution is regional but we deal with 
problems nationally. Since the Act of 
1971 I feel that we have started banding 
all sections of the coloured community 
on to one platform, and we know what 
they think and how they react to different 
things relating to race relations—for in- 
stance, the Race Relations Board, the 
Community Relations Commission and 
the U.K.LA.S. We called about four 
national meetings, and had a maximum 
attendance at those meetings from about 
100 organisations from Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh, the West Indies and some from the 
host community. So that I can safely 
say that we represent the views generally 
of the coloured community about these 


things. 


822. In representing your community 
how far are you localised? How far are 
you dependent upon communities in 
particular localities, and how far do you 
feel that you should represent them 


directly rather than through the general 
representations of the communities as 
a whole?——-We physically represent 
Southall up to Slough, Shepherds Bush, 
Twickenham and Uxbridge. This is the 
range of the area. We draw our mem- 
bers from these areas, such as Green- 
ford and Wembley. Those are the areas 
mainly where our members are. 


823. Is it your objective to extend this 
representation. to other parts of the 
country? Yes, we are thinking about 
that. Originally, when we founded the 
organisation, the problems were not of 
that dimension. Most of the problems 
are national so naturally we are thinking 
very seriously of spreading it to the 
whole of the country. 





824. How far do you feel that you are 
more effective, or less effective, in re- 
presenting Indian workers in the sense 
that they are Indian, and how far do you 
feel that you represent them across the 
board? You mentioned Bangladesh and 
Pakistani workers, too? So far as the 
effectiveness of our representation is 
concerned, I think I am not exaggerating 
if I say that we know the views of all 
cross-sections of the community and how 
they feel about various issues. If you 
put all those views together, from the 
left, the right and the centre, I feel that 
we have come to the point that if we 
comment on these issues, our comments 
cover the views of various other ‘people. 
One section may not agree on one, 
another section may not agree on 
another, but, on the whole, they agree. 


825. Is your primary concern in- 
dustrial conditions? The reason why I 
ask this is that we had the Bangladeshi 
representatives before us and they said, 
“We represent the Bangladeshis because 
they have got particular interests”. Are 
you saying ‘‘We represent the Indian 
workers as a whole, and we are con- 
cerned about the fairness that they 
receive at work here and their condi- 
tions generally ’?——It is not only in 
the field of industry; it is in all fields, in 
education, housing and employment. We 
have got our own views in all these 
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fields. It is not simply a question of 
people working within industry, but also 
of children going to school and people 
who are buying houses. We have got 
views and comments to make in regard 
to race relations, industry, housing, edu- 
cation and in almost ail walks of life 
Where we are concerned as coloured 
people. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


826. You work closely with the Ealing 
Community Relations Council, do you 
not? Yes. 


Mr. Bidwell.] What is in the back of 
our minds is the suggestion that there 
should be a different kind of Set-up of 
the Community Relations Commission 
itself, or whatever body eventually 
emerges. You will know that the subject 
is in the melting pot. We have had very 
strong representations about direct re- 
presentation. The difficulty lies in find- 
ing how organisations can claim to speak 
for various people. We find that it is 
a very mixed up situation. Some people 
claim that they can speak for all coloured 
people, others that they can speak 
for Bangladeshis, others for Pakistanis, 
others for Muslims, others for Sikhs, and 
so on. Although you pointed out that 
your membership inevitably Tanges over 
a very large part of west Middlesex and 
parts of west London, as you have got 
people living and working in that big 
Sweep of area, to what extent have you 
got links with Indian workers in other 
places such as Manchester, Birmingham 
and other places? 


Mr. Torney.] Bradford? 


Mr. Bidwell.} Bradford, yes, but I 
think that Pakistanis would be pre- 
dominant there. 


Mr. Torney, 


827. Yes, but we have some Indians? 
——This is in two parts. One is in rela- 
tion to the Ealing Community Relations 
Council. If you would allow me to com- 
ment on this first, we feel, as I have 
read from the papers, that immigration 
and race relations go together. We feel 
that immigration is directly related to 
race relations in this country. If the im- 
migration laws are discriminatory or 
racial in their content, there can be no 
race relations in this country for as long 


as the legislation stays. I feel that it is 
a waste of public funds to create the 
Community Relations Commission or the 
U.K.LA.S. or other such bodies where 
the money is spent simply in order to 
create better race relations. We feel very 
strongly in our organisation that until 
the immigration laws are uniform, fair 
and applicable to all people, irrespective 
of colour, creed or ethnic origin, many 
difficulties. will be created by such laws, 
such as the waiting time for children and 
wives to join their fathers and husbands 
in this country. All such things are 
irritants in the relations between the host 
community and the coloured community, 
What I am trying to Say is that they are 
directly related. This is a particular field, 
I think, that we are talking about—the 
Race Relations Act. I will put it like 
this. If we look at the situation in the 
whole universe, then a racial issue is a 
very crucial issue, as so many other 
issues are concerned in the development 
of a country, in regard to economics, 
social uplift and healthy politics. In any 
country that is concerned about the 
racial situation I think it is vital to 
adopt certain measures in the form of 
legislation to deal with that situation, 
and the legislation should be as serious 
as the issue is. I feel that the Race 
Relations Acts of 1965 and 1968 were 
not good enough and were not strong 
enough to deal with the situation. In 
anticipation that there might be trouble 
at some stage, the politicians of this 
country brought in first a national com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ramsay; it was founded in 1965. Then 
the Race Relations Act was created. But 
these measures were meek, feeble and 
weak in foreseeing the developing situa- 
tion. I may be wrong in commenting 
that the politicians of this country were 
not fully aware, or that they did not 
give much thought to what would 
happen after eight, nine, ten or 15 years 
to race relations in this country. That 
was the simple reason why they could 
not bring in effective legislation. That is 
why there was the 1965 Act and then the 
1968 Act, and now another Act is 
coming. After every three or four years 
there is another Act, To deprive a 
person of his employment, or his house, 
merely on the basis of colour, cannot, I 
think, be less of a crime than any other 
crime in society. Your society may be 
ready to face that, or not; I do not know. 
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Similarly, if a coloured person is killed 
on the roads or in a bus. Other things 
also happen to those in the host com- 
munity, but I am simply stressing that 
if a person is stabbed to death or is killed 
on the street they are innocent people 
who have come to live respectable lives 
in this country, and I think that this 
Government or this society must do 
something in good time. It is no good 
acting when things have happened, but 
it is good to do things in time. Mr. 
Bidwell’s second point was about our 
relations with other organisations in 
other towns. We have got excellent 
relations with Bradford, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Leicester and all other 
towns; they know us and we know them. 
We have been writing letters to them 
for the past two and a half years. We 
have had meetings and have had their 
views from the platform or in writing, 
so that we know fairly well how the 
whole community feels. It may be that 
some people feel, and I say frankly 
that some people still feel, that con- 
ciliation is the best way to deal with 
the situation, but I know, and I think 
everybody else knows, that conciliation 
has failed, and failed in its entirety. It 
has not created the results that the 
politicians or the initiators of the legisla- 
tion might have thought. Coming back 
to the topic of the Race Relations Act, 
there are two fields of race relations. 
One field is the elected bodies in the 
form of councils or of Parliament. If 
they create policies or legislation which 
are discriminatory in nature and have 
racialist elements, I think it is very 
serious, because they represent the whole 
society. We have seen that it has 
happened since 1962 when the. first 
legislation was passed controlling immi- 
eration. It is a serious matter not only 
from the angle of legislation but also 
from the point of view of morality. If 
you want to protect our rights in this 
country, the education of the children 
and the standard of our lives, then you 
should be honest, and face the situation 
both morally and legally. The host com- 
munity will ultimately have to decide the 
situation. If the situation was that we 
who have settled here were going back 
in the next one, two, three, four or five 
years, we should not bother, and we 
should not ask very much of you, 
because I think that to do so would be a 
living scandal. But the fact is that until 


you decide that you want to get rid of 
us, which I cannot foresee, at least in 
my life time, that anybody would throw 
us out in the sea, the alternative is that 
we are going to live in this country, and 
if we create a situation that is com- 
patible, the sooner the better. I said that 
there are two fields, and one is when 
elected bodies introduce these racial 
things. That I take very seriously. 
Therefore, I stress that that must be 
ended immediately. Secondly, there is 
the question of prejudice within society 
created by bad politicians or through a 
misunderstanding of the coloured com- 
munity, or through separation or a lack 
of communication between the com- 
munities. It may be due to many things. 
I may put it fairly if I say that some of 
the people within the society are in- 
nocent. They might not hate us if we 
create a situation where we can come 
into contact with such innocent people 
who believe that we are poor people, ill- 
treated and uncivilised and are taking 
their jobs and houses and all that sort of 
thing. Once we can have contact with 
them I am sure that they will feel 
sympathy towards us and not animosity, 
because that is a misunderstanding. 
There are other sections which I can say 
are racialist. Basically, their objective 
is to keep Britain white. The people who 
have this slogan are to be termed as 
racialists, so far as I am concerned. I 
do not know what you feel about that. 
That type of thing again must be fought 
out on the platform of legislation, in the 
T.U.C. and in other fields. That is a 
struggle among all sections of the com- 
munity to come together and face up to 
their problem. I feel, once again, on 
race relations and the immigration laws, 
that the House of Commons should be 
bold enough to bring down the unfair 
and discriminatory laws controlling im- 
migration and bring in a strong Race 
Relations Act. In the new Race Rela- 
tions Act, I feel that anybody com- 
mitting the offence of not giving a job 
to a coloured person or offering him 
accommodation must be properly dealt 
with by the law rather than being fined, 
and should pay heavy damages and, later 
on, after a second offence be given im- 
prisonment. That is up to the Com- 
mittee, but we feel that it must be strong 
enough and the people who have got 
complaints should nt only go through 
the Board but should even have the right 
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under the new legislation, to contact the 
court. 


828. Mr. Rai, you have been talking 
very widely? I do not know whether 
I have spoken out of turn. 


829. No, but we have a special remit. 
Although it is the remit of this Com- 
mittee, all that you have been talking 
about is a general remit. We are cur- 
rently making an inquiry into adminis- 
tration, and what exists, because changes 
are in the wind. This is not the Govern- 
ment committee that makes the changes, 
but what it says at the end of its inquiry, 
which will be very soon, may affect what 
takes place. What about the Community 
Relations Commission itself? That is 
why we are asking you about your-own 
representative position and whether you 
want a place on it? I have said it 
indirectly. We are fighting with the 
Home Office every day and every night 
for this type of thing and that type of 
thing when we feel that people are un- 
fairly treated. On the other hand, the 
Home Office has created the Community 
Relations Commission, and we are asked 
to co-operate with that Commission to 
create better race relations. We are re- 
presenting the ordinary members, work- 
ing in factories and in small businesses. 
They are our members, When they have 
got a problem they come to us. The 
problem is either that somebody was 
chucked out of his job because he was 
coloured or was not offered a job 
because he was coloured, or that he was 
not given a house because he was 
coloured, or that his wife was detained 
in India and was not allowed to join her 
husband. All these questions are related 
to this. When I say this, I come back to 
the Community Relations Commission. 
We have co-operated with the Race Re- 
lations Board. Many other coloured 
organisations have not, because they 
have no confidence and trust in the Race 
Relations Act. First of all, the Board 
was appointed by the Home Secretary; 
it was not a representative body. The 
Community Relations Commission, we 
feel, could play a role only in a situation 
where a society has come together which 
has not got different habits, different 
cultures and other things. Then the 
Community Relations Commission could 
play a very important role. When it 
comes to legalised discrimination or in- 
stitutionalised discrimination, the Com- 





mission could not effectively work in the 
field. We simply follow our own 
minority angle. We co-operate with 
the Community Relations Commission 
because it is in the best interests to co- 
operate with all good sections in a local 
community that could ultimately protect 
our lives or could at least stand by us 
and say that we are justified in demand- 
ing certain things from the Government. 
So it is not at the moment playing a 
positive, constructive role as it could 
have done in the situation. 


830. Are you advocating a representa- 
tive system on the Community Relations 
Commission? ——Definitely. It should 
be a representative system. 


831. You would expect a place on it 
of a representative who was answerable 
to you or, if you linked with similar 
organisations—if it was an allocation on 
a population basis, and so on—you would 
prefer that the Commission constructed 
a representative system?——Yes. I have 
not only covered the point, that repre- 
sentation on the Race Relations Board 
should not be directed by the Home 
Office, or on the Community Relations 
Commission, but that there should be 
some way in which the people who are 
concerned should be given fair repre- 
sentation on these boards. Not only 
that, but in all the small institutions 
throughout the country where policies 
are directly concerned with the minori- 
ties we must be given representation, 
whether it is on a medical board, a 
school board or whatever it is. That 
would help in many ways when people 
go to explain their problems, because 
they are in the thick of the problems, 
and it would help to a great extent. 


832. Do you support one body instead 
of the Commission and the Race Rela- 
tions Board? Do you think that there 
should be one body?——If the Equal 
Opportunity Commission is coming, then 
the Community Relations Commission, 
I think, is not a necessity. The Board 
could ultimately be transformed. If, as 
I say, housing, employment and other 
fields are covered by the Act and dealt 
with directly by the courts or tribunals, 
then the function of conciliation or better 
race relations should go to the Race 
Relations Board, and not to the Com- 
munity Relations Commission. That 
Board could then have the advantages 
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that the Community Relations Commis- 
sion has today. 


833. A regional board? There 
should be no duplication and spending of 
money on the two. The money which is 
being spent even today on the Com- 
munity Relations Commission can be 
directly spent on projects which could 
help to create better race relations, in- 
stead of paying money here and there. 
That is how I feel. 


Chairman. : 

834. If you take the. present Com- 
munity Relations Commission and the 
Race Relations Board, are you saying 
that there is no Indian representative on 
those bodies, or are you saying “‘ We 
have not got anyone who is representa- 
tive of the Indian communities ’?? —— 
No. What I am trying to say is that the 
mother of these three things—the Race 
Relations Board, the Community Rela- 
tions Commission and the U.K.LA.S.— 
is the Home Office. They are created by 
the Home Office. I would not say that 
they are controlled, but there are in- 
fluences there that I can see. All the 
members on the Race Relations Board 
are nominated by the Home Office, and 
also on the Community Relations Com- 
mission. When I say “representation ”, 
there are Indians, Pakistanis and Bangla- 
deshis on all these boards, but they are 
‘screened people. 


Mr. Bidwell. 
835. Picked? ——Screened. 


Chairman.|] Are you consulted at all 
about the representation on the Board 
or the Commission? ——No. 





836. Does anyone talk to you about 
who should go on them?——-No. I am 
only a member of a conciliation com- 
mittee, one of the conciliation com- 
mittees of the Race Relations Board. 
(Mr. Padda.) When they choose people 
for the Race Relations Board or the 
‘Community Relations Commission they 
do not consult us. This is our main 
‘grievance. All the people on the Com- 
munity Relations Commission and the 
Race Relations Board must be repre- 
‘sentative people from the immigrant 
organisations instead of being individu- 
ally picked up by the Home Office. 


837. Your complaint really is that you 
‘have worked hard to establish a repre- 


sentative body, and when it comes to 
appointments to the agencies you are 
not consulted? (Mr. Rai.) No! 


838. For this reason you feel that 
whilst there may be somebody who 
claims to speak for the Indian communi- 
ties, you ought to have been consulted 
because you are in touch with them? 
——This is again a difficulty, even for 
the Home Office. But if the Home Office 
has got so much information regarding 
so many things within the countries, then 
it must be in a position to know which 
are the bodies in this country that must 
be consulted before a decision is taken, 
rather than picking out individuals. 
They may be in prominent positions, but 
that does not mean that they represent 
the views of the community as such. So 
that consultation, for which we have 
been asking the Government for so long, 
is essential, particularly when it is re- 
lated to the minority coloured com- 
munity. We complain today, and we 
complained when Mr. David Lane was 
there when the new rules for controlling 
immigration were coming before Parlia- 
ment. The first set was rejected for 
various reasons, and then a new set of 
rules came to the House of Commons. 
So the tragedy is that when the 1971 Act 
or other Race Relation Acts were con- 
structed or were in the process of being 
made, nobody bothered from the Govern- 
ment side to consult the people con- 
cerned. 


839. We are concerned, as Mr. Bidwell 
has said, with a very limited remit here; 
we are concerned with administration. 
You have put to us some general argu- 
ments about strengthening the race rela- 
tions legislation. We know that the 
Government is considering that at the 
present moment. To whom have you 
made representations at the Home Office 
about improving and strengthening the 
race relations legislation?———-We did 
have a chance to talk to Mr. Alex Lyon, 
but we were talking about other issues. 


840. Not this in particular?———No, 
we could not talk about this; he had 
not the time and we could not talk about 
it. We did have the intention, because 
I put my views to the Board meeting and 
I told them that we would be putting a 
separate document to the Home Office, 
which we have brought today for you. 
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841. Have you made representations 
either to the Race Relations Board or 
to the Community Relations Commission 
about this? Has it struck you that they 
will be making representations to the 
Home Office and that perhaps you ought 
to see them too?——Yes. I have not 
seen the recommendations made by the 
Board to the Home Office about new 
legislation. 


842. They have consulted you about 
this? ——No. It has not happened like 
that. I did not see the document which 
they were going to give to the Home 
Office. There was a general discussion 
only last month, when we were having 
a meeting, and in the report it was one 
of the issues, and I expressed my views. 
Then Sir Geoffrey asked me “ Are you 
putting your views to the Home Office 
separately, or should we? ” I said ‘‘ We 
are putting our views separately to the 
Home Office”. So we thought that 
because the Select Committee is particu- 
larly concerned with the Race Relations 
Act we would bring it in writing for you. 


Mr. Steen. 

843. Are you saying that you have not 
been helped at all by the existence of 
the Community Relations Commission, 
and are you also saying that the Race 
Relations Board is largely irrelevant to 
your needs? What do you say about 
those two bodies? ——As far as the Com- 
munity Relations Commission is con- 
cerned, my experience with the local area 
community in the last four or five years 
and also among the host community who 
came into the council originally when 
it was created, is that when you com- 
pare the work done over all these years 
and the money spent, I do not know 
which field particularly I can point to 
which they have cultivated sufficiently 
to eradicate this type of thing or that 
type of thing. 


844. You are questioning their effec- 
tiveness? Yes. There is nothing 
wrong in creating such bodies; we should 
create opportunities for the local com- 
munity to come together. There is 
nothing wrong with that, but it is the 
way the money is being spent on these. 
Sometimes I doubt it. We will come 
later to the Home Office. We have got 
a feeling that in certain cases the people 
who belong to the Commission have 
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played a role which does not accord with 
the interests of the minority, particularly, 
and with those of society as a whole. 


845. You have dealt with the Com- 
mission. What about the Race Relations 
Board?——_I think I should finish this 
first. 


846. I beg your pardon?-——If you are 
playing politics on a very delicate issue, 
you are dividing two sections. You are 
making one section fight another section, 


and giving, say, £200 to one faction to 


fight against another faction. Then you 
are creating a situation where you are 
not only not bringing the various com- 
munities together but you are further 
dividing the community which is the 
victimised minority. This is my feeling 
at the moment. 


847. I understand that? But so far 
as the Board is concerned, it is entirely 
different. 





848. You are talking about the Race 
Relations Board?——-The Race Rela- 
tions Board is an entirely different thing. 
The Community Relations Commission 
works right into the community. If the 
money spent there, with the honest 
efforts of people like me, who spend their 
time— 


849. You are a volunteer, are you? 
I am the honorary President, and a 
member of the Association, and of the 
E.C.R.C. and the Conciliation Com- 
mittee. I do not take anything, but I 
spend time on the things to be done. If 
the honest efforts of those people are 
pooled together and focused upon those 
problems then I think it is a good job, 
which we must pursue. Simply sitting at 
a table and listening to the telephone will 
not change the picture of our problem. 
Now we come to the Race Relations 
Board. The Race Relations Board is a 
different entity entirely. It was to enforce 
the Race Relations Act. The Board was 
not given powers to enforce in a real 
sense and was unable to deal with the 
problems, this they have been saying 
loudly, and so are saying now. The 
only thing that I would say again is that 
the construction of the Board was not a 
true representation of the community as 
a whole. 
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850. Do you look on yourselves as a 
very political organisation?-——I cannot 
say that it is a political organisation, if 
you look at the whole history of the 
Association, how it works and the type 
of problems that it is solving. We are 
dealing with social problems within the 
community such as children’s problems, 
and strained relations in families. Some- 
times a girl runs away from home or a 
boy runs away from home, and people 
come to us for help. There are welfare 
jobs, too. When families are stranded 
at the airport the Home Office people— 
the Immigration Office—telephone us 
and say ‘‘Could you please accommo- 
date this family somewhere? ”, and we 
do it. If you put all these functions of 
the Association together they do not 
make anything political. It is more on 
the social and welfare side rather than 
the political. 


Mr. Bidwell. 


851. While I know that that is sub- 
stantially true, it is a bit more than that. 
It is a fact, is it not—I think that Mr. 
Smith is entitled to know—that from 
time to time at election times you con- 
sider who you might recommend for 
support in elections, and no party auto- 
matically gets your adherence? It may 
turn out to be the Labour Party, but 
you certainly emphasise that they cannot 
take it for granted. It would be the 
case, would it not—Mr. Smith has asked 
the question—that you make political 
proclamations, non-party political pro- 
clamations, but you do from time to time 
make political proclamations, as well as 
doing welfare work? You have got a 
very high sensitivity politically as well in 
that sense, but if you have good Con- 
servative candidates running, no Labour 
man is entitled to assume that he has 
your support, has he? ——If you come to 
that, I do not want to hide one fact. It 
may be an illusion of mine, of my beliefs 
and my organisation. But one fact which 
is before us, since we have been here in 
this country, is that the Powellites will 
not spare us. We cannot support that 
section at all, in any direction. All those 
elements we oppose, if you call it poli- 
tics, because we feel that we would be 
the victims of that element in this 
country. We feel that the real protection 
for us is from people of good sense 
in the area, whether they belong to the 
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Tory Party, the Labour Party or the 
Liberal Party, who understand our prob- 
lems properly and stand with us. That is 
our politics, and we support only those 
people who really try to understand first 
that what we are saying is right and then 
stand with us. (Mr. Padda.) Whether we 
are involved in politics or not, I think 
that as citizens or residents of any 
country nobody can say that they are 
non-political. Everybody is in politics. 
As regards the organisations, politics is 
everywhere. You cannot avoid them. 
Suppose there is a 197] Immigration 
Act, and we have communications, 
dialogues, and meetings with the Home 
Office and other authorities to withdraw 
this Immigration Act and they are not 
going to do it. Then we are going to 
take mass action with the host com- 
munity and co-operate with them, and 
somebody will say “You are taking a 
political stand. You are in politics ’”’. 
Suppose in education in our borough 
there is a dispersal policy and we have 
been talking with the Education and 
Science Department who enforced the 
dispersal policy in the Ealing Borough— 
and more than that, they issued a 
warrant—the immigrant children who 
are going to be dispersed will remain im- 
migrant children if their parents, or one 
of their parents, were born outside the 
United Kingdom. We have been fighting 
this. If one of their parents, or both 
parents were born outside the United 
Kingdom, they will remain immigrant 
children for their whole lives, and we 
are protesting against it. We are writing, 
and talking, and if they are not going to 
resolve the problem, we shall have to 
take action and protest. We cannot 
avoid politics, morally, as residents of 
this country. If there are elections, as 
one part of the electorate we may have 
to decide, being residents of the country, 
where we should vote and where we 
should not vote. 


Chairman. 


852. This is a very real problem, and 
we are very conscious of it. I will just 
give two illustrations. We are very con- 
scious of this at the moment because of 
Northern Ireland, where there is a com- 
munity which is divided between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics, and the 
Roman Catholics feel that whatever 
happens they remain a minority, and 
that politics follow this minority position, 
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It is a very real problem and we are 
anxiously trying to seek some solution. 
The Committee came across this when 
it went to the United States, but there 
the minority communities were strong 
enough to exercise some political power. 
We went to Washington, to Atlanta, and 
to Newark, where the mayors were black 
and there was a black majority on the 
municipal councils. We went to New 
York where the deputy mayor was black. 
We feel that this is a very real problem 
because we have not got only your com- 
munity but several communities that 
have no prospect of exercising political 
power or political pressure. It seems to 
me, following upon what you said, that 
what you are saying is, “‘ We want to live 
here, but we want our separateness 
acknowledged and respected. The fact 
that we live here does not mean that we 
assimilate completely’. This seems to 
be a very real difficulty. That is why we 
have been asking about the relationship 
between you and the agencies, the Race 
Relations Board and the Community 
Relations Commission, and generally the 
point that is being raised now of your 
relationship with the host community. 
You are in this very real difficulty, that 
we say that we are a democratic country 
but you have no chance of exercising the 
political power that you feel is necessary 
for your self respect. What would you 
advise us about that? You have very 
properly said ‘‘ We will do what we can. 
When an election comes we will indicate 
that we shall support those candidates 
with whom we feel an affinity and will 
oppose those candidates whom we feel 
will prejudice our minority position”. 
But we are also concerned—and this is 
why we are very anxious to receive re- 
presentations from bodies like yours— 
to say that democracy has a very tender 
regard for minorities. How can we safe- 
guard your position as a minority? How 
can we help you with the activities that 
you are pursuing in being representative 
of your communities? I will just add 
one or two things about this. This is a 
delicate matter, but we have been think- 
ing about whether bodies like yours 
should seek grant aid from the Govern- 
ment, whether there is any way in which 
we can see that you are more directly 
effective in making representations, and 
whether about matters such as urban aid 
your voice should be heard more 
directly. We are very anxious to seek 4 


reconciliation in this?——-(Mr. Rai.) 
You have raised certain very important 
issues in relation to the Indian Workers’ 
Association. It is a known fact within 
our community and within all the race 
relations bodies that we are honestly and 
effectively working. We have got the 
capacity and the organisation to do some 
part of the job, but not the whole. To 
deal with so many issues effectively we 
have not got the funds at our disposal. 
We did try for urban aid and failed. I 
believe that money is going to projects 
like temples and things like that which 
in our view are not priority matters. 
The priority is where the livelihood, the 
shelter of a person or the education of 
a child is concerned. The money should 
be spent in those areas where it is most 
needed and not on projects which can 
be avoided for one, two or three years, 
or for five years. So the unfortunate 
situation which we are in is that we 
are not getting any co-operation either 
from the Community Relations 
Commission or from the Home Office to 
get any type of aid. We want to be in- 
dependent in spite of any aid. We will 
not accept money with strings from any 
source. We want money from the Home 
Office, but we will say the things that 
we feel. If we are wrong, you can put 
us right; if we are right you should 
accept what we say. This is very honest 
and factual. The Government and the 
local councils do not think far ahead. 
We have initiated these things. I will 
just give you some examples of how 
hard we have been working all these 
years. In 1963 or 1964 we created—I 
think we were the first in the whole 
country—an international friendship 
council in Southall. It was a multi-racial 
body. The president was a councillor 
from the host community and the vice- 
president was from the Indian com- 
munity, and it was later converted into 
the Ealing Community Relations Council. 
We put a proposal to the council for 
pre-school play groups which could play 
a very important part in eliminating dis- 
crimination. We sent a deputation to 
lobby the council but they said no, sO we 
put up the money ourselves and started 
a project in Southall. Later on the 
council said that we were right, and they 
started the same projects. What I am 
trying to say is that the Community 
Relations Commission began long after 
we Started. Within our means we have 
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done our best to try to bring the com- 
munity together and to convey our feel- 
ings and problems to the Government so 
that something is done in time. Un- 
fortunately we have not had co-operation 
either from the Council or from the 
Government or from other bodies so far. 
We are lucky that some bodies have now 
started listening to our views on various 
issues—and I think that this process will 
also create something which you need 
to create and which we need to create to 
deal with the situation. 


Mr. Bidwell. 

853. You have left out one important 
matter. You own a cinema and the free- 
hold of the land that you sit on. Yours 
is a very wealthy organisation. You have 
not said anything about it? As you 
know for that cinema we are paying 
nearly £11,000 in rates a year. We have 
got to make over £200 a week simply 
to pay the rates to the council, and then 
we have staff to pay who are running it 
and the distributors. We find it very 
hard to keep the present staff.. We are 
always overdrawn at the bank and we 
always need money for more staff 
because the problems are. very serious. 
Other organisations unfortunately—they 
may be intelligent people—in various 
towns who feel like us, have not got the 
means and the organisation behind them 
to do this sort of job. One of the issues 
that I am putting to you is that unity 
and responsibile leadership within our 
community are more important to the 
host community than to us. If you help 
to create that it would be good. 





Mr. Hall-Davis. 

854. You have a number of districts 
in which your organisation operates. Do 
you find that some of the community 
relations councils are doing a much 
better job than others? Are there any 
where you can say that a particularly 
good job is being done, and do you know 
why, if that is the case, what is the 
difference that makes them effective? 
You are right in saying that some 
councils do a better job than others. So 
far I can see the paid staff of the institu- 
tions created by the C.R.C., plus aid 
from the local councils, are more or less 
a talking shop. The real work is done by 
the voluntary people within the com- 
munity, and it is the case that the 
country could gather a good number of 





such workers. We have got field people 
who are doing really marvellous jobs 
with youth in other areas, with the police 
and youth, and in the education of 
youth. So far as their institutions are 
concerned or the operators who belong 
to the C.R.C. are concerned, they are 
not playing a very important role. It is 
the individuals within the community. I 
do not know how many other local 
councils are as fortunate as we are, to 
have got a set of voluntary workers who 
are doing a really marvellous job. (Mr. 
Padda.) Moreover, it depends upon the 
committees—what sort of committees 
the councils have. If they are good com- 
mittees and they are much involved and 
they know the problems, their work is 
going to be very effectively done. 
Secondly, there are certain issues and 
they depend upon the paid officials and 
the officers who are elected. Sometimes 
they are very much concerned—they are 
fearful—under the pressures of the coun- 
cil. I can quote examples. Suppose 
there is a policy which is not fair to the 
immigrant community by the councils. If 
a council is fighting against it the 
majority say “‘ No, we should not fight 
because next year they will not give us 
enough money or mandate the money 
for this council if we go against the 
authorities’ wrong policies”. This type 
of fear also exists in certain councils 
which do not work properly. 


Chairman. 

855. You mentioned the paid officials, 
the C.R.O.s. Is it feasible, do you think, 
that in a locality where there is a very 
predominant Indian community, the 
C.R.O.s should be directly accountable 
to that community? In other words, do 
you think that there is a volume of work 
there and that it would help you if you 
had a C.R.O.—perhaps in Mr. Bidwell’s 
constituency—who said ‘‘ Look here, I 
am looking after this community ”?—— 
(Mr. Rai.) They are already directly 
answerable to the members. They are 
appointed by the committee. The C.R.O.s 
are always appointed by the committees, 
if I am not wrong. They are answerable 
to the committees. They can be dis- 
missed by the committee. 


856. In your case, I am saying that 
you might have a sufficiently large 
Indian community which pays regard to 
what the C.R.O. does, the nature of his 
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work, and he should really help you in 
your work directly? The problem is 
that the C.R.O.—one, two or three 
C.R.O.s sitting in an office—receive tele- 
phone calls from morning until late 
afternoon, until five o’clock, listening to 
complaints of one kind or another, and 
then they do some case work or paper 
work. Physical involvement within. the 
community is not possible for one in- 
dividual; it should be a set of individuals. 
If the C.R.O.s or these committees could 
create those types of teams within the 
communities, among the youth, and 
other sections of the society, they could 
do a lot of constructive work instead of 
sitting and listening to the telephone in 
an office. This is very important. 


Mr. Lane. 

857. I want to ask a question about 
discrimination in employment. The 
witnesses have described the function of 
the Workers’ Association, as you would 
expect, as having to do a lot with 
people’s daily jobs. If there is discrimi- 
nation or if there is difficulty in getting 
jobs and any suspicion of discrimination, 
first, of course, it is a matter for the 
Race Relations Board and the concilia- 
tion committees. It should, however, 
also be the concern of the Department 
of Employment’s race relations advisory 
service, from whom we had some 
evidence a few weeks ago. Could you 
tell us what contacts you have had, if 
any, over the years with the Department 
of Employment’s race relations advisers? 
Have you found them helpful? Do you 
think that that work could be extended 
at all in a positive way? (Mr. Padda.) 
As regards my experience in our area 
and in other parts of the country outside 
London, in different areas only Asian 
workers are victimised. The conciliation 
officers have failed to persuade the em- 
ployers that they should not create a 
division. As to unfair dismissals I have 
dealt with many cases, taken to the 
industrial tribunals, but where the con- 
ciliation office is involved they just talk, 
to both sides, to the employers and the 
employees, with the employers saying 
one thing and the employees saying 
another. It is my experience that they 
have never brought one case to be 
decided in favour of. the employees, 
through Conciliation Service. 


858. I do not think that I have made 
my question clear. I know what is done 
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by the conciliation committees and the 
Race Relations Board’s machinery and 
I know about industrial tribunals and 
unfair dismissal. I was trying to ask 
whether our witnesses have had any 
contact with the race relations advisers 
of the Department of Employment; that 
is, the central Government body, Mr. 
Foot’s Ministry at the present time, 
which for several years has had a num- 
ber of officers in different parts of the 
country whose job is supposed to be 
keeping in touch with employers and 
unions and with individual workers 
to promote greater opportunities for 
workers of all races. That is quite 
separate from the race relations com- 
plaints machinery. It is a more positive 
function. Have you had any contact at 
all with these people? (Mr. Rai.) It 
is a question of the nature of the dis- 
crimination. Discrimination for some 
years, since this Act came into being, 
has taken several forms, in which an 
ordinary Asian in many cases could not 
say whether he was being discriminated 
against or not. If there is blatant dis- 
crimination which you can see, you can 
take it to the Race Relations Board. As 
I have said, most of the coloured immi- 
grants’ organisations are not co-operating 
at all with the Race Relations Board. 
They are accusing us of supporting the 
Home Office on this issue. Therefore, 
they are not using the Race Relations 
Board for that purpose, and similarly 
with the Ministries of Health and 
Employment. I would add = that 
quite a good number of ordinary 
people are unaware of it. They 
do not know where to go if they are 
discriminated against. Because I am on 
the board of one of the conciliation com- 
mittees I know that there are many cases 
that we are getting. After every year 
the number increases. We are dealing 
accordingly with those cases, but so far 
as employment is concerned, as far as 
we are concerned I do not think that we 
have had a chance to take a case. 


859. I do not want to be a nuisance 
on this, but can I get it quite clear? Am 
I right in understanding now from these 
answers that you have had practically 
no contact with the local officers of the 
Department of Employment? Have you 
never been to see them? Would you not 
have thought that as their function is 
trying to prevent situations of discrimi- 
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nation arising, it would be worth your 
organisation making contact with them 
to get more positive work done? I quite 
understand the difficulties that you are 
up against—I am very much in sympathy 
with them—but I was asking the ques- 
tion because it has seemed to us in past 
‘sessions that this Department of Em- 
ployment has a very important role to 
play in a positive direction, and I am 
disappointed that the contact apparently 
has been so little? -—_(Mr. Padda.) No, 
there is no such contact at all. (Mr. Rai.) 
We will try now. We have had meetings 
at employment exchanges in regard to 
various things, but not this. (Mr. Padda.) 
And they have not made it clear to us 
that we should in future contact with 
them. We met them on different issues, 
on training for the immigrant com- 
munity, for skilled and unskilled and 
other different matters, but we were not 
aware of what the main purpose of the 
employment exchange was. 


Chairman.] This is a good example of 
how important it is to meet people like 
you because it is the result that matters. 
Good intentions are not enough if they 
do not result in effective action. May I 
thank you very much for coming before 
us and advising us and assisting us? 
We are now completing our inquiry. We 
are going to Holland next week and we 
are going to Brussels to consult the 
E.E.C., and that will conclude our in- 
quiry. We then have to prepare a report. 
I sincerely hope that when we have 
completed our work you will feel that 
we are facilitating what you are trying 
to do. Our endeavour is to provide for 
more effective organisation. It has been 
very helpful to us to have taken your 
evidence and that of other representa- 
tive bodies, and I hope you will study 
our report when we publish it. Mean- 
while, thank you very much indeed for 
the assistance that you have given us. 
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